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REMARKS. 



Plays of former times were written to be read, not 
seen. Dramatic authors succeeded in their aim ; their 
works were placed in libraries, and the theatres were 
deserted. — Now, plays arc written to be seen, not 
read — and present authors gain their views ; for they, 
and the managers, are enriched, and the theatres 
crowded* 

To be both seen and read, at the present day, is a 
degree of honour, which, perhaps, not one comic dra- 
matist can wholly boast, except Shakspeare. Exclusive 
of his, scarcely any of the very best comedies of the 
best of former bards will now attract an audience : 
yet the genius of ancient writers was assisted by va- 
rious tales, for plots, of which they have deprived the 
moderns; they had, besides, the privilege to write 
without either political or moral restraint. Uncurbed 
by law or delicacy, they wrote at random ; and at 
random wrote some pages worthy posterity — but along 
with these, they produced others, which disgrace tha 
^ge that reprints and circMVaAR^vVi^tGiJ 



4 REMARKS. 

It might be deemed suspicious to insinuate, that, 
those persons, perhaps, who so vehemently exclaim 
against modern dramas, give up with reluctance 
the old prerogative, of listening to wit and repartee, 
which would make the refined hearer of the present 
day blush, and the moral auditor shudder. 

To those, who can wisely bear with the faults of 
their own time, nor think all that is good is gone by, 
the representation of the present comedy will give high 
entertainment; particularly in those scenes in which 
Vapid is concerned. — Reynolds could hardly mistake 
drawing a faithful portrait of this character, for it is 
said — he sat for himself. 

Yet those, who expect to be highly delighted with 
*^ The Dramatist,'' roust bring with them to the 
theatre a proper acquaintance with the stage, and 
also of its power over certain of its votaries. 

If attraction, if bursts of applause, and still les 
equivocal approbation, bursts of laughter, constitutt 
perfect success to a comic writer, Mr. Reynolds, it 
this, as well as in other of his comedies, has been pre* 
eminently successful. 

In this comedy, however, and, perhaps, in one ^ 
two more he has written, there is an obstacle to 1 
independent merit as an author — an obstacle whi 
too many dramatic writers willingly place in th' 
path to lasting reputation. He has written for 
particular actor to support his play — Lewis — i 
worthy to be thus considered than almost any o 
performer : but here, his ^ery skill gives the alari 
for Lewis possesses such unaffected spirit on 
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stage, a kind of vivid fire, which tempers burlesqut 
with nature, or nature with burlesque, so happily, 
that it cannot be hoped any other man will easily 
support those characters written purposely for him. 

Be that as it may — when Jleynolds can i)io more 
enliven a theatre by his Dramatist, this comedy will 
grow dull in excellent company — for Congreve's 
^' Way of the World," was hissed, it is said, from a LoqW 
^on stage, the last time it was acted, for insipidity. 
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ACT THE FIRST. 



SCEVB I* 



The Grove, — Lady WaitfokVs House. 

Enter Marianne, and LETTY^/rom the House* 

Mari. But I tell you I will come out — I didn't 
come to Bath to be confined, nor I vron't — I hate all 
their company, but sweet Miss Courtney's. 

Letty, 1 declaii*. Miss Marianne, you grow worse 
and worse every day, your country manners will be 
the ruin of you. 

Mari, Don't you talk about that, Letty — 'It was a 
shame to bring me up in the country — if I had been 
properly taken care of, I might have done great 
things — I might have married the poet I danced 
with at the ball — But it's all over now. — I shall 
never get a husband, and, what's worse, my aunt did- 
it on purpose. — She ruined me^ LaVV^^ Njoax^^iwa^ 
else might. 
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Letty. How you talk ? — I hope Miss Courtney 
hasn't taught you all this. 

Mart, No, — she's a dear creature, — she has taught 
me many things; but nothing improper, Fm sure. 

Letty. Pray has she taught you why she never playi 
any tune but the one we heard j ust now } 

Maru Yes — and if you'll keep it a secret, 111 tell 
you, Letty; Mr* Harry Neville taught it her last 
summer, — and now she is always playing it, because it 
puts her in mind of the dear man; — when it is ended^ 
don't you observe how she sighs from the bottom of 
ber dear little heart? 

Letty, Why, I thought they had quarrelled ? 

Mari, So they have — she won't see him, and I be* 
lieve my aunt. Lady Waitfor^t, has been the occasion 
of it; — poor Mr. Neville! — I wish I could assist him, - 
for indeed, Letty, I always pity any body that \% 
crossed in love — it may be one's own case one day or * 
other you know. 

Letty, True— rand for the same reason, I suppose, 
you rejoice when it is successful. — I'm sUre now the- 
intended marriage of Lady Waitfor't and Lord Scratch 
gives you great pleasure. 

Mari What! the country gentleman who has lately 
come to his title? No, if you'll believe me, I don't 
like him at all,— he's a sour old fellow — is always- 
abusing our sex, and thinks there is only one good- 
Woman under Heaven : — now, I'm sure that's a mi' 
take, for I know I'm a good woman, and I thin) 
I^tty, you are another. 

^ Letty. Yes, — I hope so, though I confess I thin 
your aunt a better than either of us. 

Mari. More shame for you — she is a woman c 
sentiment, and hums yon over with her flourish 
about purity, and feelings. — Feelings ! — 'faith* 
ought to be ashamed of herself — no other wor 
%^uld talk in that manner. 
J^fitv. You mistake her — she is a yrom^itvot. w 
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and can't help feeling for the vices and misfortunes of 
others. 

Man. Then why can't she do as I have done, Letty ? 
keep her feelings to herself — if I had given way 
to them, half so much as she has — Oh Lord ! I don'l 
know what might have been the consequence. 

Letty. For shame ! You never hear Lady Waitfoi^t 
speak ill of any body. 

Mart. No. — How should she ? when she talks of 
nobody but herself. 

Letty^ Well, your opinion is of little weight; my 
Lord sees her merit, and is come to Bath on pur* 
pose to marry her — he thinks her a prodigy of good* 
ness. 

Man. Then pray let him have her — every fool 
knows so, to be sure he does, Letty, that a prodigy of 
goodness is a very rare thing ; — but when he finds 
her out! — 'faith, it will be a rare joke, when he finds 
her out. 

Letty. Shameful, Miss Marianne ! do speak a little 
intelligibly, and remember your aunt's favourite ob* 
servation. 

Man. What is it ? — I have forgot. 

Letty. That good sentiments are always plain. 

Mari. Yes, — so are good women, — bid her remem«' 
ber, that Letty. 

Letty, Hush : — say no more — here she comes, and 
Mr. Willoughby with her. 

Man. Ay-— that man is always with her of late— 
but come, Letty, let's get out of their way — let's take 
a walk, and look at the beaux. 

Letty, The beaux ! ah, I see you long to become 
a woman of fashion. 

Mart. No — though I bfje the country, I never will 
become a woman of fashion — I know too well what it 
is to do many things one don't like^ aud ^(ax\V^ >«C^^^ 
there is such real pleasuTe \u io>\omTi%\K^ ot^Vvb^^^b^ 
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nations, I lee no reason why, merely out of fiuhion, 
should be obliged to copy other people's. ' 

[Exitf foith Lbttt^ 

Enter Lady Waitfoe't and Willouohbt. 

Ladf, [To Servant.] When my lord returns, 
him I'm gone to Lady Walton's, and shall be backi 
mediately. 

Will, Then your ladyship is certain Harry Nevill 
is arrived. 

Lady. Yes^-the ungrateful man arrived last nighl 
and as I yet mean to consult his happiness, I hai 
written to him to come to me this evening — but I wil 
ever oppose his union with my lord's ward, Louu 
Courtney, because I think it will be the ruin of th< 
both; and you know, Willoughby, one cannot forgei] 
one's feelings on those occasions. 

Will, Certainly — £nnui, the time-killer, whose onlyl 
business in life is to murder the hour, is also just m^ 
rived; and my Lord is resolved on his marrying Looisa^ 
instantly. 

Lady, True — and only because he'll make a qaiel 
member for his brother in the west. But for variouf 
reasons I am determined she shall be yours — ^yet 
must be done artfully — my circumstances are 
ranged, and an alliance with my Lord Scratch is 
only hope of relief. — Such are the fruits of vir 
Willougby. 

Will, WkW — but her fortune is entirely deper 
on my Lord's consent, and how is that to be obti 
You know I am no favourite, and £nnui is a 
one. 

Lady. I know it, and therefore we must i; 

him against Ennui — let me see can't we c< 

tome mode,'^some little ingenious story — 1 
singular character, you know, and has violent 
dices. 
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Will, True — and of all his prejudices, none is so 
iriolent, or entertaining, as that against authors and 

■ actors. V 

Lady» Yes, — the stage is his aversion, and som^ 

way or other 1 have it — it's an odd thought, but 

may do much — suppose we tell him, Ennui has writ* 
ten a play. 

WiU. The luckiest thought in the world ! it will 
make him hate him directly^ 

Lady. Well, leave it to me — Fll explain the matf^er 
to him myself, — and my life on't it proves successful 
You see, Willoughby, my only system is to promote 
happiness. 

Wm. It is indeed, Lady Waitfor't— but if this 
fails, may I still hope for your interest with Mist 
Courtney ? 

Lady^ Yes — Vm determined she shall be yours, and 
neither Neville's, nor Enwui'sy— But come, it's late— 

Will We'll get rid of him. 

EnterM^wu 

Lady. Mr. Ennui, your mo^t obedient— we are 
i;oing to the Parade — have you seen your cousin Ne* 
ville f 

Ennui. I've an idea — Fve just left him. 

Lady. I suppose we shall see you at Lady Walton^g 
this evening ? — till when, adieu. 

{Exeunt Ladt Waitfok't and Wh.louohby. 

Ennui. I've an idea, I don't like this Lady Waitfor't 
— she wishes to trick me out of my match with Misf 
Courtney, and if I could trick her in return — [Takes 
out his Watch,] How goes the enemy ? — only one o^clockt 
— I thought it had been that, an hour ago : — ^heig)io I 
-—here's my patron, Lord Scratch. 

Enter Load Scratch. 
Lord. What a wonderful ntfcttftSsb ^<^ vi\»^\\AWte 
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ing ! — may I die, if a listener be found any where : — 
Zounds ! am not I a peer, and don't I talk by prerogfl^-* 
live? — and if I mayn't talk ten times as much as an* 
other person, what's the use of my peerage } 

Ennui, I've an idea — I don't comprehend you. 

Lord, That fellow Nevjlle wouldn't hear a word I 
had to say : — abandoned young dog : — he's come to 
Bath to invent tales against that divinity. Lady Wait- 
for*t, again, I suppose — but my ward, Louisa, shall be 
put out of his power for ever — she shall marry you to- 
morrow. 

Ennui. In fact — I always forgot to give your lord- 
ship joy of your title, though not of your dress. 

Lord. Not of my dress! — ay, ay ;— that's the diffe- 
^nce — you poor devils, in humble life, are obliged 
to dress well, to look like gentlemen — we peers, may 
dress as we please — [Looking at his watch,] but I 
shall lose my appointments — past two o'clock. 

Ennui, Past two o'clock ! — delightful ! 

Lord, Delightful I — what, at your old tricks. 

Ennui, I'd an idea — it had been only one. 

Lord, And you're delighted because it's an hour 
later ? 

Ennui, To be sure I am — my dear friend, to be sure 
I am — the enemy has lost a limb. 

Lord, So you're happy because youVe an hour 
Hearer the other world? — tell me now — do you wish 
to die? 

Ennui, No. — But I wish somebody would invent a 
new mode of killing time — in fact, I think I've found 
one — r private acting. 

Lord, Acting ! — never talk to me about the stage-^ 
I devest a theatre, and every thing that belongs to it : 
and if ever — but no matter — I must to Lady Waitfor't, 
and prevail on herto marry me at the same time you 
marry my ward, — But, remember our agreement — 

Jrou are to settle your estate on Louisa, and I am to 
ring yon mio parliament* 
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Ennui. In fact, I comprehend — I am to be a hearer, 
and not a speaker. 

Lord. Speaker : — if you open your mouth, the 
Chi kern Hundreds is your portion. — Lookye — yoii 
are to be led quietly to the right side — to sleep during 
the debate — give a nod for your vote,— and in every 
respect, move like a mandarin, at my command ; — 
in short, you are to be a mandarin member. — So, 
fare you well till we're both married. [Exit, 

Ennui* IVe an idea, here's Neville. — In fact — he 
knows nothing of my marrying Louisa, nor shall he, 
till after the happy day. — Strange news, Neville. 

Enter Neville. 

Ntv» I've heard it all. Louisa is going to be mar- 
ried ; but to whom, I know not, — and my Lord per- 
sists in his fatal attachment to Lady Waitfor't. 

Ennui. In fact — Why fatal ? 

Nev. Because it is the source of every mischief. — 
While she maintains her power over him, I have no 
hope of love or fortune : — When my father died, he 
left his estate to my brother, relying on my lord pro- 
viding for me — and now, how he deserts me! — and 
all owing to the artifices of an insidious woman. 

Ennui. I've an idea, I comprehend her motive — 
she loves you. 

Nev. Yes, 'tis too plain — and, because I would not 
listen to her advances, she has ruined me in my uncle's 
opinion, and degraded me in Louisa's ; — but I will 
see Miss Courtney herself — I will hear my doom from 
her own mouth ; and if she avoids me, I will leave 
her, and this country, for ever. 

Enter Peter. 

Feter. A letter, sir. 

Nev. Without direction ! — What caa it msA.'CLX 

Peter. Sir, 'tis from Lad^ \^^\\.l5y?Xw--^VcifcvKr*vjsfi^^ 

v^ho b|*ought it, said, \i« \«Ld^%\x\^\Ail *"* 
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directing it, which she would explain lo you, when- 
she saw you* [Eiii. 

Nev, Oh, the old stratagem : — as it is not directed, 
the may swear it was designed for another person. 

Sir, [Readis 

I have heard of your arrival at Bothy and^ 
itrange as my conduct may appear, I think it a duty I 
awe to the virtuous part of mankind^ to promote their 
kappifiCiS as much a* I earn ; I have long behtldyour 
merit, and long wished to encourage it, — / shall be ai 
hothe at six tins evening. Yours, 

A. Waitfor't. 

Ennui. In fact— >a very sentimental assignation, 
that would do as well for any other man. 

Nev, It I show it to my lord, I know his bigotry is 
such, that he would, as usual, only suppose it a trick 
of my own — the more cause there is to condemn, the 
more he approves. 

Ennui, Tve an idea, he's incomprehensible. — In 
fact — who have we here we? 

Nev» As I live, Vapid, the dramatic author — he is 
come to Bath to pick up characters, I suppose. 

Ennui. In fact — pick up ! * 

Nev, Yes — he has the ardor scribendi upon him so 
•trong, that he would rather you'd ask him to write 
an epilogue to a new play, than offer him your whole 
estate — the theatre is his world, in which are includ* 
ed all his hopes and wishes.-— In short, he is a dra- 
matic maniac. And to such an extent doi*s he cariy 
bis fully, that if he were not the best natured fellow in 
tbp world, every body would kick him out of doors* 

Ennui. Has he not a share of vanity in his compo- 
sition } 

Nev, Oh yes — he fancies himself a great favourite 
with the women. 

. Ennui. Then I've an idea — I've got a thought, by 
srA/cA you ms^y revengi^ ^QunAf on Lady Waitfor't— 
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in fact— give him the letter — he'll certainly believe *ti« 
meant for himself. 

Neo. My dear friend, ten thousand thanks ! — We'll 
flatter his vanity, by persuading him she is young and 
beautiful, and my life on*t it does wonders; — but^ 
knsh, he comes. 

E«^er Vapid, 

Nev, Vapid ! 1 rejoice to see you, — ^'tis a long tim« 
since we met; give me leave to introduce you to a par* 
ticular friend of mine — Mr. Ennui — Mr. Vapid. 

Ennui. I've anidea — you dome honour — Mr. Vapid, 
I shall be proud to be better acquainted with you — 
in fact — any thing of consequence stirring in tht 
fashionable or political world ? 

' Vapid, Some whispers about a new pantomime, sir, 
— nothing else. 

Nto» And Fm afraid in the present scarcity of good 
writers^ we have little else to expect. — Pray, Vapid, 
horn is the present dearth of genius to be accounted 
for ; particularly dramatic genius ? 

Fapid. Why, as to dramatic genius, sir, the fact is thif 
«— -to give a true picture of life, a man should enter into 
all its scenes, — should follow nature, sir — but modern 
authors plunder from one another — the mere shades of 
shadows. — Now, sir, for my part, I dive into tbt 
world — I search the heart of man ;— 'tis true I'm 
called a rake — but, upou my soul, I only game, drink, 
and intrigue, that I may be better able to dramatize 
each particular scene. 

Nev. A good excuse for profligacy.— But tell me, 
Vapid, have you got any new characters since you 
came to Bath i 

Vapid, 'Faith, only two — and those not very new 
•ither. 

Ennui. In fact — may we ask what they ara ? 

Vapid. If you don't write. 

JVVp. No, wc certainly do nou 

c *> 
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Vapid. Then III tell you : — The first is a charitable 
divincy who, in the weighty consideration how he 
shall best lavish his generosity, never bestows it at all; 
— and the other is a cautious apothecary, who, in de- 
termining which of two medicines. is best for his 
patient, lets him die for want of assistance. — You 
understand me, I think, this last will do something, 
eh? 

Ennui. Tve an idea — the apothecary would cut a 
good figure in a comedy. 

Vapid. A comedy ! pshaw ! I mean him for a 
tragedy. 

Ennui, In fact — I don't comprehend, nor, possibly, 
the town. 

Vapid, I know it — that's the very thing — harkye, 
I've found out a secret — what every body under- 
stands, nobody approves ; and people always applaud 
most, where they least comprehend. — There is a re- 
finement, sir, in appearing to understand things in- 
comprehensible — else whence arises the pleasure at an 
opera, a private play, or a speech in parliament ? why, 
'tis the mystery in all these things — 'tis the desire to 
find out what nobody else can — to be thought wiser 
than others — therefore — you take me — the apothecary 
is the hero of my tragedy. 

Nev. Taith, there is some reason in all this — and 
I'm amazed we have so many writers for the stage* 

Vapid, So am I— and I think Til write no more for 
an ungrateful public — you don't know any body that 
has a play coming out, do you ? 

Nev. No — why do you ask ? 

Vapid, He'll want an epilogue you know, that's 
all. 

Nev, Why, you won't write him one, will you ? 

Vapid, I ! oh Liord ! no ; — but genius ought to be 
encouraged, and as he's a friend of yours, — what's 
the name of the play ? 
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Nev. I really don't know any body that has written 
one. 

Vapid. Yes — yes — you do. 

Nev. Upon my word, 1 do not— a cousin of mine, 
indeed, wrote one for his amusement, hut I don't think 
he could ever be prevailed on to produce it on the 
•tag?. 

Vapid, He prevailed on ! — the manager you mean 
—but what did you think of it ? 

Nev. I never read it, but am told it is a good play 
— and if performed, Vapid, he will be proud of your 
assistance. 

Vapid, I speak in time, because it is material — 
Biany a dull play has been saved by a good epilogue. 

Neo^ True — but I had almost forgot. — Why, Va* 
pid, the lady in the Grove, will enlarge your knowledge 
amazingly. 

Emiift. I've an idea — she's the pattern of perfec* 
tion. 

J^tv. The paragon of beauty ! Ah, Vapid ! f would 
give worlds for the coldest expression in this letter. 

Vapid. That h tier ! — what do you mean by that 
letter f 

Nev, And you really pretend not to know the young 
Lady Wailfor*i? 

Vapid, No, — I havVt spoke to a woman at Bath, 
— but a sweet girl 1 danced with at the ball; and who 
she is, by the Lord, 1 don't know. 

Nev. Well, but, Vapid — young Lady W^aitfor't — 
she loves you to distraction. 

Vapid, As 1 hope for fame, I never heard her name 
before. 

Nev, Then she has heard yours, and admires your 
genius; however, read the letter, and be satisfied she 
lores you. [Vapiu reads. 

Arrival at Bath — duty I owe — virtuous part (f man" 
kind — bekeld your merit --wish to encourage — «Mi ihM 
evening, — J, Waitjort — Grmt. 

c 9 
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Vapid. Yes, yes, it's plain enough now — she admires 
my talents! — It isn't the first time, Neville, this has 
happened. — Sweet fond fool : — Til go and prepare my- 
self directly. 

Neo, Ay do. Vapid, — shell be all on fire to see 
you. 

Vapid, All on fire ! I suppose so. — Write a play, 
Neville, write a play — you see the effect of the muses, 
and graces, when they unite — you see, Neville, you 

see but, hold, hold — how the devil came you by 

this letter? 

Neo, That's true enough. [Aside,'\ Til tell you — 
I was at her party last night, and on coming out of the 
room, she slipt it into my hand, and desired me to 
direct-it, and give it to you. — She has often spoke to 
me in your favour, and I did you all the good I could 
— ^however, to be sure it's no mistake, ask the servant, 
who admits you, if the name at the buttom, is not her 
own handwriting. 

Vapid. Oh, no! — it's no mistake,— there's no doubt 
of the matter. — Write a play, Neville, write a play 
' -and charm the ladies, you dog ! — adieu ! [Exit, 

Ennui. I've an idea — if we've common fortune, this 
will do every thing. 

Nev, No, — Lady Waitfor't's arts are numberless — 
she is so perfect a hypocrite, that I even doubt her 
confessing her real sentiments to her minion Wil- 
loughby ; and when she does a bad action, she ever 
pretends 'tis from a good motive. 

Enter Vapid. 

Vapid. Gad, I forgot — you'll recollect the epilogue, 
Neville. 

Nev. Yes, — 111 write to my cousin to-day. 

Vapid. But, not a word of the love af&ir to him-^ 
any where else indeed it might do one a service — but 
never tel) an JDtrigue to a dramatic author. 

\ 
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Ennui, In fact — why not, sir ? 

Vapid, Because it may furnish a scene for a co- 
medy — I do it myself. — Indeed, I think, the best part 
of an intrigue, is the hopes of incident, or stage effect 
— however, I can't stay. 

Nev, Nay, we'll walk with you — I, in pursuit of 
my brother — you, of your mistress* 

Vapid, Ay, Neville, there it is — now, do take my 
advice, and write a play — if any incident happens, 
remember, it is better to have written a damned play, 
than no play at all. — it snatches a man from obscu* 
rity — and being particular, as this world goes, is a very 
great thing. 

Neo. But I confess I have no desire to get into 
print. 

Vapid. Get into print ! — pshaw ! — every body gets 
into print, now. — Kings and quacks — peers and poets 
— ^bishops and boxers — tailors and trading justices — 
can't go lower, you know — all get into print! — But 
we soar a little higher, — we have privileges peculiar to 
ourselves. — Now, sir, I — I, for my part, can talk as I 
please, — say what I will, it is sure to excite mirth, — 
for, supposing you don't laugh at my wit, I laugh my* 
•elf, Neville, and that makes every body else do the 
same — so ailons! 

Ennux, I've an idea — no bad mode of routing the 
enemy. [Exeunt. 
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ACT THE SECOND, 



SCENE I. 

Jlik Apartment in Lady Waitfor't's Hmise, — Twq 

Chairs, 

Enter Vapid and a Servant. 

Sero. Sir, my lady will wait on you immedi- 
ately. 

Vapid, Harkye, sir. — Is ibis young lady of yours 
'▼cry handsome ? 

Serv. Sir? 

Vapid. Is your young mistress, sir, very hand- 
tome? 

Serv. Yes, sir, — My young mistress is thought a 
perfect beauty. 

Vapid, Charming ! — What age do you reckon herf 

Strv, About twenty, sir. 

Vapid, The right interesting age ! and fond of the 
drama, I suppose? 

Serv. Sir ? 

Vopid' Very fond of plays, I presume } 

Serv, Yes, sir, very fond of plays, or any thing re- 
lating to them. 

Vapid. Delightful ! — now am I the happiest dog 
ulive: — yes, yes. Vapid! let the town damn your 
plays, the women will fiever desert you. [Seats kini'^ 
self'.] You needn t stay, sir. [Exit Servant.] That's 
a good sign, that fellow isn't used to this kind of bu- 
siness — so much the belter — practice is the destruc- 
tion of love- yes, I shall indulge a beautiful woman, 
— -gratify myself, aud, perhaps, get the the last scent 
^y /ny uu/iaisbed comedy. 
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Enter Ladt Waitfor't. 

Jjody. Sir» you most obedient. 

Vapd. Ma'am. [fiowtiig'. 

Ijody. Pray keep your seat, sir — I beg I mayn't 
disturb you. 

Vi^nd. By no means, ma'am, — give me leave—-* 
[Both sit.] Who the devil have we here ? [Aside. 

Lady, I am told, sir, you have business for Lady 
Waitfor't. 

Vapid. Yes, ma'am — being my first appearance in 
that character, but I could wait whole hours for so 
beautiful a woman. 

Lady. Oh, sir! 

Vapd, Yes — I am no stranger to her charms—— 
sweet young creature ! 

Lady. Nay, dear sir, not so very young. 

Vapid. Your pardon, ma'am, — and her youth en- 
hances her other merits. — But, oh! she has one charm 
tliat surpasses all. 

Lady. Has she, sir ? — What may that be ? 

Vapid. Her passion for the stage. 

Lady. Sir! 

Vapid. Yes, her passion for the stage ; that, in my 
mind, makes her the first of her sex. 

Lady. Sir, she has no passion for the stage. 

Vapid. Yes, yes, she has. 

Lady. But I protest she has not. 

Vapid. But I declare and affirm it as a fact, she 
has a strong passion for the stage, and a violent at- 
tachment for all the people that belong to it. 

Lady. Sir, I don't understand you — explain. 

Vo^^ Harkye, — we are alone — I promise it shall 

Eno further, and I'll let you into a secret — I 
ow 

Lady. Well, what do you know ? 
Va^. I know a certain dramatic author with whom 
ihe-b— *he had a JeUer from her thi^ motu\n|^. 
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Laiff. What^ 

Vaptd, Yes, — an assignation— don't be alarmed — 
the raan may be depended on — he is safe — very safe ! 
-^Long in tbe habit of intrigue — a good person too ! 
— a very good person indeed. 

Ladif, Amazement! 

Vapid, [Whispering her.] Harkyc, he means to make 
ker happy in less than half an hour. 

Ladif. [Rising,] Sir, do you khow who you're 
talking to ? — do you know who I am ? 

Vapid. No, — how the devil should I ? 

Lady. Then know, I am Lady Waitfor*t! 

Vapid. You Lady Wailfor't ? 

iMdy. Yes, sir — the only Lady Waitfor't! 

Vapid. Mercy on me : — here's incident! 

Ladi/. Yes, and I am convinced you were sent 
here by that traitor, Neville. — Speak, is he not your 
friend? 

V(^id. Yes, ma'am: — I know Mr. Neville. — Here's 
equivoque ! 

Lady, This is some trick, some stratagem of 
his. — He gave you the letter to perplex and em- 
barrass me. 

Vapid. Gave the letter! 'gad, that's great. — Pray, 
ma'am, give me leave to ask you one question — Did 
you \Yrite to Mr. Neville ? 

Lady. Yes, sir — to confess the truth, I did — but 
from motives 

Vapid. Slop, my dear ma'am, stop — I have it — 
now, let me be clear — firS't, you send him a letter; 
is it not so? yes: — then he gives it to me — very well : 
then I come (supposing you only twenty) mighty 
well ! — then you turn out ninety— charming! — then 
comes the embarrassment : then the eclaircisement ! 
Ob ! it's glorious I — Give me your hand — ^you havt 
atoned for every thing. 

Lady. O! 1 oue all this to that villain, Neville — 
Jaw not rerengelul — but 'tis a weakness to endure 
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sach repeated provocations, and Vm convinced the 
mind, that too frequently forgives bad actions^ will at 
kst forget good ones. 

Vapid. Bravo ! encore, encore — it is the very best 
sentiment I ever heard — ^say it again, pray say it 
again — 1*11 take it down, and blend it with the inci* 
dent, and you shall be gratified one day or other with 
seeing the whole on the stage. — " The mind that too 
frequently forgives bad actions, will at last forget 
good ones," 

[Taking it down in his common place book^ 

Lady, This madman's folly is nut to be borne— 
if my Lord too should discover him [Vafid sits 
mid takes notes.] here, the consequences might be 
dreadful, and the scheme of Ennui's play all undcme* 
— Sir, I desire you'll quit my house immediately 
— Oh ! I'll be revenged, Tm determined, [Exit, 

Vapid. What a great exit! Very well! — I'v^ 

got an incident, however. — 'Faith, I have noble 
talents — to extract gold from lead has been the toil 
of numberless philosuphers : but I extract it from a 
baser metal, human frailty — Oh ! it's a great thing 
to be a dramatic genius! — a very great thing indeed! 

[As he is goings 

Enter Lord Scratch. 

Vapid, Sir, your most devoted, How d'ye do? 

Lard, Sir, your most obedient. 

Vapid. Very warm tragedy weather, sir I — but, for 
my part, 1 hate summer, and I'll tell you why, — the 
theatres are shut, and when 1 pass by their doors in 
an evening, it makes me melancholy — I look upon 
them as the tombs of departed friends that were wont 
to instruct and delight me — 1 don't know how you 
feel — perhaps you are not in my way. 

Lord. Sir! 

Vapid. Perhaps 70U don't write {01 tVk^.^U^^— \^ 
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you do, — harkye — there is a capital character in this 
house for a farce. 

Lord. Why ! what is all this — who are you ? 

Vapid, Who am I ? — here's a question ! in these 
times who can tell who he is ? — for ought I know I 
may be great uncle to yourself, or first cousin to Lady 
Waitfor't — the very woman I was about to — but ho 
matter — since you're so very inquisitive, do you know 
who you are ? 

Lord, Lookye, sir, I am Lord Scratch. 

Vapid, A peer! pshaw ! contemptible; — when I 
ask a man who he is, I don't want to know what are 
his titles, and such nonsense; no. Old Scratch, 1 
want to know what he has written, when he had the 
trurtain up, and whether he's a true son of the drama. 
— Harkye, don't make yourself uneasy on my ac- 
count — in my next pantomime, perhaps, I'll let you 
know who I am. Old Scratch. [Exit, 

Lord. Astonishing ! can this be Lady Waitfor't's 
house — " Very warm tragedy weather, sir !" " In my 
next pantomime let you know who I am," — Gad, 
I must go and investigate the matter immediately, 
and if she has wronged me, by the blood of the 
Scratches, I'll bring the whole business before par- 
liament, make a speech ten hours long, reduce the 
price of opium, and set the nation in a lethargy. 

[Exit . 



SCENE II. 

A Library in Lady Waitfor't's House, — A sofof 

and tvH) chairs. 

Enter Vapid. 

V(^nd. Either this house is a labyrinth, or I,, in 
r^ectiDgon idj^ incident, have forgot myself; for so 
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it 18 I can't find my way out — who have we here ? 
hy the sixtieth night, ray little partner ! 

EHter Marianne, vjtth a Book in her hand. 

Mori. The poet I danced with ! — he little thinks 
bow much IVe thought of him since. — Sir ! 

[Courtesying. 
Vapid. Ma'am! [Bowing,] 
Mart. I hope, sir, you caught no cold the other 
mght? 

Vapid. No, ma'am, I was much nearer a fever than 
a cold. — Pray, ma'am, what is your study? 

Mari. I have been reading " All for Love," — Pray, 
ur, do you know any thing about plays ? 

Vdfid. Know any thing about plays! — there's a 
question ! 

Mori* I know so much about them, that I once 
acted at a private theatre. 

Vofid, Did you ? Then you acted for your 
own amusement, and nobody's else : what was the 
piay? 

ifari. I can't tell. 
Vapid. Can't tell ! 

Mari, No, — nobody knew, — it's a way they have. 

Vapid. Then they never acta play of mine. — With 

all this partiality for the stage — perhaps you would 

be content with a dramatist for life — particularly if 

biB morals were fine. 

Mari. Lord ! I don't care about fine morals — I'd 
rather my husband had fine teeth, — and I'm told most 
women of fashion are of the same opinion. 

Vapid. To be sure they are, — but could you really 
consent to run away with a poet 

Mari. 'Faith — with all my heart — they never have 
any money, you know, and as t have none, our dis- 
tr^ would be complete ; and if we had any luck, our 
adventures would become public, and then we should 
get into a novel at last 

D 
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Vapid, Into a prison, more probably — if she goes 
on in this way, I must dramatise her first, — and run 
away with her afterwards, [AsideJ] Come, are you 
ready? 

Locfy W. [IVithmt.'] Tell my lord, sir, I'll wait ia 
the library. 

Mari. Oh lord ! my aunt, what's to be done? 

Vapid. What's to be done ! — why ? 

Mari, She mustn't find you here — she'll be the 
death of us, she is so violent. 

Vapid, Well, I'm not afraid — she's no manager. 

Mari, If you have any pity for me — here — hide 
yourself for a moment behind this sofa, and I'll get 
her out of the room directly. 

Vapid. Behind the sofa ! here's an incident ! 

Mari. Nay — pray — she's here ! come — quick ! — 
quick ! — 

[Vapid gets behind the Sofa, Marianne 
sits on ity takes out her work bag, and 6e« 
gins singing 

Mari, Toll de roll, &c. 

Enter Lady Waitfor't. 

Lady, Marianne, how came you here? I desire 
you'll leave the room directly. 

Mari, Leave the room, Aunt? 

Ladif. Yes, leav^ the room immediately — what are 
you looking at ? 

Mari, Nothing, aunt, nothing — Lord ! lord ! what 
will become of poor, poor Mr. Poet ? [Exit* 

Lady, So — here's my lord — now to mention £n« 
Dui's play, and if it does but prejudice him against 
him, Willoughby marries Louisa, and Neville is in 
my own power. 

Enter Lord Scratch. 

Lord, That curst pantomime ruffian ! nobody' 
knows any thing about him — perhaps my lady bat 
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got a sudden touch of the dramatic mania, and pre- 
fera him — here she is — now if she should talk about 
the stage. 

Lady. Pray be seated, my lord— I want to ask you 
a favour. 

Lord* Ask me a flavour ! Is it possible f 

[They sit. 

Lady. Yes, for our friend Ennui — what do you 
think he has done ? 

Lord. What? 

Lady. Turned author. — He has written a comedy. 

Lord. A comedy ! — she has it. 

Lady. Yes — it's very true, and it has been approved 
ef by men of the first dramatic fame. 

Lord. Dramatic fame ! she has it ! — dam'me, she 
has it! 

Lady, Nay, if you need further proof, my lord, 
it \ias been approved by the manager of one of 
the theatres, and the curtain is to draw up next 
winter. 

JLord. The curtain draw up ! — Lookye, madam, I 
care no more for the manager or his theatre 

Lady. Now, my lord, the favour I have to ask of 
you is this — promise me to peruse the play, make al* 
terations, and write the epilog'ue. 

liord. The epilogue !-*-fire and forefathers ! 

[Lady holds him. 

Lady, Ay, or the prologue. 

Lord, The prologue ! — blood and gunpowder ! 

[Vapid comtsfrom behind the sofa, and smacks, 
him on the back, 

Vapid^ Prologue or epilogue l-^Fm the man — I'll 
write you both. 

Lord. There he is again ! 

Lady. Oh 1 I shall faint with vexation ! — My lord, 
I desire you'll misinterpret nothing — every thing shall 
be explained to you .^—Marianne! 

Lor J, Here's the curUtm up with a venocawc^iV 

D 2 
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Enter Marianne. 

Ladif. Answer me directly, how came that gen- 
tleman in this apartment ? 1 know it is some trick 
of yours. 

rapid. [Coming down the stage.] To be sure, never 
any thing was so fortunate ! — upon my soul, 1 beg 
your pardon; but, curse me, if I can help laughing, 
to think how lucky it was for you both I happened 
to be behind the sofa ! — ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Mari, [As if' taking the hitit.] Taith, no more can 
I — to be sure it was the luckiest thing in the world ! 
ha ! ha ! ha ! 

[Here they both laugh loudy and point to my 
Lord, and Lady Waitfor't, who stand 
between them in amazement. 

Lady, Sir, 1 insist you lay aside this levity, and in- 
stantly explain how you came in this room. 

Lord, Ay, sir, — explain. 

Vapid. Never fear, old lady — I'll bring you off, de- 
pend on't. 

Lady, Bring me off, sir ! speak out, sir, how came 
you in this apartment? 

Vapid, With all my heart. — By her ladyship's own 
appointment. 

Lady. My own appointment! 1 shall run 

wild. 

Vapid, To be sure you have hardly forgot your 
own band writing. 

Lord. Her own hand writing ! — get on, sir, — I be- 
seech you, get on. 

Vapid, Why, lookye, old Scratch, — you seem to 
be an admirer of this lady's. — Now I think it my 
duty as a moral dramatist — a moral dramatist, sir, 
mark that — to expose hypocrisy — therefore, sir, there 
is the letter, read it, and be convinced of your^ 
error. 
Zorii. Very well ; have you done, sir ? — have you 
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done ? — consider Tm a peer of the realm, and I shall 
die if I don't talk. 

Vapid. And now, sir, I must beg a favour of you— - 
[Gets dose to Aim.]---keep the whole affair secret, for 
if it gets hacknied, it loses its force. — To bring it all 
on the stage: hush! say nothing — it will have a ca* 
pital effect, and brother bards will wonder where 1 
floJe it — ^your situation will be wonderful — you 
J^v'n't an idea how ridiculous you will look — you 
will laugh very much at yourself, 1 assure you. 

Lord. What is all this f Well, liow I will speak — 
T\\ wait no longer. 

Vapid. Yes, yes, I shall take care of you, — Fal- 
Maff in the buck basket will be nothing to it — he was 
only the dupe of another man's wife, — you'll be the 
dupe of your own, you know — " think of that. Master 
Brook, think of that." Well, your servant. [Exit. 
Jjord. He's gone without hearing me! — then there's 
an end of every thing, for here I stand, once a bar 
rister, — since a country gentleman, and now a peer; 
and, though I've made twenty attempts to speak, 1 
can't be heard a syllable, — mercy ! what will this 
world come to ! A peer, and not be heard. 

Ladif, My lord, — assured of my innocence, I have 
no doubt of justifying my own conduct, and even 
by means of that letter increasing your affection.-— 
J4 was written to another person — your ungrateful 
nephew. 

Lord. My nephew ? 

Lady, Yes, sir. — I could not perceive him losing 
the esteem of his friends, without having the desire 
lo reclaim him^ — indeed, I know no better mode of 
fuldlling my project, than by personally warning him 
of his situation. — For this purpose, I wrote that 
letter, and I never thought it would have been thus 
misused. — If there is any improper warmth in the 
expressions, it only proceeds fron^ my anxiety of 

d5 
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ensuring an interview. — 1 hope, sir, you are satis- 
fied. 

Lord. Why, I believe you, my lady ; and I should 
be perfectly satisfied if I could forget your passion 
for the stage, and that madman behind the sofa. 

Lady, As to that, sir, this young lady can best 
inform you. — I desired him to leave the house an 
hour ago. 

Mart. {Aside^ I'm afraid my only way is to con- 
fess all. — My lord, if I confess the truth, I hope 
you'll prevail on my aunt to forgive me. 

Lord, Tell what you know, and 1*11 answer for 
your forgiveness. 

Mart, Why, sir, I found the gentleman alone, and, 
not having had a tite-a-tete a long time, I pressed 
. nim to stay, and, on hearing your voice, I put him 
behind the sofa, — that you might not think any 
thing had happened, — and, indeed, sir, nothing did 
happen — upon my word he's as quiet, inoffensive a 
gentleman as yourself. 

Lf)rd, My fears are over ! Oh ! you finished com- 
position ! come to my arms, and when I suspect you 
again — [Coughs much,] — this curst cough, it takes 
one so suddenly ! 

Enter Ennui. 

Ennui I've an idea — Floriville is arrived — in fact 
— I just now spoke to him. 

Lord. Floriville arrived ! — Come,'mylady — let's go 
see what his travels have done for him. — ^Harkye, 
Ennui — prepare for your interview with Louisa, and 
remember you make a mandarin member^ — Come, 
my lady — nay, never irritate your feelings. 

[Exeunt Lord and Ladt. 

Mari. So —poor Mr. Neville is to lose Miss Court- 
ney. — Her present quarrel with him is so violent, that 
she may marry this idiot merely in revenge.— If I 
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could dupe him now, and ensure her contempt. — I'll 
tiy. — Mr. Ennui, have you seen your intended wife 
yet? • 

Ennui. No. 

Mori. So I thought — why youll never please her 
while you remain as you are. — You must alter your 
. manners. — She is all life ! — all spirits ! — and loves a 
nan the very opposite to you. 

EnnuL I've an idea I'm very sorry — in fact — how 
can I please her ? 

Mart, There's the difficulty — let me see — the sort 

of man she prefers is you know Sir Harry Hustle ? 

—a man all activity and confidence ! — who does 
every thing from fashion, and glories in confessing it. 

Ennui. Sir Harry Hustle? — in fact — he's a modern 
blood of fashion. 

Mart. I know — that's the reason she likes him, and 
you must become the same, if you wish to win her 
Affection — a new dress — bold looks — a few oaths, and 
much swaggering, effects the business. [Emvvi puts 
Aimselfin attitudes.] Ay, that's right, you are the 
very man already. 

Emmu I'm a lad of fashion ! — eh, dam'me ! — I've 
an idea — I shall fall asleep in the midst of it. 

Mari. No, no ; — go about it directly — see Sir Harry 
Hustle, and study your conversation beforehand — 
but remember Louisa is so fond of fashion, that you 
can't boast too much of its vices and absurdities. 

Ennui. If virtue was the fashion, I should be vir- 
tuous ! — I should, dam'me I 

Mart. Ay, that's the very thing — well ; — good bye, 
Mr. Ennui — success attend you — mind you talk 
enough. 

JSfintit. Talk !--I'll talk till I fall asleep !— I will ! 
-—dam'me ! 

[Eait, twaggering^ — Marianvs laughing. 
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ACT THE THIRD. 

6C£N£ I. 

ji Saloon in Lad 7 WaitporYs House, 

Louisa discovered reading. 

Louisa. Heigho ! these poets are wonderfully t]re«> 
•ome-- always on the same ihcnK — nothing but love 
—I'm weary of it. [Laj/s down the book, and rwe«.] 
Ungenerous Neville ! huw could he use me so cru- 
elly? to attempt to gain my affections, and then ad- 
dress another ? Lady Waittor*t has convinced me of 
the fact, — I can never forgive him : yet, I fear 1 love 
him still — well, 1*11 even go (\:injne my heart, and 
determine whether I do love him or not. 

' Enter Neville, as she is going out. 

Mr. Neville! — I thought, sir, I had desired we might 
©ever meet again. 

NeXK Tis true, madam, and I meant to obey your 
commands, hard as they were, impliciily obey them 
—but F came hith< t to w«ic<»me my Inother, and not 
to intrude on the ha[))>in<ss o| her | an) dooipcd to 
avoid. 

Louisa. If I remember, sir, trjuth was eyer among 
the foremost of your virtues ? 

Nev. Yes — and I am confi'lent you have no rea- 
son to doubt it — thouah you have cause to censure 
my presumption, you have nnqe to suspect my 
fidelity. 
/^{fu/sa. Ob no! — I dont suspect your filelicy in 
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the least, but when people are faithful to more than 

one, you know, Mr. Neville 

Nev. I don't understand you, ma'am. 
Louisa. It is no matter, Mr. Neville — you may 
spare yourself any trouble in attempting to justify 
your conduct — I am perfectly satisfied sir, Til assure 
you. [Going, 

Nev, Oh, do not leave me in this anxious state !— 
perhaps, this is the last time we shall ever meet ; and 
to part thus, would embitter every future moment of 
my life. Indeed, I have no hopes that concern not 
your happiness — no wishes that relate not to your 
esteem. 

LoMsa, Sir, — I will freely confess to you, had you 
shown the least perseverance in your affection, or sin* 
cerity in your behaviour, I could have heard your ad* 
dresses with pleasure — but to listen to them now, Mr. 
l^eville, would be to approve a conduct my honour 
prompts me to resent, and my pride to despise. 

Nev. Then I am lost indeed! — ^'Tis to the perfi- 
dious Lady Waitfor't, I owe all this my present 

Enter Lady Waitfor't, behind. 

misery — my future pain — are all the product of her 
jealous rage ! — She is so vile an hypocrite, that — 

Lady. [Coming forxvard,] Who is an hypocrite, sir? 

Nev, Madam! 

Lady. Who is an hypocrite, sir ? answer me. 

Nev» Ask your own heart, that can best inform 
you. 

Lady. Tell me, Mr. Neville, what have I done, 
that you dare insult me thus? 

Nev. What have you done! look on that lady, 
madam ; — there all my hopes and wishes were com- 
bined ! — ^There was the very summit of my bliss ! — I 
thought I had attained it; but in the moment of my 
happiness^ you came, crushed every hope, and ba€&ea 
all myjoyg. 
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Lady. Upon my word, sir, very romantic, — but I 
thank Heaven, I look for approbation in a better opi* 
nion than that of Mr. Neville's. 

Neo» Tis well you do, madam ; for were I your 
judge, your punishment should be exemplary. — But 
I'll waste words no more — I only hope [To Louisa.] 
you, madam, are satisfied that one of my errors may 
at least be forgiven, and this last suspicion for ever 
blotted from your memory. 

Lady. Sir, — from that lady's forgiveness you have 
nothing to expect — if she consents to pardon you, V\\ 
take care my lord never shall. 

Neo. No — I do not hope for forgiveness — I have 
heard her determination ; and, ciuel as it is, to that I 
must resign ; — she may be assured, I never will in- 
trude where I know I offend. 

Louisa. Do you then leave us, Mr. Neville ? 

Nev. Yes, madam, — and for ever ! May you 

l>e as blest in the gratification of your hopes, as [ 
iiave been wretched in the disappointment of mine. 

[Exit. 
Lady. Tyrant ! I wish he had stayed to hear rea- 
son — I hope he is not serious in leaving us. 

Louisa, You hope ! — Why does it concern yoU ? 
Lady. Oh 1 no further than from that general love 
I bear mankind. — You forget my feelings on these 
occasions, Louisa. 

Louisa. Yes, indeed — I have too much reason to 
attend to my own ! — You'll excuse me — I have parti- 
cular business — I'll return immediat-ly. [Exii» 
Lady. Oh ! the cause of her confusion is evident — 
she loves him still — but they shall m ver meet again 
•— liiave already sent a letter to Willoughby, which 
imparts a scheme I have long cherished. My lord, 
in his anger about my stage mania, has forgot Ennui's 
play; so, that there may be no bars to Willoughby*s 
happiness, I am determined Louisa shall be his this 
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Enter Loed Scratch* 

iMrd. Here's a spectacle for a peer ! Floriville u 
below, and is returned from his travels a finished cox* 
coiob. — ril not give him a farthing. 

Latfy^ Nay, my lord, perhaps you may be mis- 
token. 

Lord, Mistaken ! no, — he has travelled not to see^ 
but to say he had seen. 

Enier Ma&ianve, mth a French Watch and Chains 

Mart. Oh, uncle-in-law! lookhere—- — I never saw 
any thing so elegant, in all my life. 

Lord. Whose present is this ? 

Maru Whose ! — why the sweet gentleman's just ar- 
med from Italy. — Lord ! he's a dear man ! — He has 
promised to do every thing for me — to get me a for- 
tune — to get me a husband — to get me a 

Lord, Hush ! you don't know what you are talking 
mhout. 

Mart, Yes, but I do though — ^he has told me every 
thing — Lord! I have heard such things! — Come here, 
near— [Lord Scratch gets close to her.l get my 
aunt out of the room, and I'll tell you stories that 
«hall make your old heart bound again ! Hush ! do 
it quietly — I will, upon my honour. — What an old 
ioo\ it is ! [Aside. 

Lady. Marianne, you mustn't listen to Mr. Flori- 
wille,— for travellers may persuade you into any thing 
«— and many a woman has been ruined in one country^ 
hy being told it is the fashion in another. 

Lord. Here he comes: I see as plain as my peerage^ 
S shaVt keep my temper. 

Enter Florivillx. 
jRor. LadieSi a thousand pardons, for not waiting or 
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you before, but this is the first vacant moment I have 
had, since my arrival in Bath. 

Mari, Sir, your coming at all, is taken as a very 
great compliment, III assure you. 

Ladi^. Leave the room immediately — no reply-— I 
will be obeyed — [To Marianne, who exits,] Mu 
Floriville, we are very happy to see you. 

Flor, Ma'am, you do me honour — my lord, where'i 
Harry ? — 1 thought to have found him here; — what, 
he didn't chuse to stay? — ^so much the better — it 
shows he's not a man of ceremony — we do the same 
in Italy. But, harkye, uncle, — is this the lady I'm to 
call my aunt ? 

Lord. My gorge is rising : I shall certainly do him a 
mischief. 

Flor. [Spying at her.] Rather experienced or so — a 
little antique, eh ! — however, the same motive that 
makes her a good aunt to me, will make her a good 
wife to you — ^you understand me ? 

Lord, Dam'me if I do. 

Flor. Well, well, no matter— come, I want to hear 
every thing — to know what remarkable occurences 
have happened since I left England. — Pray, Lady 
Waitfor'r, inform me — do let me know every little 
circumstance. 

Lady. Rather, sir, we should ask of you what hap- 
pened in your travels ? 

Flor. Oh, nothing so shocking ! — no man can be 
the herald of his own praise. 

Lady. Yes, sir, — but I wise to know how you like 
the Chapel of Loretto, the Venus de Medicis of Flo* 
rence, the Vatican, at Rome, and all the numberless 
curiosities, peculiar to the countries you have tra- 
velled through ? 

Lord. Lookye— nianswer for it, he knows nothing 
of the gentlemen you mention — do you, my sweet 
pretty ?----0h ! you damned puppy ! 
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■ Flor. Why swear, my lord ? 

Lord, Swear, my lord ! Zounds ! it's my preroga- 
tive,- and, hy- tell me how you spent your time, 

sir? 

Flor. Why, in contemplating living angels, not 
dead antiquities; — in basking in the rays of beauty ; 
not mouldering in the dust of ancestry; — in mirth, 
festivity, and pleasure ; not study, pedantry, and re- 
tirement. — Oh, I have lived, sir! lived /or myself, 
not an ungrateful world, who, should I die a martyr 
to their cause, would only laugh and wonder at my 
folly. 

Lady, You seem to know the world, Mr. Flori- 
ville. 

Flor. No, ma'am, I know little of mankind, and 

less of myself, — I have no pilot, but my pleasures; — 

no mistress, but my passions ; — and I don't believe, if 

it was to save my life, 1 could reason consequentially 

for a minute together. 

Lord, Granted : — ^you have seen every thing worth 
seeing, yet know nothing worth knowing; — and now 
you have just knowledge enough to prove yourself a 
fool on every subject. 

Flor, Vastly well, my lord — upon my word, you 
improve with your title, but I am perfectly satisfied, 
believe me — for what I don't know, I take for granted 
is not worth knowing — therefore we'll call another to» 
pic. — I'm in love, my lord. 

Lorji, In love! — with who, sir? 

Fhr. Can't you guess ? 

Lord. No, sir, 1 cannot. 

Fhr. With one that will please you very much-r- 
at least ought to please you — you'll be in rapturet, 
dear uncle. 

Lord. Raptures ! and you shall be in agonies, my 
dear nephew. 

FUtr, You have known one another a long while, 
yet you hav'n't met for yean — you haveloVd oy\!&^\vp> 
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Other a long while, yet you quarrelled not an hour ago 
"—you have dkTered from one another all your lives, 
yet you are likely to be friends as long as yon live — 
and, above all, the person is now in the house. 

Lord, In this house ! let roe know who it is this mo^ 
Ident, or hy the blood of the Scratches 

Flor, One who has charms enough to set the world 
on fire ; — one who has fortune enough to set a state 
at war, sir ; — one who has talents, health, and prospe- 
rity, and yet not half what the person deserves : — can 
you tell now, sir ? 

Lord. No, sir, and if you don't tell this instant 

Flor. Then III tell you, [Slaps him on the back.] it's 
myself, sir ! my own charming self! — 1 have searched 
the world over, and I don't find any thing I like half 
80 welh [Walks wp the stage, 

. Lord* I won't disgrace myself, — I won't lower the 
dignity of peerage^ by chastising a commoner; — 

else, you Prince of Butterflies— tome, my lady : 

lookye, sir — I intend to be haisded down to posterity ; 
and, while you are being lampooned in ballads and 
newspapers, I mean to cut a figure in History of 
England : — so, come along, my lady — in the History 
of England, you coxcomb ! 

[Exeunt Lord and Lady, 

Fhr» If the face is the picture of the mind, that in- 
tended aunt of mine is a great hypocrite, and the 
story I heard of the poet proves it. — But now for a 
frolic-^gad it's very strange I could never reform, 
and become a serious thinking being — but what's the 
use of thinking ? — 

Reason stays till we eall, and then not oft is near, 

But honest ipltinct comes a volunteer ! — [Exit* 
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SCEVE II. 

Jn Apartment in Ladt WaitforV» Hotue. 

Enter Willouohby and Servant. 

WUL \To Servant.] Tell your mistress I shall be 
punctual to the appointment. [Exit Servant.] So, 
thanks to Fortune, Lady Waitfor't has at length con- 
sented to my entreaties, and this night makes Louisa 
mine for ever ! — now to read the letter once more. 

[Reada^ 

Louisa accompanies me ttMiight to Lady Walton\ 

which j/ou know is at the extremity of ilk town — on 

some pretence or other 1*11 tell her I have ordered the 

servasU at the back gate uhich adjoins the paddock^^ 

there rU leave her — and if you have a chaise waiting 

near the spoiy you may conduct her where you please, — 

. You hum my feelings on this occasion j but it is for her 

.good only^ rU assure you — she don't deserve it^ Mr. 

.WiUoughby: — indeed she dont deserve it. 

A. Waitfor't. 

-So — this is beyond my hopes ! — ha ! my Lord, and 
liouisa with him, come to receive Ennui, who to my 
astonishment I met just now swearing and capering, 

• and boasting of the vices gf fashion — but no matter-^ 
I must to the rendezvous immediately, — now, Louisa, 

■ tremble at my vengeance ! [Exit. 

Enter Load Scratch and Louisa. 

Lord, Yes, yes: — Ennui will be here in an in- 
stant—but he's so reserved — and so mild. — 

Louisa, So I understand, sir—and so very silent 
that he won't talk bo much in a year, as I intend in an 
hour. 

Lord*, I know — that's the reason I bring him into 
parJitiDcnt—iie'Ji never speak— orX^ wj ^^ K^ ^^ 

K 2 
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" No", and be up stairs to beef-steaks in an instant. 
[Knock.] Here he is ! — now encourage hini — don't 
mind his diffidence — 

Louisa. No, sir — I'll do all in my power to make 
him talk. 

Lord. That's well — I'll leave you together — I won't 
interrupt you, [Stamping tvithovt,] Odso !— I must 
get out of the way, — encourage him; Louisa- I be- 
seech you encourage him ! [Exit, 

Ennui. [fVithaut.] Stand by ! no ceremony, dam- 
me! 4 

Louisa. Heaven ! — is this diffidence ? 

Ent€r Ennui and Servant. 

Ennui. Get down stairs, you dog — get down, — 
[Exit Servant,] Here I am, ma'am : — ease is every 
thing — I'll seat myself — now for business! — yaw — 
aw ! — [Yawns aside, 

Louisa. Sir! 

Ennui. In one word, I'll tell you my character; — 
I'm a lad of fashion ! — I love gaming— rl hate think- 
ing — I like racing — I despise reading — I patronise 
boxing — I detest reasoning — I pay debts of honour, — 
not honourable debts — in short, Til kick your ser- 
vants — cheat your family, and fight your guardian — 
and so if you like me, take me — heh, damme !-r- 
I'm tir'd already I — yaw — aw. [Yawns aside. 

Louisa. Astonishing ! — Mr. Ennui — 

Envui. Ma'am : yaw — aw ! . [Aside, 

Louisa. Mr. Ennui, can you be in your senses ! 

Envui. Ip fact — I don't comprehend [Forgetting 
himself.] — Oh — ay — senses! [Recollecting himself.] a 
lad of fashion in his senses! — that's a very good joke ! 
—if one of us had any sense, the rest would shut 
him up in a cabiiiet of curiosities, or show him as a 
wonderful animal: — they would, damme I — i can't 
support it !— yaw — aw. \Yawna aside* 

Zouisa. So, you glory in your ignorance I 
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Ennui. Ma'am — yawt aw! [Aside. 

Louisa. So, you glory in your ignorance — in your 
rices I 

Ennui. I've an idea — I can't understand— [JPorge/- 
ting himself. 1 — vices ! Oh : — ay, damme, to be sure ; 
[Recollecting himself J] you must be wicked, or yoa 
can't be visited — singularity is every thing, — every 
man must get a character, and I'll tell you how I 
first got mine: — I pretended to intrigue with my 
friend's wife, — paragraph'd myself in the newspaper^i^ 
— got caricatur'd in the printshops — made the story 
believ'd, — was abus'd by every body,— notic'd for my 
gallantry by every body — and at length visited by 
every body — I was, damme! — I'm curst sleepy,— 
yaw — aw ! [Yaxtms aside* 

Louisa. Incredible ! — but if singularity is your 
system, perhaps being virtuous would make you as 
particular as any thing. 

Ennui. Vastly well !— 'gad, you're like m^, a wit, 
and don't know it. [Taking out his Watch.] How 
goes the enemy? — more than half the day over !— tol 
de rol lol I [Humming a tune,] I'm as happy as if I 
was at a fire, or a general riot. — Come to my arms, 
thou angel — thou — [As he goes to embrace her^ Lord 
ScKXTCH enters — he embraces him.] Ah, — Scratch !— 
my friend Scratch ! — sit down, my old boy — sit down, 
— we've settled every thing. [Forces him into a Chair^ 
gmd sits by him.] 

Lord. Why, — what is all this ? 

Ennui. She's to intrigue, and you and I are to go 
halves in the damages — some rich old Nabob — we'll 
draw him into crim. con. — bring an action directly, 
and a ten thousand pound verdict at least — eh, dam« 
roe ! — 

Lord. Why he's mad !— that dramatic maniac hat 
bit him. 

Ennui. Get a divorce — marry another^ a.wd oa 
iudvet ugaiB, dAmme I 

ft 3 
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Lord, [Rising.] Why, lookye, you impostor! — 
you — didn't you. come here to pay your addresses to 
this lady? and wasn't I to bring you into parliament, 
for your quiet silent disposition. 

Ennui, [Pushing him out of his wat^,] Hold your 
tongue! out ot the way, Scratch! — out of the 
way, or V\\ do you a mischief — I will, damme !-rr 
Zounds! — a'nt I at the top of the beau monde? and 
don't I set the fashions?— if I was to cut off my head, 
wouldn't half the town do the same ? — ihey would, 
damme ! — 1 get sleepy again ! — ^yaw — aw ! — [Aside,] 

Lord, Here now!— here's a raandarin member;-^ 
why he'd have bred a civil war ! — made ten long 
speeches in a day! — cut your head off, indeed; — curse 
me but I wish you would — you must be silent then 
—you couldn't talk without a head, could you? 

Ennui, Yes, in parliament — as well without a head 
as with one — do you think a man wants a head for a 
long speech, damme ! — 

Enter Servant. 

Servant, Her Ladyship is waiting, ma'am. 

Louisa, Oh, I attend her, — Mr. Ennui, your most 
obedient. 

Ennui, [Taking her Hand.] With your leave, ma'am. 
*— You see, Scratch — you see. 

Lord, Why, Louisa ! — 

Ennui. Keep your distance, Scratch — contemplate 
your superiors, — look at me with the same awful 
respect a city beau looks at a prince, — this way, 
most angelic — Scratch, cut your head off — this way, 
most angelic. — [Exit with Louisa. 

Lord, Here's treatment I — was ever poor peer so 
tormented? — what am 1 to do! — I'll go to Lady 
Waitfor't, for from her alone I meet relief, — find a 
silent member, indeed! — by my privilege one might as 
soon find a pin in the ocean, — charity in a bench of 
Bishops, — or wit in Wesminster Hall! {Exit, 
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ACT THE FOURTH. 

SCENE I. 

The Paddock near Lady Walton's House — A View 
of the House at a distance, and partly moonlight. 

WiLLOUGHBY olone. 

^Tis past the hour Lady Waitfor't appointed — why 
does she delay ? i cannot have mistaken the place — 
yonder's Lady Walton's house — Oh ! 'would all were 
past, and Louisa safely mine ! I hear a noise — by 
Heaven 'tis she ! and with her all my happiness — I'll 
withdraw a while, and observe them. [Retires. 

Enter Lady Waitfor't and Louisa Courtney. 

Louisa. My dear Lady Waitfor't, why do you loiter 
here? you cannot find your servants in this place — 
Jet us return to Lady Walton's. 

Lady^ No, no, they must be here, — I ordered them 
to wail in this very spot, to avoid confusion. What 
can have become of Willoughby ? [Aside. 

Louisa. If you have the least sense of fear for your- 
self, or regard for me, I beg we may return to Lady 
Walton's. 

. Lady. No, no, I tell you I ordered William at the 
back gate, that he might conduct us through the 
paddock to our carnage; you know we might have 
been whole hours getting through the crowd the other 
way — do be a little patient, hav'nt I as much reason 
to be alarmed ^as yourself ? 

Lomsa. Yes, but you have not the apprehension I 
have ; I don't know why, but I am terrified beyond 
description. 

Lady. Well, well, never fear; [Looking out] Oh, 
yonder's Willoughby! now for the grand design t 
{Jside,} Louifia, if you'll wait here a «RO\s\^XiXv>fc^ 
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Step to the next gate, and see if they are there ; — they 
cannot escape us then. 

Louisa, No, no, don't leave me ; — I would'nt stay 
by myself for ihe world. 

Ladif, Ridiculous ! can't you protect yourself for 
an instant? must you be all )'our life watch'd like a 
baby in leading strings ? Oh ! 1 am asham'd of you— * 
only wait a moment, least they pass by in my absence, 
and ril return to you immediately. 

Louisa, Well : don't stay. 

Lady, Stay I what have you to be frightened at ? I 
shall not be out of call ; — besides, if there's any fear 
of a personal attack, may not I be as terrified as 3^our- 
sek"? It isn't the first time, Til assure you, but that's 
no matt<T; — show yourself a woman of spirit, and, at 
least, emulate one of my virtues. — Now, Willoughby, 
the rpst is thine ! [Exit. 

WiLLOUGHBY comesfot^ord. 

Willoughby, Be not alarmed. Miss Courtney. 

Louisa. Mr. Willoughby ! 

WiUovghby, Yes, madam, the man, you most avoid. 

Louisa, Tell me, sir, immediately, how, and by 
whose appointment you came here ? 

WUloughhy, By love, madam, the same passion 
that has prompted me to pursue you for years, now 
happily conducts me hither; — 1 come to lessen your 
fears, not to increase them. 

Louisa. Then, leave. me, sir, I can protect myself. 

WUloughhy, No, not till you have heard, and 
pitied me; I have been long your suitor, and long 
scorned by you ; you have treated me with indifft> 
rence, and preferred my inferiors; how 1 have de- 
served all this, yourself can best explain, but to prove 
all former cruelties are forgotten, 1 here offer you my 
hand, and, with it, my heart. 

Louisa, Sir, — this is no time for hearing you on 
Ms subject; if you wish to oblige me, leave l&e. 
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• Wtlloughhy, No, not till 1 am answered, — years 
may elapse ere I shall have another opportunity like 
Ibe present, therefore no time can be sq well as now. 

Louisa, Then 1 command you to leave me, — I will 
not be threatened into a compliance. 

Willoughby, Lookye, Miss Courtney — I would 
avoid taking advantage oi your situation — nay, start 
not — but it you persist in your contempt ot me, I 
know not to what extremities passion may hurry nie ; 
I have every motive lor redress, and, it you do not 
instantly give me your word, to prefer me to that 
beggar, Neville, I may do that, my cooler sense would 
scorn. 

Louisa. Beggar, sir ! 

Willoughby, Yes, and were he not beneath my re- 
sentment, I'd tell you more; — but he is too poor — 
too— 

Louisa. Hold, sir ; did you resemble him, I might 
esteem, nay, adore you ; but, as you are, 1 loath, I 
despise, I dety you ; — you take advantage of my situ- 
ation ! Hear me, sir, — though not a frimd is near,— 
though night opposes me, and Heav( n deserts nie ; 
yet can 1 smile upon your menaces, and make you 
tremble, villain as you are. 

WiUoughhy. Have a care, madam ! another decla^ 
hition like that, and I'll delay no longer; — 111 force 
you to my purpose. 

Louisa. You dare not ; on your life you dare not. 

Willovghby. .Nay, then — I am not to be terrified by 
threats, — [Lays hold of her.] all struggling is in vain ; 
this moment gratifies my revenge, — away ! 

Louisa. Off, — let me go, Oh, help! help! 

[As he is forcing her out, enter Floriville, half 
drunk.] 

Flor. ** Donne, donne, donne, dow." [Singing part of 
an Italian air.] Ob, this Burgundy's a glorious liquor ! 
heyday ! who have we here ? 

Louisa. Oh, -sir I if you have an^ ^VV'j fox ^w \^- 
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jurcdy htt^less woman, assist one who never knew 
distreitini now! 
JXmK Go on, ma'am, go on — both damn'd drunk, I 

Louisa, Do not be deaf t6 my entreaties — do not 
desert me — 

flor. Go on, ma'am, go on — I lore oratory in a 
^oman. 

Louisa.' Gracious Heaven ! how have I deserved all 
this ? I sec, sir, you avoid me. I bee you Ate indif- 
ferent to my fate. 

Flor. No, ma'am, you wrong me — but in Italy — 
observe — we always take these things cooUy— now, 
sir, will you explain ? 

WiUoughby. No, sir, I will not. 

Flor. You will not ! 

Willoughby. No, sir, and I warn you not to listen 
to the wild ravings of a senseless woman — it may be 
better for you, sir. 

Flor. Why so, Prince Pretliman ? 

Willmighhy, No matter, sir, I will not be amused 
from my purpose. 

Flor. You won't, old Pluto, won't you? then, 
ma'am, observe ! you shall behold my mode of fight- 
ing — I'll kill him like a gentleman, and he shall die 
•without a groan ; — you'll be delighted, ma'am-<^<>I 
learnt it all in Italy. — Come, Belzebub, are yoijk 
ready ? 

IviUoughhy. 'Sdeath ! what can I do ? he is drunk, 
perhaps I may disarm him« 

Flor, Now, thou original sin, thou prince of daik*- 
ness ! come out ; never let her see thy black infernal 
visage more, or by my life I'll pulveriae you— ^you see, 
ma*am, no bad orator either — learnt it all in Italy. 

Willoughby, Come on, sir. 

Flor. Ay, now old Sysiphus, push home — but fight 
like a gentleman, if you can, for remember, there is A 
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^; lady in company-r-oiiterve, ma'am, observe ; you 
^'' won't see it a^ain. iThey Jlght^ — Floriville dii^ 

Mrmi WlLLOUGHBT'T 

Flor. What, vfiBquishedTarquin? hah ! hah ! [Par- 
^^g ^P ^^(^ doipn the stage by himself.^ — You see, 
ma'am, you'se^t — Ob ! Italy's your only country !— » 
Now, ma'am^ would you have me kill him here, '^ in 
(!( Allegro," or postpone it, that you may have the plea- 
•^ sure of pinking him yourself, " in Penseroso." 
K Louisa. [Coming near F LOViiviLLK, and discavering 
J him,] • Floriville, my deliverer I — generous man ! — 
J N09 sir, whatever are bis crimes, do not kill him ; hit 
I greatest punishment will be to live. 
]r JZor. There, then, caitiff, take your sword, and 
- d'ye hear, retire ; — that black front of thine offendi 
tbe lady ; — if you want another flourish, you will 
; toon find Floriville — abscond ! 

Willoaghhy* Sir, you shall hear from me — distrac* 

' tion! [Exit. 

Flor. And now, my dear little angel, how can I 

assist you? I'm very sorry, but I can't help it — I'm 

cursed drunk, and not proper company for a lady of 

. your dignity, — but I won't affront you — I mean to 

make myself agreeable, and if I do not — it is the fault 

of that place, [Fointhig to his head."] and not of this 

' [Pimting to his heart.]. 

J^isa. Sir, your conduct has endeared you to me 
Jbr 4rver, and while I live, your generosity and valour 
thail be engraven on my heart. 

Fhr. Gently, gently, have a care, make no declara- 
tions ; if you're in love with me, as I suppose you are, 
keep it secret, — for at this moment, you might raise a 
teme that would consume us both ; — poor creature 1 
how fopd she is of me ! any other time I would 
indulge h^r, but not now — [Looks at her sometime f 
then piAm^tM kisses her hand.]— Oh^ you paragon !-^ 
^ Angeft tt«it painty to look as fair as ^o^r— \Ooc» 
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from her again,"] — I'll leave you, or, by Heaven, it 
will be all over wiih us. 

Louisa. No, no, don't desert me, alas ! I have no 
way Itit but to commit myself to your care — if I 
could bring him to recollect me, all would be safe. 
Mr. Floriville, don't you know me ? 

Flor, No, 'would to Heaven I did. 

Louisa, What, not Mias Courtney ? 

Flor, What, Louisa? my brother's idol ? 

Louisa. Alas ! the very same. 

Flor. Then may I die, if I don't get out of your 
debt before 1 leave you — where^ — where shall I con- 
duct you? 

Louisa, I know not — return to^Lady Waitfor'i's 
again, I will not — 1 had rather be a wanderer all my 
life— to Lady Walton's there is no excuse for return- 
ing, and 1 know no friend in Bath I dare intrude 
upon, — I have so high an opinion, Mr. Floriville, of 
your honour, that, notwithstanding your present situr 
ation, there is no man on earth I would sooner con- 
fide in; — can you then think of any place, where ( 
may rest in safety for a few hours, and then I will set 
out for my uncle's, in the country. 

Flor. Indeed I cannot, I am a wanderer myself ;—r 
I have no home but what this gentleman is to pur- 
chase me [Taking out his purse.] — you cannot partake 
of thati 

Louisa, Oh ! what will become of me? 

Flor. Let me see — I have it — I'll take her to my 
brother's; — she'll be safe there, and not a soul shall 
come near her. — Well,. Miss' Courtney, — I have re* 
collected a place where I know you'll be safe— ^ft 
friend's house, that will be as secure — nay, don't 
droop— in Italy we're never -melancholy. 

Louisa. Oh,. Mr. Floriville, to what a hazard ha: 
Lady Waitfor't exposed mef^ — to her perfidy I owe it 
all — but yonder's that wretch again — pray let us be- 
gone. 



I 
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I7oK. Belzebub again, — no, no, we mustn't stir; — 
what ! an angel fly from a devil f damme, TU stay 
and crush him. 

Ldmisa, Nay, sir, reflect, >— 'twere madness to re- 
main. 

Fior, 'Faith, that's true; I believe it's braver to re- 
tire, — therr^fore, Tarquin, adieu ; come, ray best an- 
gel ! I'll fight your battles, and if I don't sink all your 
enemies, may 1 never see Italy again as long as I live! 
J [Exeunt. 

i Enter Willoughby. 

Ha! gone, — I am sorry for it — I would have seen 
tbt:m — Lady Wailfor't has just left me, and treated 
me like her slave,— insulted and derided me ; but I'll 
have done with her for ever, — I'll be her dupe no 
more; — she is now gone to J^eville's lodgings, under 
pretence of pursuing Louisa, but in fact, to sec him, 
and prevent his leaving Bath ; —this I will write to my 
lord, and then let him follow, and be witness of her 
infamy ; — thus, I hope, I shall make some reparation 
for the wrongs I have committed, and prove at last I 
have some sense of virtue. [Exit. 



SCKKE II. 

Keville's Lodgings — 4 Closet in back Scetie, — Two' 
Chairsy and a Table^ with IVine on it, — A knocking 
at the Door, 

Enter Peter, reading a Card. 

; Vapid presents his Compliments to his Friend 

NcoUky has thought of nothing but writing the epi* 

fli^e/or his friend's play since they parted; he hai 

^made great progress, and will wait on him to take 

his judgment on it in a few minutes. If the gentleman 
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should come soon, I fear my master won't be at home 
to receive him, 

[Knocks, — Peter opens the Door^ and Uts in Vapid. 

Vapid. Well, here it is — where's Neville ? 

Peter. Not within, sir. 

Vapid. Yes, yes, here it is; — I must see faira. 

Peter. Sir, he's gone out. 

Vapid. Gone out ? impossible ! 

Peter, Impossible ! it's very true, sir. 

Vapid. Gone out ! why, I've brought him the epi- 
logue — the new epilogue to Mr. VVhat's-his-name's 
comedy ; the very best thing I ever wrote in my life ; 
I knew it would delight him. 

Peter. Sir, he has been gone out above thes^-two 
hours. 

Vapid. Then he'll never forgive himself as long as 
he lives ; why, its all corr^-'"~^«U chaste ! only one 
half line wanting at the efid to make it complete. 

Peter. . Indeed, sir, it's very unfortunate. 

Vapid, Unfortunate I I wanted to have heard h^'m 
read it too ; when another person reads it, one often 
hij;^ on a thought that might otherwise have escaped ; 
then, perhaps, he would have hit on that cursed half 
line, I have so long been working at. 

Peter, Sir, if it is not impertinent, and you'd per- 
mit me to read it. 

Vapid, You read it! 

Peter. Yes, sir, if you'd allow me that honour. 

Vapid, 'Faith, I should have no objection, — but 
wouldn't it lower one's dignity? No, no, Moliere us'd 
to read his plays to his servants, so I believe all's re- 
gular. — Come, sir, begin. [Peter reading Epilogft^ 

In ancient times, when agonizing wars, 
And bleeding nations, fill'd the world with jars ; 
When murder, battle, sudden death, prevail'd, 
When 

Fa/fid, Stop-^stop — I have it : — not a word for 
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four life; I feel it — it's coining on — the last line di- 
rectly — quick ! quick I [Peteji rcadg. 

The tyrant totters, and the senate nods, 
Die al), die nobly ! 

[Here's something wantingf sir. 
Vapid, I know it, say nothing — I have it — 

[Walks backwards and forwards. 

The tyrant totters, and the senate nods, 
Die all, die nobly I 

Oh, damn it ! damn it! damn it ! — that cursed half 
line!— I shall never accomplish it — all so chaste — • 
all so correct, — and to have it marr'd for want of 
one half line, — one curst half line ! 1 could almost 
weep for disappointment. 

J^eter, Never mind, sir, don't perplex yours^— 
put in any thing. 

Vapid, Put in anything! why, 'tis iYitttUt line, 
ai/jfi the epilogue must end with somecfak^ striking, 
vf it will be no trap for applause— A# tfftp for ap- 
plause, after all this fine writing !-^lhirtin any thing ! 
— what do you mean, sirrah ? 

Feter. Methinks, this is * ^l^nge epilogue to a 
^nedy — [Knock at the iftlWf.J-— Perhaps this is my 
siaster — [Looks out^ — ^t^ I live, 'tis Mr. Floriville 
and Miss Courtney I 4tlr mustn't on any account be 
seen by this gentleilMii. 

Vapid. WelU ^ is it ?—" The tyrant totters"— 

Teter. Sir^ Wt a friend of my master's, who has 
brought a kitfy with him — I'm sure you've too much 
gallantry to interrupt an amour; and, therefore, 
you^lM kind enough to get out of the way directly. 

V^ifid. Get out of the way ! what the devil, in the 
Mdldle of my composition ? — *^ Die all, die nobly" — 

Peter. Nay, sir, only step for a moment into this 
closet, and you shall be released, — now, pray sir, — 
prajr. bo prevailed on. 

F 2 
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Vapid, Well, let me see — in this closet! why, 
here's china, zounds ! would you put a live author 
in a china closet ? 

Peter, What can I do, sir? there is no way out 
but that door — get in here for an instant, and Til 
•how ihera into the library — now do, sir. 

Vapid. Weil, be brief then, — " Die all ! die no 
bly !"— oh ! oh ! oh ! 

[Enters Closet y and Floriville and Louisa enter, 

Fior. Heyday ! — my old acquaintance, Peter ! 
wheie's my brother? 

Peter, Sir, he has been out the whole evening. 

Louisa, In the same house with Neville ! — oh, 
Heavens ! 

Flor, Well, Miss Courtney, I hope now you are 
convinced ot your safety. 

Louisa, Yes, sir, but I would it were in any other 
place; Lady Waitfor't, ere this, is in pursuit of me, 
and if she discovers me here, you know too well how 
much I have to dread. 

[Knock at the Door— Exit Pe ier. 

Fior, Don't be alarm *d, there's nothing shall mo- 
lest you. 

Louisa* Oh, sir ! you don't know the endless ma- 
lice of I^ady Waitfor't — she will triumph in my mi- 
sery, and till my lord is convinced of her duplicity, 
I see no hope of your brother's happiness, or my own. 

Enter PiiTER. 

Peter, Lady Waitfor't is below, inquiring for that 
lady, or my master. 

Flor, For my brother? 

Peter. Yes, sir, and my lord has sent to know if 
Mr. Vapid, or her ladyship, have been here ; — he was 
in bed, but on receiving a letter, got up, and will be 
here in an instant. 

Louisa. For Heaven's sake, Mr. Floriville, let ra^ 
re/Jre, — 1 cannot support the conflict. ... 
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JVor. Promise to recall your spirits, and yon shall, 
liOuisa. What I can do I will, 
jp/or. Then know no apprehension, for, on my life, 
you shall not be disturbed. 

[Leads ker to the Door of tke labrary^ and talks 
in dumb show. 
Vapid. [From Closet.] Peter ! Peter ! can't you re- 
lease me ? 

Peter. No, sir, don't move, you'll ruin every thing. 
Vapid. Then give me that candle — I have pen and 
.ink — 1 think 1 could finish my epilogue. 

Peter. Here, sir. [Gwing Omdli. 

Vapid. That curst half line I—" Die all"— 

[P£T£R shuts him in. 
Flor. So, now the storm begins, and if I don't have 
some sport with the enemy — [Sits at table^ and begins 
drinking.'] — here she conies ! — 

Enter Ladt Waitfor't. 

Tlor. Chairs, Peter, chairs. — Sit dotirn, ma'am- 
sit dowQ-^you honour me exceedingly. 

Lady, Where is your brother, sir \ I insist on seeing 
Urn. 

Enter Lord Scratch. 

Lord. There she is ! — in a man's lodgings at mid« 
night ! — here's treatment ! 

Lady. My lord, 1 came here in search of Louisa^ 
who has been betrayed from my power. 

Lord. Lookye, my lady — read that letter, that's 
all ; read that letter, and then say, if we shan't both 
cut a figure in the print-shops. 

Lady. [Taking Letter.] Ha ! Willoughby's hand ! 
[Reads.] Lady Waitfo/t, (I have only time to tell you J 
is gone to Nevilles lodgings, to meet one she has long 
had a passion for—foBow her^ and be convinced of h^ 
^duplicity. Oh, the villain ! well, my lord, and |^ray 
i»ho is the man I come to meet \ 

93 
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Lord. Why, who should it be, but the stage ruffian? 
if there was a sofa in the room, my life on't, he'd pop 
from behind it. — Zounds ! that fellow will lay straw 
before my door every nine months ! 

Ladif, This is fortunate. — [Aside] Well, sir, if I 
discover Louisa, I hope you'll be convinced I came 
here to redeem her, and not disgrace myself. Tell 
me, sir, immediately, where she is concealed. 

[To P'loriville. 

Flor, Sit down, ma'am — sit down: drink, drink, 
then we'll talk over the whole affair — there is no do- 
ing business without wine ; come, here's " The glory 
of gallantry" — I'm sure you'll both drink that. 

Ladt/. No trifling, sir ; tell me where she is con- 
cealed; — nay, then I'll examine the apartment my- 
self — [Goes to Door of Library,] — the door lock'd ! 
give me the key, sir. 

Flor. [Drinking,] " The glory of gallantry, ma*am." 

Lord, Hear me, sir, if the lady is in that apart- 
ment, I shall be convinced that you and your bro- 
ther, are the sole authors of all this treachery ; if she 
is there, by the honour of my ancestors, she shall be 
Willoughby's wife to-morrow morning. 

Flor. [Rising,] Shall she, my lord? Pray, were you 
ever in Italy ? 

Lord. Why, coxcomb? 

Flor, Because, I'm afraid you've been bitten by la 
tarantula — you'll excuse me, but the symptoms are 
wonderfully alarming — There . is a blazing fury in 
your eye — a wild emotion in your countenance, and 
a green spot — 

Lord, Damn the green spot ! open that door, and 
let me see immediately : I'm a peer, and have a right 
to look at any thing, 

Flor. [Standing before the Door,] No, sir; this door 
must not be open'd. 

Lord. Then I'll forget my peerage, and draw my 
Bword. 
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Flor. [To Ladt Waitfor't, tnho is going to vtter- 
fere.] Don't be alarmed, ma'am, Til only indulge him 
for my own amusement — mere trout fishing, ma'am — 

Enter hov is Ay from the Apartment. 

Louisa. Hold! I charge you, hold! — let not my 
unhappy fate be the source of more calamities. 

Lord. Tis she herself; — My lady did not come to 
mcffet the madman. 

Fior. By the lord, ma'am, you have ruined all. 

Louisa. I know, sir, the consequences of this disco- 
Tery, and I abide by them. — But, what I have done, I 
can justify, and 'would to Heaven all here could do 
the same ! 

Flor. Indeed, I can't tell — I wish I was in Italy. 

Lord. Mark me, madam: — nay, tears are in vain, — 
to-morrow shall make you the wife of Willoughby ; 
and he shall answer for your follies. — No reply, sir, 
[To Floriville, who is going to speak.} I wouldn't 
hear the Chancellor. 

Lady. Now, who is to blame ? Oh, virtue is ever 
sure to meet iis reward ! — Come to meet a mad poet, 
indeed ! — My lord, I forgive you only on condition of 
your signing a contract to marry me to-morrow, and 
Louisa to Willoughby, at the same time. 

Lord. I will, thou best of women ! — draw it up 
immediately — and Neville shall starve for his trea- 
chery. 

[LaIdy Waitfor't goes to the Table, and writes, 

Louisa.[Falling at the Feet of Ijob,d Scratch.] Hear 
me, sir, — not for myself, but a wrong'd friend, I 
speak: — Mr. Neville knows not of my concealment; 
on my honour, he is innocent : — if that lady's wrongs 
must be avenged, confine the punishment to me — I'll 
bear it, with patience bear it. 

Lord. Let go !— let go, I say !— Lady Waitfor'ti, 
make haste with the contract. 
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Lady. It only wants the signature. — Now, my 
lord. 

Fhr, Lookye, uncle — she's the cause of all tiib 

mischief, and if you are not lost 

Lord* Out of my way! — 0*d — noise and nonsense! 
—don't fancy yourselves in the House of Commons ! 
we're not speaking twenty at a time. Here! give tQ» 
the pen — I'll sign directly ; and now— 

[As he is going to stgn^ Vapid breaks the China 
in the Closet^ and rushes out, vdth the Epilogue 
in his Hand, 
Vapid. '* Die all ! die nobly! die like deroi gods!*'-r- 
Huz2a, huzza ! 'tis done ! 'tis past ! 'tis perfect ! 

Flor. Huzza I — the poet at last ; ** Stop him who 
can !" 

Lady, Confusion ! — tell me, sir, immediately, what 
do you mean by this new insult? 

Vapid. " Die all ! die nobly ! die like demi gods !" — 
oh, it's glorious! — Ah, Old Scratch ! are you there? 
— Joy, joy! give me joy! — I've done your business ! 
the work's past ! — the labour's o'er, my boy! — ''think 
of that, Master Brook — think of that f" 

Ladj/. My lord, I am vilely treated. — I desire you'll 
insist on an cj^planation. 

fior. He can't speak, madam. 

[4U this tifne^ my Loao is slowly walking aumy. 
Lady. How, are you going to leave me, my lord ? 
Vapid. \Taking out his Common-place Book.] 'Faith 
this mustn't be lost! — here's something wonh observ- 
ing. [Exit Loud Scratch. 
Lady. Oh, I shall burst with rage ! — Mr. Vapid, 
I desire you'll explain how you came in that closet. 
— Why don't you answer me, sir ? 

Vapid. Your pardon, ma'am, 1 was taking a note 

of the affair — and yet I'm. afraid 

Ijady. What arc you afraid of, sir? 
Vapid. That it has been dramatized before;— it^is 
certainly not a new case. 

3 
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Lady. Insupportable ? — But I take my leave of you 
all ! — I abandon you for ever ! — I ! — oh, I shall go 
Ivild! [£j?i^, in a ruge, 

Flor, Ay, ay, follow his lordship — virtue is ever 
sure to meet its reward. Now, Mr. Vapid, tell us 
how you came in that closet. 

Vapid, 'Faiih, I can't. — I believe the servant hur- 
ried me there on your approach. 

Flor, Then you didn't come to meet Lady Wait- 
for't ? 

Vapid, Meet Lady Waitfor't ! — no, I came to read 
my epilogue to Neville ; and a wonderful production 
it is — " fhe tyrant totters, and the senate nods." 

[IValking abovt. 

Lovisa, To what a strange fatality of circumstances 
has her character been exposed ! — but vice often finds 
its punishment for a crime it never committed, when 
it escapes for thousands it daily practises. 

FJor, Well, Miss Courtney, I hope now your ap- 
prehensions are at an end ? 

Louisa, Yes, sir, I shall remain for the short time 
necessary to prepare for my journey, and beg I may 
detain you no longer. I'm afraid 1 have already been 
a great intruder. ^ 

Flor, No, you have been the occasion of more hap- 
piness than ever I experienced. But you won't leave 
Bath, till you've seen my brother ? 

Louisa. Oh, 1 have been cruelly deceived, Mr. Flo- 
riville ! 1 have injured your brother so much, that, 
though I wish, I almost dread to see him. < 

Flor, Then I'll go in search of him, — and if I don't 
reconcile you Come, Mr. Vapid, will you walk i 

Vapid, With all my heart. 

Flor, [Taking him by the hand!\ By Heaven, you 
are an honest fellow. 

Vapid, Madam, good night! — If I can be of any 
service to you in the dramatic, or au^j QVk"&\\>ivj>'^^^ 
may command mt. 
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Fhr. Ay, I'll answer for him, — he would die to 
$erve you. 

Vapid. Die to serve her! ay, " Die all ! — die nobly! 
— <iie like demigods l" [Exeunt, 



ACT THE FIFTH. 



SCENE I. 

Lady WaitforVs Apartment. 

Lady Waitfor't Sewered at her ToUette. Letty 

Waiting, 

Lady. Mr. Vapid not come yet, Letty ? 

Letty. No, ma'am, — but the servant, who found 
him at the tavern, said he would be here immedi- 
Ately. 

Lady, t protest, I am almost weary of them all. — 
[Noise withmU.I See who's there. 

[Letty listens, and returns^ 

Letty, Mr. Vapid, at last : — now, pray your lady- 
ship; insist on his explaining every thing to my lord. 

Lady. Yes ; but vilely as he has treated me, I must 
still be calm. 

Vapid, putting his head in. 

Walk in, sir, walk in. 

Vapid, No, ma'am, I'd rather stay here. 
Lady. 1 beg you'll be seated, Mr, Vapid — I have 
^^meilung o/consequenct to imparl to you. 
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Enter Vapid, gently. 

Vapid, Yd never have ventured, but in hopes bf 
seeing my ilear Marianne. 

Ladj/, Indeed I will not detain you a moment. 

Vapid, Very well, ma'am, if that's the case 

ISlowli/ seating himself,] It's very alarming. [Aside, 

Ladtf, Letty, leave the room, and fasten the door. 

[Exit Lbttt. 

Vapid, No, no ! — don't do that, I beseech you ! 

I4ady. You're very much frightened, Mr. Vapid ;— r 
1 hope you don't suppose I have any design against 
you? 

Vapid, I don't know, really, ma'am — such things 
are perfectly dramatic. 

Lady, Well, but to release you from your fears, 
I'll tell you why I have given you this trouble. — My 
business, Mr. Vapid, was to converse with you on the 
farcical affair, that happened at Neville's. 

Vapid, Farcical ! 

Lady. Yes, sir, the farcical affair that happened at 
Mr. Neville's. 

Vapid, Farcical ! — what, my epilogue, ma'am? — I 
hope you don't mean to reflect on that ? 

Lady. No, sir, far from it — I have no doubt but it 
is a very elegant composition. 

Vapid, Doubt ! — here it is, read it ! — the very first 
production of the ag« ! A regular climax of poetic 
beauty ! — The last line the ne plus ultra of genius. 

Lady* But, to be serious, Mr. Vapid— 

Vajad, Why, I am serious : — and I'll tell you. Lady 
Waitfor't, 'tis the last line of an epilogue, and the last 
scene of a comedy, that always distracts me — ^'tis the 
reconciliation of lovers^therc's the difficulty ! — You 
find it so in real life, I dare say \ 

Lady. Yes.^— But, Mr. Vapid, this affair concerns 
me excessively, and 1 wish to know what is to be 
dlone. 
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Vapid, ril tell you, — write a play, — and bad as it 
may possibly be, siaty ii's a translation from the French, 
and interweave a few compliments on the English, 
and, my life on't, it docs wonders. — Do it, and say 
you bad (he thought from me. 

Lady. Sir, do you mean to deride me ? 

Vapid, No. — But only be cautious in your style— 7 
women are in general apt to indulge that pruriency 
and warm luxuriancy of fancy they possess, — but do 
be careful — be decent — if you are not, I have done 
with you. 

Lady, Sir, I desire you'll be more respectful. — I 
don't understand it at all. [Rising, 

£/2/er Marianne. 

Vapid, Then here comes one that will explain every 
thing. 

" There's in her all that we believe of Heaven; 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 
Eternal joy, and everlasting love !" 

My dear sweet little partner, I rejoice to see you ! 

Mari, And my dear sweet Mr. Poet, I rejoice to 
see you ! 

Lady, Provoking ! — Have I not told you a thou- 
sand times, never to break in upon me, when I am 
alone? 

Mari, Alone, my lady ! do you call Mr. Vapid 
nobody, then ? 

Lady, Suppose I should, — what is it to you ? 

Mari, Then I have a wrong notion of your nobo- 
dies.— ^ I always thought them harmless, unmeaniifg 
things; but Mr. Vapias not so very harmless either — 
are you, Mr. Vapid ? 

Vapid. Indeed, ma'am, I am not. 

Mari. There now, — I told you so. — Upon my word, 
you rely too much on your time of life, — you do 
indeed. You think, because you're a little the worse 
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for wear, you may trust yourself any where, — but 
you're mistaken — you're not near so bad as you ima- 
gine — nay, I don't flatter, do I, Mr. Vapid ? 

Vapid, Indeed, ma'am, you do not. 

Ijody, Lookye, miss, — your insolence is not to be 
borne, — you have been ihe chief cause of all my 
perplexities. 

Mart, Nay, aunt, don't say that. 

Lady^ No matter, — your behaviour is shameless, and 
it is high time I exerted <he authority of a relation — 
you are a disgrace to me — to yourself, and your 
friends — therefore, I am determined to put into exe- 
cution a scheme I have long thought of. 

Man, What is it? something pleasant I hope. 

Lady. No, you shall retire to a convent, till you 
take possession of your fortune. 

Mari. A convent ! Oh lord ! I can't make up my 
mind to it, now don't, pray don't think of it — I de- 
clare its quite shocking. 

Lady, It is a far better place than you deserve; 
my resolution is fixed, and we shall see whether a life 
of solitude and austerity will not awaken some sense 
of shame in you. 

Mari, Indeed, I can't bear the thoughts of it, — 
Oh do speak to her, Mr. Vapid — tell her about the 
nasty monks, now do, a convent ! mercy! what a 
check to the passions? Oh! I can't bear it. 

[Weeping, 

Vapid, Gad, here's a sudden touch of tragedy — 
pray. Lady Waitfor't, reflect — you can't send a lady 
to a convent when the theatres are open. 

Mari, It will be the death of me ! pray, my dear 
aunt — — ' 

Lady. Not a word — I am determined — to-morrow 
you shall leave this country, and then 1 have done 
with you for ever. 

Mari, Oh ! my poor heart ! Ob, Oh I 

o 
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Vapid, See ! she'll faint ! 

Man. Oh ! oh ! oh ! 

[ M A R 1 A N N K faints in La dy Wa itfor't's Arms. 

Lady. Oh ; I have gone too far, Mr. Vapid ! 

rapid. 1 fly, Til call the servants. Have you got 
any drops ? 

Ladi/. I have some drops in this closet may recover 
her — hold her a moment, and for Heaven's sake take 
care of her. . [Exit. 

[Marianne lays in Vapid's arms. 
Here's a situation ! — Poor girl ! how 1 pity her ! 1 
really loved her. 

Mari. Did you really love me, Mr. Vapid ? 

Vapid* Heyday ! recovered ! — here s incident ! 

Mari, But did you really love me, Mr. Vapid ? 

Vapid. Yes 1 did, — here's stage effect ! 

Mari. And would you have really run away with 
me, Mr. Vapid? 

Vapid. Yes, 1 really would. — 

Mari, Then come along, this moment. 

Vapid. Hush! — here's the old lady! keep dying, as 
before, and we'll effect the business — more equivoque ! 

£/i/er Lady Waitfok't. 

Lady. Well, Mr. Vapid, how does she do ? lord! 
she's in strong convulsions. 

Vapid, Yes, ma'am, she's dying ; where are th« 
. drops f 

Lady. Here, sir. 

Vapid. There are very few — are there any more of 
the same kind ? 

Lady. Yes, plenty. 

Vapid, Fetch them, — 'ti? the only hope — if you 
have any hartshorn too, bring a little of that. 

Lady. I'm quite shocked ! [Exit, 

Mari. Well, Mr. Vapid, now let's run away — come 
— why what are you thinking of? 
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Vapid. My last act, and I fear — 
. Mari. What do you fear ? 

Vapid. That it can't be managed — let me see — we 
certainly run away, and she returns — Yaith, I must 
see her return. 

Mari. No, no, pray let us begone, think of this 
another time. 

Vapid, So I will — it will do for the fourth, though 
not for the fifth act, — therefore my dear little girl, 
come away, and we'll live and die together. 

Mari. Die together. 

Vtqnd, Ay, ** Die all ! die nobly ! die like demi- 
gods !" [Exeunt. 

Enter Ladt Waitfort. 

Lady, Here, Mr. Vapid — here are the drops ! — 
What, gone! — ruined by a writer of epilogues ! — Oh ! 
I shall burst with disappointment ! [Exit» 



SCENE II. 

Another Apartment in Neville's House — In the back 
ScenCf Glass Doors, with Curtains. 

Enter Louisa Couktnet. 

Louisa, Still in the same house, yet still afraid to 
meet him ! Oh, Nevillt- ! my superior in every thing; 
how can I hope for your forgiveness ? while you re- 
vealed an affection it had done you credit to deny^ 
I concealed a passion 1 might have been proud to 
confess. 

Enter Vapid and ^arianme, 

Mari. Oh ! Miss Courtney ! my sweet Miss Court- 
ney ! Mr. Vapid, here, has run away with me, aa4 
I aip so frightened for fear of Lady Via\\.lQi\« 

G % 
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Louisa, Yes, she may well alarm you, — she has 
destroyed my peace for ever ! but have you seen Mr. 
Neville? yet, why do I a^k ? 

Vapid, Seen Mr. Neville ! — What, doesn't he yet 
know you are in his lodgings ? 

Louisa, No, and I hope never will — the moment 
his brother returns, I shall set out for my uncle's, 
and perhaps never see him more. 

Vapid, And why not see him, ma'am ? 

Louisa, Because I cannot bear the sight of one I 
have so injured. 

Vapid, This'll do — mutual equivoque ! equal mis- 
understanding ! my own case exactly ! 

Man. Your own case ! Lord ! you base man, have 
you got a young lady in your lodgings ? 

Vapid, Ridiculous ! don't talk about young ladies 
at such an awful — the very situation in my comedy ! 
the last scene to a syllable 1 — here's an opportunity 
of improving the denouement ! 

Enter Peter. 

Peter, Ma'am, my master is return'd — the oc- 
casion of his delay has been a long interview with Mr^ 
Willoughby, — he doesn't know you are here. 

Louisa, Marianne excuse me — you'll be safe from 
Lady Waitfor't here — indeed I'm very ill. 

Mari, Nay — where are you going. 

Louisa, Alas ! any where to avoid him — farewell ! 
and may you enjoy that happiness I have for ever 
lost I [Exit. 

Mari, Poor dear girl ! I mustn't leave her thus — 
Mr. Vapidy we won't run away till something is done 
for her. 

Vapid, Go, — there's a good girl — follow her, ami 
comfort her. 

Mari, I will— Lord ! if they must be happy in 
being friends again what must i be who make thcni 
so I [Exit, 
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Vapid, The picture before me ! all from nature*-^ 
I must heighten his distress, for contrast is every thing 
— Peter, not a word for your life. 

Enter Neville, # 

Net. Vapid, I am glad to see you — any letter from 
my brother? [To Peter. 

Peter. None, sir. 

Nev. Nor message ? 

Peter, No, sir. 

Nev, Then 1 need doubt no longer — ^'tis evident 
he avoids me — cruel, ungenerous Floriville ! — 

[Seats himself. 

Vapid. [Leaning over Ms Chair,] Miss Courtney will 
never see you again. 

Nev, 1 know it — too well I know it — that, and 
that alone, makes me determined to leave this country 
forever. 

Vapid. You are unhappy then. 

Nev, Completely so. 

Vapid, Then stop. — [Sits by Ami.] She was an angel, 
Harry. 

Ntfo, Ay, a divinity ! 

Vapid. And then to lose her ! 

Nto. [Bising.l 'Sdeath ! — don't torment me ! — my 
griefs are already beyond bearing. 

Vapid. It will do — he's as unhappy as I could 
wish. 

Peter, I can hold no longer— Sir ! — 

Vapid, Hush ! — you d — d dog, you'll ruin the 
' catastrophe. 

Peter, I don't care — I'll tell him every thing— Sir ! 
—Mr. Neville ! 

Vapid. You villain !^ — Do you ever go to a play? — 
do you ever sit in the gallery ? 

Peter, Yes, sir, sometimes. 

Vapid, Then know this is all for your good ■ ■ 
you'll applaud it pome day or olVier jom ^o^— ^^\!Vi\v> 

• 3 
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won't he have happiness enough bye and bye ? — What 
— you are going abroad, Neville ? 

Nev, Yes, for ever. — Farewell, Vapid. ^ 

Vapid, Farewell, Neville — good ni<5ht — : Now 

for the efftct ! — Miss Courtney is in the next room. 

Nev. What! 

Vapid. Miss Courtney is in the next room« 

Nev. Louisa ! Is it possible ? 

Vapid, There's light and shade! — Yes, your brother 
brought her here, and she expects him to return 
every moment. 

Nev. My brother ! then 'tis he means to marry 
her — nay, perhaps they are already married — Heavens! 
I shall go wild ! 

Vapid. Don't, don't go wild — that will ruin the 
denouement. 

Nev. No matter — I am resolved — I'll bid her 
farewell for ever — Vapid, 'lis the last favour I shall 
ask of you — give her ihis [A Letter.] and tell her, 
since I have resented Willoughby's attack on her 
honour, I think I may be allowed to vindicate my 
own ; tell her, great as have been my faults, my 
truth has still been greater, and wherever 1 wan- 
der — 

Vapid. Here's a flourish, now ; — why you misun- 
derstand — she is not married, nor going to be mar- 
ried. 

Nev. Come, this is no time for raillery. 

Vapid. Raillery ! — why, Tm serious — serious as the 
fifth act — she is uow weeping on your account. 

Nev. Pr'ythee leave fooling, it will produce no 
effect, believe me. 

Vapid. Won't it ? it will produce a very great effect 
though, believe me. Zounds ! go to her, preserve the 
unity of action, — marry her directly, and if the ca- 
tastrophe does not conclude with spirit, damn my 
comedy, — damn my comedy — that's all, damn my 
comtdy» 
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Neo. 'Would to Heaven you were in earnest. 

Vapid, Earnest ! why there it is now i the women, 
dear creatures, are always ready enough to produce 
eflfect — but the men are so curst undramatic. — Go to 
her, — I telLyou, go to her, — 

[Exit Neville. — Vapid stands aside. 

Enter Lord Scratch and Floriville. 

Lord, That curst dramatic maniac, — if I see him 
again 

Flor, My dear uncle, consent to Harry's marriage, 
and depend on't he shall trouble you no more. 

Lord. I tell you again, sir, I will not. 

Flor, Will you give any hopes of future consent ? 

Lord, By the word of a peer, 1 will not. 

[Vapid, coming forward^ touching Lord 
Scratch on the Shoulder ^ and writing 
in common-place Book, 

Vapid, Master Brook, let me persuade you. 

Lord, Flames and firebrands, the iiend again ! 

Vapid. Give consent, and I'll give Neville a fortune 
- — he shall have the entire profit of the different, plays 
in which I intend to have the honour of introducing 
yourself, and the old Lady Hurlothrumbo. 

Lord, Oh, that I was not a peer ! if I was any 
thing else — but, thank Heaven, Louisa is more averse 
to tbe match than myself. 

Vapid, Is she ? 

Lgrd, Yes, she knows his falsehood, and despises 
him. 

Vapid, What, you are confident of it ? 

Lord, Out of my way, sir, — 111 not answer jfon, 
— ril go take her to town directly. — Out of my way, 
sir. 

Vapid. Stop — you're wrong. Master Brook — she's 
in that room. 

Lord. Where ? —behind me ? 
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Vaj^. Yes — there— there ! [Pointing.] Now for it! 
•—what an effect! 

[LokD S. opens the Glass Doors^ and discovers 
l^EYiLLK kneeling to Louisa. Marianns 
with them, 

Vapid^ There, Peter I there's catastrophe ! — Shaks- 
peare's invention nothing! — Applaud it, you dog- 
dap, clap, Peter, clap ! 

Lord, What are you at, you impudent rascal ?— 
get out of the room. . [Exit Peter, 

Vapid, I should set this down — I may forget. 

Mari, Lord ! he has a very bad memory, — I hope 
he won't forget our marriage. 

Nev, Oh ! Louisa, what am I to think ? 

Louisa. That I have wronged thee, Neville ! 

[Embracing^ 

Flor. My dear Harry, let this be my apology for 
not having seen you before. [Giving him a Paper,] Miss 
Courtney, ten thousand joys ; — could 1 have found 
my brother, you should have seen him sooner. 

Nev, Why, here is a deed of gift of half your 
estate ! 

Flor. I know it, but say nothing. When you gave 
me money, five year* ago, did I say any ihing ? — no, 
I &rgot it as soon as it was over; and should never 
bate recollected, at this moment, but for my lord's 
inhumanity. — Uncle, 1 thank you, — ^you have- made 
me the happiest man alive. 

Jjord. Don*i perplex me; — what a compound of 
folly and generosity. 

Man, Uncle-in law, what are your feelings on this 
occasion } — as my aunt says. 

Lord. Feelinsts ! — I never knew a peer had any. 

Maxi, Didn't you ? 

Lord. No; but now I find the contrary : I begin to 
think I've a heart like other men. It's better to atohe 
for an error, than persist in one — therefore give m» 
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that deed, Neville there, sir, [Giving it to Floki- 

viLLE.] do you think nobody has estates but your- 
self? — Louisa and her forlune are your own, Neville; 
and after my death, you shall have all limine : — and 
now there's a cursed burden off my mind. 

Mari. Now, you're a dear creature ! and I won't 
marry, — that's what I won't, without consulting 
you. 

Lord, You marry! why, who should you marry?— 
And pray, how came you here ? 

Mari, A gentleman run away with me; — ^e is now 
in the room. 

Lord. In the room ! what, Floriville ? 

Mari, No, behind you. 

[Pointing to Vapid, who is writing at a Table, 

Lord. Ghosts and spectres ! my evil genius ! 

Mart. Come, my dear, haven't you almost finished ? 

[Vapid risesu 

Ffljwrf.' Yes, the denouement is complete, and now, 
Mrs. Vapid, I resign myself to love and you. 

Mari. Come, give consent, my lord, — my husband 
will get money, though I have none. 

Lord. None ! — I dare say he can tell you, you will 
have twelve thousand pounds in less than a year. 

Vapid. That's a new incident ! 

Mari. Shall I ! then, 'faith, Mr. Vapid, we'll build 
a theatre of our o>^n ; you shall write plays, and V\\ 
act them. 

Enter Eswi. 

Ennui. I've an idea — I give you joy, Neville. — I 
mean to kill time, by living single ; and, therefore, I 
hope, the lady and the borough may be yours. 

Mari» Mr. Ehnifi, I hope you'll forgive me, and 
Sir Fjarry Hustle, the fatigue we occasioned you? 

Ennui. Yaw, aw — don't mention it. — The very re- 
collection makes me faint. — In fact — my lord^ I \uAt 
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met one of Lady Waitfor'fs servants, who tells me she 
has left Bath in a rage. 

Flor. 1 am afraid she has escaped too easily. 

Lord, Oh, never think of her! I can answer for her 

Eunishment being adequateto her crimes — Willoughby 
as told me all her schemes, — and if ever I hear her 
name again, may I lose my peerage, and dress like a 
gentleman. 

Etmuu My lord — I've ah idea — 

Vapid, Sir, I beg your pardon ; but really, if you 
have an idea, I will trouble you to spare it me for my 
comedy. 

Ennui, In fact — I don't comprehend. I have read 
your ** die air epilogue, and — 

Vapid. Oh, then I don't wonder at your having 
ideas ! 

Lord, Oh, poor fellow ! he's always talking about 
what he never has. — Neville, my boy, may you be as 
happy as I am. 

Flor, Ay, I'll answer for his happiness by my own^ 
— 'Miss Courtney, notwithstanding my brother, I will 
** still live in your eye, — die in your lap — and be bu- 
ried in your heart:" and, moreover, 1 will stay with 
you both in England. 

Louisa, Yes, Floriville, if you would behold pure, 
unsullied, love, never travel out of this country. De- 
pend on't, 

No foreign climes such high examples prove, 
Of wedded pleasure, or connubial love. 
Long in this land have joys domestic grown, 
Nurs'd in the cottage — cherish'd on the throne, 
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REMARKS. 



This tragedy was brought upon the stage in 1780; 
it was extremely admired, and exceedingly attractive. 

Neither « The Winter's Tale", nor " Henry Vlir 
by Shakspeare, were at that time performed at either 
of the theatres ; and the town had no immediate com- 
parison to draw between the conjugal incidents in 
" The Count of Narbonne," and those which occur in 
these two fery superior dramas. 

The Cardinal Wolsey of Shakspeare, is, by Jeph- 
son, changed into a holy and virtuous priest ; but 
his importance is, perhaps, somewhat diminished by 
a discovery, which was intended to heighten the in- 
terest of his character ; but which is introduced in 
too sudden, and romantic a manner, to produce the 
desired consequence upon a well-judging auditor. 

One of the greatest faults, by which a dramatist 
can disappoint and fret his auditor, is also to be met 
with in this play. — Infinite discourse is exchanged, 
numberless plans formed, and variety of passions 
agitated, concerning a person, who is never brought 
upon the stage — Such is the personal nonentity of 
Isabel, in this tragedy, and yet the fable could not 
proceed without her. — Alphonso, so much talked of, 
yet never seen, is an allowable abseatee^ kavvw^^ ds?- 
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parted to another world ; and yet^ whether such in- 
visible personages be described as alive, or dead, that 
play is the most interesting, which makes mention of 
no one character, but those which are introduced to 
the sight of the audience. 

The lover of romances, whose happy memory, un- 
clouded by more weighty recollections, has retained 
a wonderful story, by the late Lord Orford, called, 
^^ The Castle of Otranto,** will here, it is said, find a 
resemblance of plot and incidents, the acknowledged 
effect of close imitation. 

Lord Orford, (at that time Mr. Horace Walpole,) 
attended some rehearsals of this tragedy, upon the 
very account, that himself was -the founder ^f the 
fabric. 

The author was of no mean reputation in the lite- 
rary world, for he had already produced several 
successful dramas. ^' The Count of Narbonne" prov- 
ed to be his last, and his best composition. Terror 

is here ably excited by descriptions of the pretemar 
tural — Horror, by the portraiture of guilt ; and com- 
passion, by the view of suffering innocence. — These 
are three passions, which, divided, might each con- 
stitute a tragedy ; and all these powerful engines of 
the mind and heart, are here, most happily combined 
to produce that end, — and each formf a lessoix of mo« 
rality. 
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COUNT OF NARBONNE. 



ACT THE FIRST. 



«C£N£ I. 



AHaU. 



Enter the Count, speaking to an Officer; Fabian 

foUotxmg. 

Count, Not to be found ! is this your faithful sern 
vice? 
How could she pass unseen ? By hell, 'tis false! 
Thou hast betra/d me. 

Offi. Noble sir ! my duty 

Count, Your fraud, your negligence — away, reply 
not. 
Find her within this hour ; else, by my life, 
The gates of Narbonne shall be clos'd against thee ; 
Then make the world thy country. [Exit OfFiCERi 
Fabian, stay ! 

Misfortunes fall so thick upon my head^ 
Tbey will not give me lime to \.\i\t&L— X^Xj^'^^aJ^^* 
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Fah. Heaven knows, I wish your peace ; but am to 
learn, 
What grief more fresh than my young lord's decease, 
A sorrow but of three days past, can move you. 

Count, O bitter memory ! gone, gone forever I 
The pillar of my house, my only son ! 

Fab. Twas terrible indeed. 

Count. Ay, was it not ? 
And then the manner of it ! think on that ! 
Disease, that robb'd me of two infant sons. 
Approaching slow, bade me prepare to lose them ; 
I saw my lilies drooping; and, accustomed 
To see them dying, bore to see them d^ad : 
But, Oh my Edmund! — ^Thou remember'st, Fabian, 
How blithe he went to seek the forest's sport! 

Fab. 'Would I could not remember! 

Count. That cursed barb, 
(My fatal gift) that dash'd him down the cliff, 
Seera'd proud of his gay burden. — Breathless, man- 
gled. 
They bore him back to me. Fond man ! I hoped 
This day, this happy rinatch with Isabel 
Had made our line perpetual ; and, this day, 
The unfruitful grave receives him. Yes, 'tis fate ! 
That dreadful denunciation 'gainst my house. 
No prudence can avert, nor prayers can soften. 

Fab. Think not on that ; some visionary's dream. 
What house, what family could e'er know peacc^ 
If such enthusiast's ravings were believ'd, 
And phrensy deem'd an insight of the future? 
But may I dare to ask, is it of moment 
To stir your anger thus, that Isabel 
Has left the castle ? 

Count. Of the deepest moment : 
My best hope hangs on her ; some future time, 
I may instruct thee why. — ^These cares unhinge me : 
Just now, a herald from her angry father 
JLe/t me this dJro eiectioiv— to rcwgft 
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My titles, and this ample signory, 
(Worthy a monarch's envy) or to meet him, 
And try my right by arms. But pr'ythee tell, 
(Nor let a fear to wound thy master's pride 
Restrain thy licens'd speech) hast thou e'er heard 
My father Raymond— — (cast not down thine eye) 
By any indirect or bloody means, 
Procured that instrument, Alphonso's will, 
That made him heir to Narbonne ? 

Fab. My best lord. 
At all times would I fain withhold from you, 
Intelligence unwelcome, but most now. 
At seasons such as this, a friendly tongue 
Should utter words like balm ; but what you ask — 

Count. I ask, to be inform'd of. Hast thou known 
me 
From childhood, up to man, and canst thou fear 
I am so weak of soul, like a thin reed, 
To bend and stagger at such puny blast? 
No ; when the tempest rages round my head, 
I give my branches wider to the air. 
And strike my root more deeply. — ^To thy tale ; 
Away with palliatives and compliments; — 
Speak plainly. 

Fab, Plainly, then, my lord, I have heard 
What, for the little breath, I have to draw, 
I would not, to the black extent of rumour, 
Give credit to. — But you command me speak — 

Count. Thy pauses torture me. — Can I hear worse- 
Than this black scroll contains ? this challenge here, 
From Isabella's father, haughty Godfrey ? 
In broad, and unambiguous words, he tells me, 
My father was a murderer, and forg'd 
Alphonso's testament. 

Fab, From Palestine, 
That tale crept hither; where, foul slander says^ 
The good Alphonso, not, as we believe. 
Died oi a fever, but a venoiu'd &ia\x^V 
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Your father, his companion of the cross, 
Did with his own hand mingle ; his hand too, 
Assisted by some cunning practisers, 
ModclM that deed, which, barring Godfrey's right. 
And other claims from kindred, nam'd Count Ray- 
mond 
Lord of these fair possessions. 

Count. Ha! I have it ; 
'Tis Godfrey's calumny; he has coin'd this lie ; 
And his late visit to the Holy Land, 
No doubt, has furnish 'd likelihood of proof, 
To give his fiction colour. 

Fab. Sure, 'tis so. 

Count. He, too, has forg'd this idle prophecy, 
(To shake roe with false terrors) this prediction. 
Which, but to think of, us'd to freeze my veins ; 
** That no descendant from my father's loins, 
" Should live to see a grandson ; nor Heaven's wrath 
" Cease to afflict us, till Alphonso's heir 



** Succeeded to his just inheritance." 



Hence superstition mines my tottering state. 
Loosens my vassals' faith, and turns their tears. 
Which else would fall for my calamities, 
To gloomy pause, and gaping reverence : 
While all my woes, to their perverted sense, 
Seem but the marvellous accomplishment 
Of revelation, out of nature's course. 

Fab, Reason must so interpret. Good my lord, 
What answer was return'd to Godfrey's challenge ? 

Count. Defiance, 

Fab. Heaven defend you ! 

Count. Heaven defend me ! 
I hope it will, and this right arm to boot. 
But, hark ! I hear a noise. — Perhaps my people 
Have found the fugitive. — Haste ! bid them enter. 

[Ewit Fabian. 
She eyed me with abhorrence ; at the sound 
Of love — o/inarrjagcjfled indignant from me. 
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Yet must I win her: should she meet my wish, 
Godfrey would prop the right he strives to shake, 
Securing thus to his fair daughter's issue, 
All that now hangs on the sword's doubtful point. 

Enter Officer. 

• 

Now, what tidings ? 
Where is the lady ? 

Offi, We have searched in vain 
The castle round ; left not an aisle, or vault, 
Unvisited. 

Count. Damnation! 
Offi. Near the cloister, 
From whence, by the flat door's descent, a passage 
Beneath the ground leads onward to the convent, 
We heard the echo of a falling weight. 
And sought it by the sound. 
Count. Well, and what then? 
Offi. The unsettled dust left us no room to doubt . . 
The door had just been rais'd. 

Count, She has escap'd, 
And by confed'racy : to force that bar, 
Without more aid, had baffled twice her strength. 
Go on. 

Offi, We enter'd ; with resistance bold. 

Theodore brought in by Fabian and 
Attendants, 

This peasant push'd us backward from the spot. 
My arm was rais'd to smite him, but respect 
For something in his^ aspect, check'd the blow. 
He, chiding, parleying by tarns, gave time 
For whosoever had descendeii there^ 
(The lady doubtless) to elude our search : 
The rest, himself will tell. 

Count. [To Theodore.] Ha! what art thou? 

Theodore, It seems, thy prisoner : disenga^evme^t^t 
Trom their rude grasp, and I twa.^ \fe^ ^^^ tcw^\^* 
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Count* Unhand hUn* I should know thee; I have 
seen 
Features like thine. Answer me, wert thou found 
As these men say ? 
, Theod. I was. 

Count. And what thy purpose ? 
Theod. Chance brought me there. 
Count, And did chance lead thee, too, 
To aid a fugitive ? 

Theod. They saw not that. 

Count, They saw it not ! How ! could her delicate 
hands, 
Weak, soft, and yielding to the gentlest touch, 
Sustain that pond rous mass ? No ; those tough arms, 
Thy force, assisted ; else, thou young dissemble r 
Theod, She had been seiz'd, and by compulsion 
brought 
Where I stand now. 

Count, Thou dost avow it then. 
Boast it even to my face, audacious stripling ! 
Such insolence, and these coarse rustic weeds 
Are contradictions. 'Answer me, who art thou ? 
Theod, Less than I should be; more than what I 

seem. 
Count. Hence with this saucy ambiguity. 
What is thy name, thy country? That mean habit, 
Which should teach humbleness, speaks thy condition. 
Theod, My name is Theodore, my country, France, 
My habit little suited to my mind. 
Less to my birth, yet fit for my condition. 

Count. O, thou'art then, some young adventurer, 
Some roving knight, a hero in disguise. 
Who, scorning forms of vulgar ceremony, 
No leave obtain'd, waiting no invitation, 
Enters our castles, wanders o'er our halls. 
To succour dames distressed, or pilfer gold. 

Theod, There is a source of reverence for thee here, 
Forbids me, though provok'd, tetoit \)^^ Uwvt&% 
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Count. If I endure this more, I shall grow vile 

Even to ray hinds 

Theod. Hold, let me stop thy wrath. 
I see thy quivering lip, thy fiery eye. 
Forerun a storm of passion. To prevent thee 
From terms too harsh, perhaps, fo^ thee to offer, 
Or me to hear (poor as I seem) wiih honour, 
I will cut short thy interrogatories, 
And on this theme give thee the full extent 
Of all I know, or thou canst wish to learn. 
Count, Do it. 

Theod. Without a view to thwart thy purpose, 
(Be what it might), was I within thy walls. 
In a dim passage of the castle-aisles. 
Musing alone, I heard a hasty tread. 
And breath drawn short, like one in fear of peril. 
A lady entered, fair she seem'd, and young, 
Guiding her timorous footsteps by a lamp; 
" The lord, the tyrant of this place, (she cried) 
" For a detested purpose, follows me ; 
" Aid me, good youth:" then pointing to the ground, 
•* That door," she added, " leads to sanctuary." 
I seized an iron hold, and, while I tugg*d 
To heave the unwilling weight, I learn'd her title. 
Count, The Lady Isabel ? 
Theod. The same. A gleam. 
Shot from their torches, who pursued her track. 
Prevented more ; she hastened to the cave, 
And vanished from my sight. 

Count. And did no awe. 
No fear of him, she call'd this castle's lordj) 
Its tyrant, chill thee ? 

Theod. Awe, nor fear, I know not, 
And trust, shall never ; for I know not guilt. 

Count. Then thou, it seems, art master here, not I; 
Thou canst control my projects, blast my schemes, 
And turn to empty air my power in Narbonne. 
Ais^, should my daughter chus^ Xo &) ivv) ^^^^^ 

c 
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• 

Agaitist my bidding, guards^and bolts were vain : 
This frize-clad champion, gallant Theodore, 
Would lend his ready arm, and mock my caution. 

Theod. Thy daughter! O, 1 were, indetd, too 
bless'd, 
Could I but live to render her a service ! 

Count. My daughter, would, I hope, disdain thy 
service. 

Theod, Wherefore am I to blame ? What I have 
done^ 
Were it to do again, again Fd do it. 
And may this arm drop palsied by my side, 
When its cold sinews shrink to aid afHiction ! 

Count. Indeed ! 

Theod. Indeed. Frown on. — Ask thy own heart, 
Did innocence and beauty bend before thee, 
Hunted, and trembling, wouldst thou tamely pause, 
Scanning pale counsel from deliberate fear, 
And weigh each possibility of danger ? 
No ; the instinctive nobleness of blood 
Would start beyond the reach of such cold scrupUs, 
And instant gratify its generous ardour. 

Count. [Aside.] I must know more of this. His 
phrase, his look, 
His steady countenance, raise something here. 
Bids me beware of him- — I have no time 
To bandy idle words, with slaves like thee. 
I doubt not thy intent was mischievous ; 
Booty perhaps, or blood. Till more inquiry 
Clear, or condemn him, hold him in your guard. 
Give none admittance — ^Take him from my sight. 

Theod. Secure in her integrity, my soul 
Casts back thy mean suspicions, and tbrgives thee. 

[Theodore is led out hy Attendants. 

Count. Away with him ! — What means this heavi- 
ness ? 
My heart, that, like a well trimm'd, gallant bark, 
Was wont to mount the waves^ and dash ihem oC 
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In ineffectual foam, now seems to crack, 

And let in each assailing tide to sink me. 

I must not yield to this dull lethargy. 

Good Fabian, hie thee to Saint Nicholas'; 

Bid holy Austin straight repair to me. [Exit Fabian; 

His sanctity, and reverend character. 

His pious eloquence, made engines for me, 

Might save a world'of anguish to my soul. 

And smooth my unwelcome purpose to Hortensia. 

But how prevail with him ? — Ambition ? — No; 

The world is dead in him, and gold is trash 

To one, who neither needs, nor values it. 

Interest and love shall wear the guise of conscience ; 

I must pretend nice scruples, which I feel not, 

And make him mediate for me with the church. 

Yet he reveres the countess ; and, 1 fear, 

Will spy more sin, in doubts that wound her quiet, 

Than in my stifling them. But see, she comes, 

With downcast eye, and sad, dejected mien. 

1 will not yet disclose it. 

Enter the Countess. 

Where's my child. 

My all of comfort, now, my Adelaide ? 

Countess. Dear as she is, I would not have her all ; 
For 1 should then be nothing. Time has been. 
When, after three long days of aj)sence from you. 
You would have question'd me a thousand times. 
And bid me tell each trifle of myself; 
Then, satisfied at last, that all were well. 
At last, unwilling, turn to meaner cares. 

Count, This is the nature, sti-11 of womankind ; 
If fondness be their mood, we must cast off 
All grave-complexion'd thought, and turn our 

souls 
Quite froip their tenour, to wild levity ; 
Vary with all their humours, take their hues, 
As unsubstantial Iris from the suu : 

c a 
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Count. I scarce can breathe. Pr'ythee be quick, 
and etse me. 

Countess. Vqur absence on tiie Italian embassy 
Left him, you know, alone to my fond care. 
Long had some hidden grief, like a slow fire, 
"Wasted his vitals ; — on the bed of death, 
One object seem'd to harrow up his soul, 
The picture of Alphonso in the chamber: 
On that, his eye was set. — Methinks 1 see him. 
His ashy hue, his grisled, bristling hs^ir, 
His palms spread wide. For, ever would he cry, 
** That awful form — how terrible he frowns ! 
" See, how he bares his livid, leprous breast, 
" And points the deadly chalice T 

Count. Ha ! even so ! 

Countess. Sometimes he'd seize my hands, and 
grasp them close. 
And strain them to his hollow, burning eyes ; 
Then falter out, " I am, I am a villain ! 
** Mild angel, pray for me; — stir not, my child; 
" It comes again; —oh, do not leave my side.* 
At last, quite spent with mortal agonies, 
His soul went forth — and Heaven have mercy on him ! 

Count. £nough! Thy tale has almost iced my 
blood. 
Let me not think. Hortensia, on thy duty. 
Suffer no breath like this to pass thy lips : 
I will not taint my noble father^s honoul*. 
By vile suspicions, suck'd from nature's dregs. 
And the loose ravings of distempered fancy. 

Countess. Yet, Oh, decline this challenge ! 

CouXt. That, hereafter. 
Mean time, prepare my daughter to receive 
A husband of my choice. Should Godfrey come, 
(Strife might be so prevented) bid her try 
Her beauty's power. Stand thou but neuter. Fate ! 
Courage, and art^ shall arm me from mankind. 

i 
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ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE I. 



A Chamber, 



Enter pABiiiN an(2 J aqueline. 

Tab, No, no, it cannot be. My lord's commands 
Were absolute, that none should visit him. 

Jaq, What need he know it ? 

Fob. But perchance he should ? 
The study of my life has been his pleasure ; 
Nor will 1 risk his favour, to indulge 
Such unavailing curiosity. 

Jaq. Call it not so; I have kind counsel for him; 
Which, if he follow it, may serve to speed 
The hour of his deliverance, and appease 
The unjustly-anger'd count. 

Fah. Pray be content ; 
I dare not do it. Have this castle's walls 
Hous'd thee nine years, and, art thou yet to learn 
The temper of the count ? Serv'd and obey'd, 
There lives not one more gracious, liberal; 
Offend him, and his rage is terrible; 
I'd rather play with serpenls. But, fair Jaqueline, 
Setting aside the comeliness and grace 
Of this young rustic, which, I own, are rare, 
And baits to catch all women, pr'ythee tell. 
Why are you thus solicitous to see him? 

Jaq. In me, 'twere base to be indiffereivt; 
He was my life's preserver, nay, ^px^ets'd 
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A life more precious: yes, my dear young mistress! 
But for his aid, the eternal sleep of death 
Had clos'd the sweetest eyes that ever beam'd. 
Aloof, and frighted, stood her coward train. 
And saw a furious band of desperate slaves, 
Jnur'd to blood and rapine, bear her off. 

Fah. What ! when the gang of outlawed Thiery 
Rush'd on her chariot, near the wood of Zart, 
Was he the unknown youth, who succour'd her 
All good betide him for it. 

Jaq, Yes, 'twas he. 
From one tame wretch he snatch'd a half-drawn 

sword. 
And dealt swift vengeance on the ruffian crew. 
Two, at his feet stretch'd dead, the rest, amaz'd. 
Fled, muttering curses, while he bore her back. 
Unhurt, but by her fears. 

Fah, He should be worshipp*d, 
Have statues rais'd to him ; for, by my life, 
I think, there does not breathe another like her. 
It makes me young, to see her lovely eyes : 
Such charity ! such sweet benevolence ! 
So fair, and yet so humble! prais'd forever. 
Nay, w«nder'd at, for nature's rarest gifts. 
Yet lowlier than the lowest, 

Jaq, Is it strange. 
Fair Adelaide and I, thus bound to him, 
Are anxious for his safety ? What offence 
(And sure, 'twas unintended) could provoke 
The rigorous count thus to imprison him ? 

Fab, My lord was ever proud and choleric ; 
The youth, perhaps unus'd to menaces, 
Brook'd them but ill, and darted frown for frown : 
This stirr'd the count to fury. But fear nothing j 
All will be well ; Til wait the meetest season, 
And be his advocate. 
Jag, Mean time, repair to him ; 
Bid him be patient; let him want no comioxt. 
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Kind care can minister. My lady comes. 
May I assure her of your favour to him ? 

Fab, Assure her, that the man, who sav'd her life, 
Is dear to Fabian as his vital blood. [Exit* 

Enter Ad£Laii>e. 

Adel. I sent thee to his prison. Quickly tell me, 
What says he, does he know my sorrow for him? 
Does he confound me with the unfeeling crew, 
Who act my father's bidding ? Can his love 
Pity my grief, and bear this wrong with patience ? 

Jaq. I strove in vain to enter. Fabian holds him, 
By the count's charge, in strictest custody ; 
And, fearful to awake his master's wrath, 
Though much unwilling, bars me from his presence. 

AdeL Unkind old man ! I would myself entreat 
him. 
But fear my earnest look, these starting tears. 
Might to the experience of his prying age 
Reveal a secret, which, in vain, I strive 
To hide from my own breast. 

Jaq. Alas, dear lady, 
Did not your tongue reveal it, your chang'd mien, 
Once lighter than the airy wood-nymph's shade, 
Now turn'd to pensive thought and melancholy, — 
Involuntary sighs, — ^your cheek, unlike 
Its wonted bloom, as is the red-vein'd rose. 
To the dim sweetness of the violet — 
These had too soon betray'd you. But take heed ; 
The colour of our fate too oft is ting'd. 
Mournful, or bright, but from our first affections. 

AdeL Foul disproportion draws down shame on 
love, 
But where's the crime in fair equality ? 
Mean birth presumes a mind uncultivate. 
Left to the coarseness of its native soil, 

grow like weeds, and die, like them, neglected*^ 
But he was born my equal \ liuea^d Vi\^) 
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And titled as our great ones. 

Jaq. How easy is our faith to what we wish ! 
His story may be feign'd. 

AdeL I'll not mistrust him. 
Since the bless'd hour, that brought him first to save 

uie, 
How often have I listen'd to the tale ! 
Gallant, generous youth I 
Thy sport, mistortune,.from his infant years! — 
Wilt thou pursue him still? 

Jaq» Indeed, 'tis hard. 

AdeL But, oh, the pang, that these ungrateful walls 
Should be his prison ! Here, if I were aught. 
His presence should have made it festival ; 
These gates, untouched, had leap'd to give him en- 
trance, 
And songs of joy made glad the way before him. 
Instead of this,think what has been his welcome ! 
Dragg'd by rude hands before a furious judge, 
Insulted, raenac'd, like the vilest slave, 
And doomed, unheard, to ignominious bondage. 

Jaq. Your father kne^ not of his service to you ? 

AdeL No, his indignant soul disdainM to tell it. 
Great spirits, conscious of their inborn worth. 
Scorn by demand, to force the praise they merit ; 
They feel a flame beyond their brightest deeds. 
And leave the weak to note them, and to wonder. 

Jaq. Suppress these strong emotions. The count's 
eye 
Is quick to find offence. Should he suspect 
This unpermitted passion, 'twould draw down 
More speedy vcngi'anco on the helpless youth, 
Turning your fatal fondness to his ruin. 

AdeL Indeed, I want thy counsel. Yet, oh, leave 
me ! 
Find, if my gold, ray gems, can ransom him. 
Had I the world, it should be his as freely. 



1 
I 
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Jaq. Trust to my care. The countess comes to 
seek you ; 
Her eye is this way bent. Conceal this grief; 
All may be lost, if you betray such weakness. \Exif, 

Aclel, O love! thy sway makes me unnatutal. 
The tears, which should bedew the grave, yet green, 
•Of a dear brother, turning from their source. 
Forget his death, and fall for Theodore. 

Efiter the Countess. 

Countess, Come near, my love! When thou art 

from my side, 
Meihinks I wander like some gloomy ghost. 
Who, doom'd to tread alone a dreary round, 
Remembers the lost things, that made life precious^ 
Vet sees no end of cheerless solitude. 

Add. We have known too much of sorrow ; yet^ 

'twere wise 
To turn our thoughts from what mischance has ra- 

vish'd. 

And rest on what it leaves. My father's love 

Countess, Was mine, but is no more. 'Tis past, 'tii 

gone. 
That ray, at last, I hoped would never set, 
My guide, my light, through fortune'is blackest 

shades : 
It was my dear reserve, my secret treasure ; 
I stor'd it up,, as misers hoard their gold. 
Sure counterpoise for life's severest ills : 
Vain was my hope ; for love's soft sympathy, 
He pays me back harsh words, unkind reproof,. 
And looks that stab with coldness. 

AdeL Oh, most cruel! 
And, were he not my father, I could rail ; 
Call him unworthy of thy wondrous virtues; 
Blind, and unthankful, for the greatest blessing 
HeaVen*s ever-bounteous hand cou\d ^\io>N« w^xnNxxssw, 
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Countess, No, Adelaide; we must subdue such 
thoughts : 
Obedience is thy duty, patience mine. 
Just now, with stern and peremptory briefness. 
He bade me seek my daughter, and dispose her 
To wed, by his direction. Ir 

AdeL The saints forbid! ^ s. 

To wed by his directionl Wed with whom ? 

Countess. I know not whom. He counsels with 
himself. 

Adel. I hope he cannot mean it. 

Countess. T was his order. 

Adel. O madam ! on my knees 

Countess. What would my child ? 
Why are thy hands thus rais'd ? Why stream thint 

eyes ? 
Why flutters thus thy bosom ? Adelaide, 
Speak to me ! tellme, wherefore art thou thus ? 

Adel. Surprise and grief — I cannot, cannot speak. 

Countess. If 'tis a pain to speak, I would not urge 
thee. 
But can my Adelaide fear aught fromme? 
Am I so harsh ? 

Adel. Oh no ! the kindest, best ! 
But, would you save me from the stroke of death, 
If you would not behold your daughter, stretch'd| 
A poor pale corse, and breathless at your feet, 
Ob, step between me and this cruel mandate ! 

Countess. But this is strange ! — I hear your father's 
step: 
He must not see you thus : retire this moment. 
I'll come to you anon. 

AdeL Yet, ere I go» 
O make the interest of my heart your own ; 
Nor, like a senseless, undiscerning thing. 
Incapable of choice, nor worth the question, 
Suder this hasty transfer of your child : 
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Plead for me strongly, kneel, pray, weep for me ; 
And angels lend your tongue the power to move him ! 

[Exit. 
Countess. What can this mean, this ecstacy of pas- 
sion 1 
Can such reluctance, such emotions, spring 
From the mere nicety of maiden fear? 
The source is in her heart; I dread to trace it, 
Must then a parent's mild authority 
Be turn'd a cruel engine, to inflict 
Wounds on the gentle bosom of my child ? 
And am I doom'd to register each day 
But by some new distraction ? — Edmund ! Edmund ! 
In apprehending worse even than thy loss, • 
My sense, confused, rests on no single grief; 
For that were ease to this eternal pulse, 
Which, throbbing here, says, blacker fates must follow } 

Enter Count and Austin, meetings 

Count. Welcome, thrice welcome! By our holy 
mother, 
My house seems hallowM, when thou enter'st it. 
Tranquillity and peace dwell ever round thee; 
That robe of innocent white is thy soul's emblem, 
Made visible in unstain'd purity. 
Once more thy hand. 

Aust. My daily task has been, 
So to subdue the frailties we inherit. 
That my fair estimation might go forth, 
Nothing for pride, but to an end more righteous : 
For, not the solemn trappings of our state. 
Tiaras, mitres, nor the pontiff's robe, 
Can give such grave authority to priesthood, 
^s one good deed of grace and charily. 

Count. We deem none worthier. But to thy errand! 

Aust, I come commissioned from fair Isabel. 

Count. To me, or to the Countess } 

y«y/. Thus, to both. 
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For your fair courtesy, and entertainment, 
She rests your thankful debtor. You, dear lady. 
And her sweet friend, the gentle Adelaide, 
Have such a holy place in all her thoughts, 
That 'twere irreverence to waste her sense 
In wordy compliment. 

Countess, Alas ! where is she ? 
Till now I scarce had power to think of her; 
But 'tis the mournful privilege of grief, 
To stand excus'd from kind observances, 
Which else, neglected, might be deem'd offence. 

Aust. She dwells in sanctuary at Saint Nicholas': 
Why she took refuge there 

Count, Retire, Hortensia. 
I would have private conference with Austin, 
No second ear must witness. 

Countess, May I not, 
By this good man, solict hei return ? 

Count. Another time; it suits not now. — Retire. 

[Eant Countess. 
You come commissioned from fair Isabel ? 

Aust, I come commissioned from a greater power. 
The Judge of thee, and Isabel, and all. 
The offer of your hand in marriage to her, 
With your proposed divorce from that good lady, 
Tliat honoured, injur'd lady, you sent hence, 
She has disclos'd to me. 

Count, Which you approve not : 
So speaks the frowning prelude of your brow, 

Aust. Approve notf Did I not protest against it. 
With the bold fervour, of enkindled zeal, 
I were the pander of a love, like incest ; 
Betrayer of my trust, my function's shame. 
And thy eternal soul's worst enemy. 

Count, Yet let not zeal, good man, devour thy rea- 
son. 
Hear ills t, and then determine. Well you know, 
My hope of heirs has perish'd with my ^oiv-. 
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Since now full seventeen years, the unfruitful curse 
Has fallen upon Uortensia. Are these signs, 
(Tremendous signs, that startle Nature's order !) 
Graves casting up their sleepers, earth convuls'd, 
Meteors that glare my children's timeless deaths, 
Obscure to thee alone ? — I have found the cause. 
There is no crime our holy church abhors, 
Not one high Heaven more strongly interdicts, 
Than that commixture, by the marriage rite, 
Of blood too near, as mine is to Hortensia. 

Aust, Too near of blood ! oh, specious mockery ! 
Where have these doubts been buried twenty years? 
Why wake they now ? And am I closetted 
To sanction them ? Take back your hasty words» 
That call'd me wise or virtuous; while you offer 
Such shallow fictions to insult my sense, 

And strive to win me to a villain's office. 

Count, The virtue of our churchmen, like our wives, 

Should be obedient meekness. Proud resistance, 

Bandying high looks, a port erect and bold, 

Are from the canon of your order, priest. 

Learn this, for here will 1 be teacher, Austin ; 

Our temporal blood must mn bestirr'd thus rudely: 

A front that taunts, a scanning, scornful brow, 

Are silent menaces, and blows unstruck. 

Ausl. Not so, my lord ; mine is no priestly pride : 

W^hen I put off the habit of the world, 

1 had lost all thai made it dear to me. 

And siiook off, to my best, iis heat and passions. 

But can I hold in horror this) ill deed. 

And dress my brow in false approving smiles ? 

No ; could I carry lightning in my eye, 

Or roll a voice like thunder in your ears, 

So should I suit my utterance to my thoughts. 

And act as fits my sacred ministry. 

Count. O father ! did, you know the conflici here ; 

How love and conscience are at war w\ll\u\ wx'is 

Most sure, you would not treat m-^ %T\e,i vWsVv^'t'^'i' 
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I call the saints to witness, were I master, 

To wive the perfect model of my wish, 

For virtue, and all female loveliness, 

I would not rove to an ideal form, 

But beg of Heaven another like Hortensia.— — 

Yet we must part. 

Aust, And think you to excuse < 

A meditated wrong to excellence, 
By giving it acknowledgment and praise f 
Rather pretend insensibility; 
Feign that thou dost not see like other men ; 
So may abhorrence be exchang*d for wonder. 
Or men from cursing fall to pity thee. 

Count. You strive in vain ; no power on earth caii 
shake me. 
I grant my present purpose seems severe. 
Yet are tliere means to smooth severity. 
Which you, and only you, can best apply. 

^ust. Oh no ! the means hang there, there by your 
side : 
Enwring your fingers in her flowing hair. 
And with that weapon drink her heart's best blood; 
So shall you kill her, but not cruelly, 
Compar a to this deliberate, lingering murder. 

Cotfnf.. Away with this perverseness 1 Get thee ta 

Tell her my heart is hers ; here deep engrav'd 
In characters indelible, shall rest 
The sense of her perfections. Why I leave her, 
Is not from cloy'd or fickle appetite 

(For infinite is still her power to charm ;) 

But Heaven will have it so. 

Aust. Oh, name not Heaven! 
'Tis too profane abuse. 

Count. Win her consent. 
{I know thy sway is boundless o'er her will,) 
Then join my hand to blooming Isabel. 
Tjius, will you do to all most worthy setNktv 
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The curse, averted thus, shall pass from Narbonne ; 
My house again may flourish ; and proud Godfrey, 
Who now disputes, will ratify my title, 
Pleas'd with the rich succession to his heirs. 

yltist. Has passion drown'd all sense, all memory ? 
She was affianc'd to your son, young Edmund. 

Count. She never lov'd my son. Our importunity 
"Won her consent, but not her heart, to Edmund. 

Aust, Did not that speak her soul pre-occupied ? 
Some undivulg'd and deep-felt preference ? 

Count. Ha ! thou hast rous'd a thought : This Th^- 
^ dorc! 

(Dull that I was, not to perceive it sooner !) 
He is her paramour ! by Heaven, she loves.him ! 
Her coldness to my son ; her few tears for him; 
Her flight; this peasant's aiding her; all, all. 
Make it unquestionable ; — but he dies. 

Aust. Astonishment! What does thy phrensy 
/ mean? 

Count. I thank thee, priest ! thou serv'st me 'gainst 
thy will. 
That slave is in my power. Come, follow me. 
Thou shalt behold the minion's heart torn out ; 
Then to his mistress bear the trembling present. 

[Exmnt. 
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ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE I. 

AHaU. 

Enter Adelaide, 5 aqvelijuv. following. 

Jaq. Where do you fly I Heavens ! have you lost 
all sense f . 

AdeL Oh, 'would I had ! for then I should not feel; 
But I have sense enough to know I am wretched. 
To see the full extent of misery, 
Yet not enough to teach me how to bear it. 

Jaq, vl did not think your gentleness of nature 
Could rise to such extremes. 

AdeL Am I not tame ? 
What are these tears, this wild, dishevel'd hair ? 
Are these fit signs for such despair as mine? 
Women will weep for trifles, bawbles, nothing. 
For very frowardness will weep as I do : 
A spirit rightly touch *d would pierce the air, 
Call down invisible legions to his aid, 
Kindle the elements. — But all is calm ; 
No thunder rolls, no warning voice is heard. 
To tell my frantic father, this black deed 
Will sink him down to infinite perdition. 

Jaq, Rest satisfied he cannot be so cruel 
(Rash as he is) to shed the innocent blOod 
Of a defenceless, unoffending youth. 

AdeL He cannot be so cruel ? Earth and heaven ! 
Did I not see the dreadful preparations ? 
The slaves, who tremble at my father's nod, 
Pa/e, and confounded, dress the fatal block ? 
-But I will By, fall prostrate at his feet •, 
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If nature is not quite extinguished in him, ^ 

My prayers, my tears, my anguish, sure will move him. 

Jaq, Move him indeed ! but to redoubled fury : 
He dooins him dead, for loving Isabel ; 
Think, will it quench the fever of his rage, 
To find he durst aspire to charm his daughter. 

Adel, Did I hear right ? for loving Isabel ? 
I knew not that before. Does he then love her ? 

Jaq. Nothing I heard distinctly ; wild confusion 
Runs through the castle : every busy fool, 
All ignorant alike, tells different tales. 

Adel, Away, it cannot be. I know his truth. 
Oh ! I despise myself, that for a moment 
(Pardon me, love ^ could suffer mean suspicion 
Usurp the seat of generous confidence. 
Think all alike unjust, my Theodore, 
When even thy Adelaide could join to wrong thee ! 

Jaq* Yet be advis'd 

AdeL Oh, leave me to my grief. — 
To whom shall I complain ? He but preserved • 
My life a little space, to make me feel 
The extremes of joy and sorrow. Ere we met, 
My heart was calm as the unconscious babe. 

^ Enter Fabian. 

Tab. Madam, my lord comes this way, and com- 
mands 
To clear these chambers ; what he meditates, 
^is fit indeed were private. My old age 
Has liv'd too long, to see my master's shame. 

AdeL His shame, eternal shame 1 Oh, more than 
cruel I 
How shall I smother it ! Fabian, what means he? 
My father — ^him I speak of — this young stranger — 

fab. My heart is rent in pieces : deaf to reason. 
He hears no counsel but from cruelty. 
Good Austin intercedes, and vreei^^ mN^vxv. 

Jag. Tiere's comfort yet/\i Vl^ *\^\>^>DA&i\^^- 
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Look up, dear lady ! Ha! that dying paleness — — 
Adel, It is too much — Oh, Jaqueline ! 
Jaq, She faints ; 

Her gentle spirits could endure no more. 

Ha! paler still ! Fabian, thy arm ; support her. 

She stirs not yet. 
Fab, Soft, bear her genily in. . 

[Adelaide is carried out. 



SCENE II. 

Enter CovnTf followed hy Austin. 

Aust» I do believe thee very barbarous ; 
Nay, fear thy reason touch'd ; for such wild thoughts. 
Such bloody purposes, could ne'er proceed 
From any sober judgment ; — yet thy heart 
Will sure recoil at this. 
, Count. Why, think so still ; 
Think me both ruffian-like, and lunatic; 
One proof at least Til give of temperate reason, — 
Not to be baited from my fix'd design 
By a monk's ban, or whining intercession. 

Amt, Thou canst not mean to do it. 

Count, Trust thine eyes. 
Thybalt ! bring forth the prisoner ; bid my marshal 
Prepare an axe. The ceremony's short; 
One stroke, and all is past.- Before hfe die. 
He shall have leave to thank your godliness. 
For speeding him so soon from this bad world. 

Avst. Where is the right, the law, by which you 
doom him ? 

Count, My will's the law. 

Amt, A venerable law ! 
The law by which the tiger tears the lamb, 
And kites devour the dove. A lord of France, 
Dress'd in a little delegated sway, 
Strikes at his sovereign's face, while he pTO^«iive* 

4 
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His functions, trusted for the general good. 

Count. I answer not to thee. 

Aust, Answer to Heaven. 
When call'd to audit in that sacred court, 
Will that supremacy accept thy plea, 
** I did commit foul murder, for I might ?*' 

Count, Soar not too high ; talk of the things of earth, 
ril give thee ear. Has not thy penitent. 
Young Isabel, disclosed her passion to thee ? 

Aust. Never. 

Count, Just now, her coldness to my son, 
You said, bespoke her heart preoccupied. 
The frail and fair make you their oracles ; 
Pent in your close confessionals you sit, 
Bending your reverend ears to amorous secrets. 

Aust. Scoffer, no more ! stop thy licentious tongue ; 
Turn inward to thy bosom, and retlect — 

Count. That is, be fool'd. Yet will I grant his lifc^ 
On one condition. 

Aust, Name it. 

Count, Join my hancl 
To Isabel. 

Aust. Not for the world. 
. Count. He dies. 

Theodore brought in. 

Come near, thou wretch ! When call'd before me first. 

With most unwonted patience I endur'd 

Thy bold avowal of the wrong thou didst me; 

A wrong so great, that, but for foolish pity. 

Thy life that instant should have made atonement ; 

But now, convicted of a greater crime, 

Mercy is quench'd : therefore prepare to die. 

Theod. 1 was a captive long 'mongst infidelsy 
Whom falsely I deem'd savage, since I find 
Even Tunis and Algiers^ those nests of ruffians, 
Might teach civility to polish'd France, 
If life depends but on a tyraul'& boviw% 
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Count, Out with thy holy trumpery,priest! delay not. 
Or, if he trusts in Mahomet, and scorns thee, 
Awa}'^ with him this instant. 

Aust, Hold, I charge you ! 

Theod, The turban'd misbeliever makes some show 
Of justice, in his deadly processes; 
Nor drinks the sabre blood thus wantonly, 
Where men are valued less than nobler beasts. — 
Of what am f accused ? 

Count. Of insolence; 
Of bold, presumptuous love, that dares aspire 
To mix the vileness of thy sordid lees 
With the rich current of a barons blood. 

Aust, My heart is touch'd for him. — Much injured 
youth. 
Suppress awhile this swelling indignation; 
Plead for thy life. 

Theod, 1 will not meanly plead ; 
Nor, were my neck bow'd to his bloody block. 
If love's my crime, would I disown my love. 

Coimt, Then, by my soul, thou diest ! 

Theod, And let me die : 
With my last breath I'll bless her. My spirit, free 
From earth's encumbering clogs, shall soar above thee. 
Anxious, a§ once in life, I'll hover round her, 
Teach her new courage to sustain this blow. 
And guard her, tyrant ! from thy cruelty* 

Count. Ha ! give me way ! 

Aust, Why, this is madness, youth : 
You but inflame the rage you should appease. 

Theod. He thinks me vile. 'Tis true, indeed, I 
seem so : 
But, though these humble weeds obscure my outside^ 
I have a soul, disdains his contumely; 
A guiltless spirit, that provokes no wrong. 
Nor from a monarch would endure it, offer'd : 
Vmnjur'd, lamb like; but a lion, rous'd. 
Know, too injurious lordf here stands befoie tkec^ 
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The equal of thy birth. 

Count, Away, base clod. — 
Obey me, slaves. — What, all amazed with lies ? 

Aust. Yet, hear him, Narbonne: that ingenuous 
face 

Looks not a lie. Thou saidst thou wert a captive — 
Turn not away ; we are not all like him. 

Theod, My story's brief. My mother, and myself, 
(I then an infant) in my father's abence, 
Were on our frontiers seiz'd by Saracens. 

Count. A likely tale ! a well-devis'd imposture ! 
Who" will believe thee? 

Amt. Go on, say all. 

Theod. To the fierce bashaw, Hamet, 
That scourge and terror of the Christian coasts. 
Were we made sieves at Tunis. 

Aust. Ha 1 at Tunis? 
Seiz'd with thy mother ? Lives she, gentle youth ? 

Theod, Ah, no, dear saint ! fate ended soon her 
woes. 
In pity, ended ! On her dying couch. 
She pray'd for blessings on me. 

Aust, Be thou blessed! 
O fail not^ nature, but support this conflict ! 
'Tis not delusion, sure. It must be he. — 
But one thing more ; did she not tell thee too, 
Thy wretched father's name ? 

Theod, The lord of Clarinsal. 
Why dost thou look so eagerly upon me ? 
If yet he lives, and thou know'st Clarinsal, 
Tell him my tale. 

Au$t. Mysterious Providence ! 

Count. What's this? the old man trembles and. 
turns pale. [Aside. 

Theod, He will not let his oflspring^s timeless ghost 
Walk unappeas'd; but on this cruel head 
£xact full vengeance for his slaughter'd son. 
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Aust. O Giver of all good ! Eternal Lord ! 
Am I so bless'd at last, to see my son? 

Theod. Let me be deaf for ever, if my ears 
Deceive me now ! did he not say his son ? 

Amt, I did, I did ! let this, and this, convince thee. 
I am that Clarinsal ; 4 am thy father. 

Count, Why works this foolish moisture to iny 

eyes ? [Aside, 

Down, nature ! what hast thou to do with vengeance? 

Theod. Oh, sir ! thus bending, let me clasp your 
knees; — 
Now, in this precious moment, pay at once 
The long, long debt of a lost son's affection. 

Count. [Aside,] Destruction seize theih both! Must 
I behold 
Their transports, ne'er, perhaps, again to know 
A sons obedience, or a father's fondness ! 

Au^t. Dear boy ! what miracle preserved thee thus^ 
To give thee back to France ? 

Theod, No miracle. 
But common chance. A warlike bark of Spain 
Bore down, and seiz'd our vessel, as we rov'd 
Intent on spoil : (for many times, alas ! 
Was I compeird to join their hated league. 
And strike with infidels.) My country known. 
The courteous captain sent me to the shore; 
Where, vain were my fond hopes to find my father ; 
'Twas desolation all : a few poor swains 
Told me, the rumour ran he had renounced 
A hated world, and here in Languedoc, 
Devoted his remains of life to Heaven. 

Aust. They told thee truth ; and Heaven shall havt 
my prayers, 
My soul pour'd out in endless gratitude. 
For this unhoped, immeasurable blessing. 

Count. Thus far, fond man ! I have listen'd to th« 
tale; 
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And think it^ as it is, ja gross contrivai^cer^ 
A tricky devis'd to cheat my credulous reason. 
And thaw me to a woman's milkiness. 

Ausi. And art thou so unskiil'd in nature's lap* 
guage, 
Still to mistrust us ? Could our tongues deceive, 
Credit, what ne'er was feign'd, the genuine heart : 
Believe Ujiese pangs, these tears of joy and anguish. 

CoiMf. Qf t^ue, or false, to me it matters not. 
I see thou ha^t an ^ntere^t in his life. 
And by that link I hofd jL^ee. Wouldsjk t^m save 

him, 
Thou know'st already what n^y soi^) i$ set on, 
Teach thy proud hearl compliance with my will : 
If not — bi^t now no more. — Hear all, and mark 4ne-— 
keep spe^qjiai guard, that none, but by my order. 
Pass from the castle. By my hopes of heaven, 
JEIis head goey off, who dares to disobey me ! 

Farewell ! if he be dear to thee, remember. 

[Exit Count, 

Aust. If he be dear to me ! my vital blood ! 
Image of her, my soul delighted in, 
Again she lives in thee ! Yes, 'twas that voice. 
That kindred Jook, rais'4 such strong instinct here^ 
And kindled all my bospm at thy danger. 

Theod. But must we bear to be thus tamely cqop'd 
Py such insultii^g, ptetty despotism ? 
I look to my unguarded side in vain ; 
Had 1 a sword 

Aust, Think not of yegogeancenow; 
A mightier ^m than thine prepares it for him. 
Pass but a little space, we shall bejiold him 
The object of our pity, notour anger. 
Ves, he must suffer; my rapt soul foresees it : 
)£mpires shall sin|L; the popd'rous globe of earth 
Crumble to dust ; the sun anii stars be quench'd ; 
But O, ]&temal Father ! of thy will, 
To the list letter, all shall be accomi^W&Vi^* 
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Tkeod, So let it be! but, if his pride must fall. 
Ye saints, who watch o'er loveliness and virtue. 
Confound not with his crinaes, her iiuiocence ! 
Make him alone the victim ; but with blessings 
Bright, and distinguished, crown his beauteous daugh* 

tcr. 
The charming Adelaide, my heart's first passion ! 

Auii. Oh most disastrous love ! My son, my son. 
Thy words are poniards here. Alas ! I thought 
(So thought the tyrant, and for that he rag'd) 
The vows exchanged 'tween Isabel and thee. 
Thwarted the issue of his wild designs. 

Theod. I knew not Isabel, beyond a moment 
Pass'd in surprise and haste. 

Au9t. O, had malignant fortune toil'd to blast him, 
Thus had she snai^d him in this fatal passion ! — 
And does young Adelaide return thy love? 

Theod. Bless'd powers, she does ! How can you 
frown, and hear it ! 
Her generous soul, first touch'd by gratitude, 
Soon own'd a kinder, warmer sympathy. 
Soft as the fanning of a turtle's plumes, 
The sweet confession met my enraptur'd ears. 

Austm What can I do? — Come near, my Theodore; 
Dost thou believe my affection? 

Theod. Can I doubt it ? 

Au8t. Think what my bosom suffers, when I tell 
thee. 
It must not, cannot be. 

Theod. My love for Adelaide ! 

Aust. Deem it delicious pmson ; dash it from thee : 
Thy bane is in the cup. 

Theod. O bid me rather 
Tear out my throbbing heart ; Fd think it mercy. 
To this unjust, this cruel interdiction. 
That proud, unfeeling Nar bonne, from his lips 
We)} might such words have fallen ; — but thou, my 
fatber- 
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Juit: And fond, as ever own'd that tender name. 
Not I, my son, not I prevent this union, 
To me 'tis bitterness to cross thy wish, 
But nature, fate, and Heaven, all, all forbid it* 
We must withdraw, where Heaven alone can hear us : 
Then must thou stretch thy soul's best faculties ; 
Call every manly principle to steel thee ; 
And, to confirm thy name, secure thy honour, 
Make one great sacrifice of love to justice. [Exeunt* 



ACT THE FOURTH. 



SCENE I. 



A Chamber* 



Adelaide discoveretL 

AdeL Woe treads on woe.— Thy life, my Theo- 
dore, 
Thy threatcn'd life, snatch'd from the impending 

stroke, 
Just gave a moment's respite to my heart; 
And now a mother^s grief, with pangs more keen, 
Wakes every throbbing sense, and quite overwhelms 

me. 
Her soul wrappM up in his, to talk thus to her I 
Pivorce her, leave her, wed wVlVk \^\i«\» 
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And call on Heaven, to sanctify the outrage ! 
How could my father's bosom meditate 
AVhat savage tongues would falter even to speak ? 
But see, he comes 

Enter Austin an(Z Jaqueline. 

let me bend to thank you ; 

In this extreme distress, from you alone 

(For my poor heart ii vain) can she hope comfort. 

Aust. How heard she the ill tidings ? I had hopes 
His cooler reason would subdue the thought; 
And Heaven, in pity to her gentle virtues. 
Might spare her knowing, how he meant to wrong 
them. 

Jaq. The rumour of the castle reach'd her first; 
But his own lips confirmed the barbarous secret. 
Sternly, but noiv, he etiter'd her apartment, 
And, stamping, frown'd her women from her pre-* 

sence ! 
After a little while ihey had pass'd together. 
His visage fiiish'd with rage and mingled shame^ 
He burst into the chamber where we waited^ 
Bade us return, and give our lady aid ; 
Then, covering his face with both his hands^ 
Went forth like one half-craz'd. 

AdeL Oh good, kind father! 
There is a charm in holy eloquence 

ilf words can medicine a pang like this) 
'erhaps may sooth her. Sighs, and trickling tears, 
Are all my love can give. As I kneel by her, 
&he gazes on me, clasps me to her bosom ; 
Cries out. My child ! my child ! then, rising <^uick^ 
Severely lifts her streaming eyes to heaven ; 
Laughs wildly, and half sounds my father's hame ; 
Till, quite o'erpower'd, she sinks from my embrace, 
While, like the grasp of death, convulsions shake her. 
^£^/, Beworseles^ man ! this wound would reach 
Aer beArt^ 
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And when she falls, his last, best prop, falls with her« 
And see, the beauteous mourner moves this way : 
Time has but little injured that fair fabric ; 
But cruelty's hard stroke, more fell than time^ 
Works at the base, and shakes it to the centre. 

Enter the Countess. 

Countess, Will then, these dreadful sounds ne'er 
' leave my ears ? 
Our marriage was accurs'd ; too long we have liv'd 
** In bonds forbid ; think me no more thy husband; 
** The avenging bolt, for that incestuous name, 
^ Falls on my house, and spreads the ruin wide;" 
These were his words. 

Add, Oh^ ponder them no more { 
Jjo ! where the blessed minister of peate, 
He, whose mild counsels wont to charm your care^ 
Is kindly come to cheer your drooping soul ; 
And see, the good man weeps. 

Countess. What ! weep for me ? 

Attst. Ay, tears of blood from my heart's inmost 
core, 
And count them drops of water from tny eyes, 
Could they but wash out from your memory 
The deep affliction, you now labour with. 

Countess. Then still there is some \)ity left in man : 
1 judg'd you all by him, and so I wrong'd you. 
I would have told my story to the sea, 
When it roar'd wildest $ bid the lioness^ 
Rubb'd of her young-, look with compassit)n on hie ; 
Rather than hoped in any form of man, 
To find one drop of human gentleness. 

AhsL Most honour'd lady ! — 

Countess, Tray you, come not near me. 
I am contagion all ! some wicked sin, 
Prodigious, unrepented sin, has stain'd me. 
Father, ^would blast thee but to hear the crimes, 

£ 3 
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The unnatural tyrant of a heart, that lov'd him. 
With cool, deliberate baseness, he forsakes me ; 
With scorn as steadfast shall ray soul repay it. 

Austk You know the imminent danger threatens 
him, 
From Godfrey's fearful claim ? 

.Countess* Too well I know it ^ 
A fearful claim indeed ! 
- Just, To-morrow's sun 
Will see him at these gates ; but trust my faith, 
No violence shall reach you. The rash count 
(Lost to himselQ by force detains me here. 
Vain is his force :— our holy sanctuary, 
Whate'er betides, shall give your virtue shelter ; 
And peace, and piety, alone, approach you. 

Countess. Oh, that the friendly bosom of the 
earth . . 

Would close on me for ever ! 

Aust, These ill thoughts 
Must not be cherish'd. That all righteous Power^ 
Whose hand inflicts^ knows to reward our patience : 
Farewell ! command me ever as your servant, 
A nd take the poor man's all, my prayers and bless- 
ings [Exit Austin* 

AdeL Will you not strive to rest? Alas I 'tis 
long. 
Since you have slept. Ill lead you to your couch ; 
And gently touch my lute, to wake some strain. 
May aid your slumbers. 

Countess, My sweet comforter ! 
I feel not quite forlorn^ when thou ^t near ine. 

AdeL Lean on my arm. 

Countess, No, I will in alone. 
My sense is now unapt for harmony. 
But go thou, to Alphonso's holy shrine ; 
There, with thy innocent hands devoutly rais'di 
implore kis sainted spirit, to receive 
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Thy humble supplications ; and to avert 
From thy dear head, the still impending wrath. 
For ojie black deed, that threatens all thy race. 

[Eait Countess. 
Adel. For thee my prayers shall rise, not for my- 
self. 
And every kindred saint will bend to hear me. 
But^O my fluttering breast! — ^'Tis Theodore ! 
Ho,w sad, And earnestly, he views that paper ! 
It turns himrpale. Beshrew the envious paper ! 
Why should it steal the colour from that cheek, 
Which danger ne'er could blanch ? He sees me not. 
]11 wait; andshoulf] sad thoughts disturb his quiet, 
If love has power, with love's soft breath dispel them. 

[Exit Adelaide. 

Enter Theodore, with a Paper. 

Theod. My importunity at last has conquered : 
Weeping, my father gave, and bade me read it. 
^ Tis there," he cried, " the mystery of thy birth ; 
*^ There, view thy long divorce from Adelaide." 
Why should I read it ? Why with rav'nous haste 
Gorge down my bane? The worst is yet conceal'd ; 
Then wherefore, eager for my own destruction? 
Inquire a secret, which, when known, must sink 

me? 
My eye starts back from it ; my heart stands still ; 
And every pulse, anid motion of my blood. 
With prohibition, strong as sense can utter. 
Cries out, " Beware V* — But does ray sight deceive \ 
Is it not she ? Up, up, you black contents: 
A brighter object meets my ravish'd eyes. 
Now let the present moment, love, be thine ! # 

For ill, come when it may, must come untimely* 

Enter Adelaide. 

AdeL Am I not here unwishM for? 
Theod, My best ange\ I 
IFcre seas between us, tUou ail UvW \i\i«t^\ ^'^'^ 
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I bear thy precious image ever round me, 
As pious men the relics they adore. 
Scarce durst I hope to be so blest to see thee. 
But could not wish ajoy beyond thy presence. 

JdeL O Theodore ! what wondrous turns of for* 
tune 
Have given thee back to a dear parent's arms ? 
And spite of all the horrors which surround me. 
And worse, each black eventful moment threatens, 
My bosom glows with rapture at the thought 
Thou wilt at last be bless'd. 

Theod. But one way only 
Can I be bless'd. On thee depends my fate^ 
Lord Raymond, harsh and haughty as he is, 
Alfid adverse to my father's rigid virtue, 
When he shall hear our pure, unspotted vows, 
Will yield thee to my wishes; — but, curs'd stars ! 
How shall I speak it? 

Add. What? 

Theod, That holy man. 
That Clarinsal, whom I am bound to honour. 
Perversely bids me think of thee no more.. 

AdeL Alas ! in what have I offended him> 

Theod, Not so; he owns thy virtues, and admires 
them. 
But with a solemn earnestness that kills me. 
He urges some mysterious, dreadful cause, 
Must sunder us for ever. 

AdeL Oh, then fly me ! 
I am not worth his frown; begone this moment; 
Leave me to weep my mournful destiny, 
And find some fairer, happier maid, to bless thee. 

Theod, Fairer than thee! Oh, heavens! the delir 
cate hand 
Of nature, in her daintiest mood, ne'er fashion'd 
Beauty so rare. Love's roseate deity, , 
Fresh from his mother's kiss, breath d o'er thy mould 
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That soft, ambrosial hue. — Fairer than thee! 
^fwere blasphemy in any tongue but thine, 
So to disparage thy unmatched perfections. 

MeL No, Theodore, I dave not hear thee longer ; 
Perhaps, indeed, there is some fatal cause. 

Theod. There is not, cannot be. Tis but his pride^ 
Stung by resentment 'gainst thy furious father — 

Adel. Ah no ; he is too generous, just, and good, 
To hate roe for the offences of my father. 
But find the cause. At good Alphonso's tomb 
I go to offer up my orisons ; ^ 

These bring me comfort, and dispel my fears ; 
Or teach me, (oh, hard thought !) to bear our parting. 

[Exit Adelaide. 

Theod. She's gone, and now^ firm fortitude, support 
me! 
For here I read my sentence ; life or death. 

V [Takes out the Paper, 

Tkou art the gnmdwn of the good Alphonso^ 
And Narbonn^s rightful /orrf.— Ha ! is it so ? 
Then has this boist'rous Raymond dar'd insult me. 
Where I alone should rule : — yet not by that 
Am I condemned to lose her. Thou damn'd scroll ! 
I fear thou hast worse poison for my eyes. 
Long were the championSf bound for Palestine^ > 

(Thy grandsire then thtir chiefs) hy adverse wind* 
I}etam*d in Naples; where he saw^ and lonfdy 
And wedded secretly, Vicenza's daughter ; 
Tory till the holy warfare should be clos% 
Tk^ deem'd it wise to keep the rite coneeaVd. 
The issue of that marriage was thy mother; 
But the same hour that gave her to the worlds 
For ever clos'd the fair one's eyes who bore her. 
Foul treason next cut short thy grandsire* s thread ; 

Foison'd he fell, 

[TBB.ODomg^ pauses, and Austin, who ha&hee^ 
some time behind^ adDance&« 
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Aust, By Raymond's felon fkther, 
Who, adding fraud to murder, forged a will^ 
Devising to himself and his descendants. 
Thy rights, thy titles, thy inheritance* 

Theod* Then 1 am lost — 

Aust. Now think, unkind young man, 
Was it for naught I wamM thee to take heed, 
And smother in its birth this dangerous passion f 
The Almighty arm, red for thy grandsires murder, 
Vear after year has terribly been stretch'd < 
O'er all the land, but most this guilty race. 

Tkeod. The murderer was guilty, not his race. 

AuH. Great crimes, like this, have lengthened pu* 
nishmentSb 
Why speak the fates by signs and prodigies ? 
Why one by one falls this devoted line, 
Accomplisning the dreadful prophecy. 
That none should live to enjoy the fruits of blood F 
But wave this argument. — ^Thou wilt be call'd 
To prove thy right, 
By combat with the Count. 

Theod^ In arms I'll meet him; 
To-morrow, now. — 

Aust. And, reeking with his blood, 
Offer the hand, which shed it, to his daughter^ 

Theod, Ha! 

Aust, Does it shake thee? Come, my Tlieo* 

dore, 
Let not a gust of love-sick inclination 
Root, like a sweeping whirlwind, from thy soul 
All the fair growth of noble thoughts and virtue^ 
Thy mother planted in thy early youth ; 
Oh, rashly tread not down the promised harvest, 
They toil'd to rear to the full height of honour ! 

Theod, Would I had liv'd. obscure in penury, 
MMihertban thus {^Distraction {—Adelaide! 
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Enter Adelaide. 

Jdel. Ob, whither shall I fly! 

Theod. What means ipy love? 
Why thus disturb'd ? 

Mel, The castle is beset ; 
The superstitious, fierce, inconstant people, 
Madder than storms, with weapons caught iuhaste. 
Menace my father's life ; rage, and revile him ; 
Call him the heir of murderous usurpation ; 
And swear they'll own no rightful lord but Godfrey. 

Aust. Blind wretches! I will hence, and try my 
power 
To allay the tumult. Follow me, my son ! 

[Exit Austin. 

Adel. Go not defenceless thus ; think on thy safety, 
See, yonder porch opes to the armoury ; 
There coats of mailed proof, falchions, and casques. 
And all the glittering implements of war. 
Stand terribly arranged. 

Theod, Heavens ! 'twas what I wish'd. 
Yes, Adelaide, I go to fight for him : 
Thy father shall not fall ingloriously ; 
But, when he sees this arm strike at his foes, 
Shall own, thy Theodore deserved his daughter. 

[Exeuntk 
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Act the fifth. 



8CXKE I. 



AHaU. 



Enter Count, Fabiaw, Austik, Attekdakts with 

Prisoners. 

Count Hence to a dungeon with those mutinous 
slaves ; 
There let them prate of pto^ihecies and visions ; 
And when coarse fare and stripes bring back their 

senses, 
Perhaps 1 may h^lent, and turn them loose 
To new offences, and Jtresh chastisement. 

[Exeunt Officers, ^c. 
Fab, You bleed*, my lord ! 
Count. A scratch— Kleath ! to be bay'd 
By mungrels ! curs ! They yelp'd, and show'd their 

fangs, 
Urowl'd too, as they would bite. But was't not poor, 
Unlike the generous strain oif Godfrey's lineage, 
To stir the rabble up in nobles' quarrels, 
And bribe my hinds and vassals to assault me. 
Aust. Thiy were not stirr'd by Godfrey, 
Vmint. Who then stirr'd them ? 
Thyself, perhaps. Was't thou? And yet I wtong 

thee ; 
Thou didst preach peace ; and Straight they crouch'd 
and shrunk, 
More tam'd by the persuasion of thy toii^e^ 
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Than losing the hot drops my steel drew from them. 

Aust, I might, perhaps, have lookM for better 
thanks, 
Than taunts to pay my service. — But no matter. — 
My son, too, scrv'd thee nobly ; he bestrode thee, 
And drove those peasaints back, whose staves and 

clubs, 
But for his aid, had shivered that stout frame : 
But both, too well accustomed to thy transports^ 
Nor ask, nor hope thy courtesy. 

Count, Your pardon ! 
I knew my life was sav'd, but not by whom ; 
I wished it not, yet thank hipfi. I was down, 
Stunn'd in the inglorious broil ; and nought remember. 
More than the shame of such a paltry danger. 
Where is he? 

Atut. Here. 

[Theodore advances friom the Back of the 
Stage. 

tount. [Starting.] Ha ! angels shelter me ! 

Theod. Why starts he thus? 

Count, Are miracles renew'd ? 
Art thou not ris'n from the mouldering grave? 
And in the awful majesty of death, 
'Gainst nature, and the course of mortal though t, 
Assum'st the likeness of a living form, 
To blast my soul with horror? 

Theod, Does he rave ? 
Or means he thus to mock me i 

Count, Answer me! 
S^eak, some of you, who have the power to speak i 
Is it not he? 

Fab, Who, good my lord ? 

Count, Alphonso. 
His form, his arms, his air, his very frown. 
Lord of these conHnes, speak — declare thy pleasure; 

Theod, Dost thou not know mc then{ 
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Count, Ha! Theodore? 
This sameness, not resemblance^ is past faith« 
All statues, pictures, or the likeness kept 
By memory, of the good Alphonso living. 
Are faint and shadowy traces, to this image ! 

Fab, Hear me, my lord, so shall &e wonder 
cease* — 
The very arms he wears, were once Alphonso's. 
He found them in the stores, and brac*d them on, 
To assist you in your danger. 

Count. Tis most strange. 
I strive, but cannot conquer this amazement : 
I try to take them off; yet still my eyes 
Again are drawn, as if by magic on him. 

Aust. [Aside to Theodore.] Hear you, my son ? 

Theod, Yes, and it wakes within me, 
Sensations new till now. 

Attst, To-morrow's light 
Will show him wonders greater. — Sir, it pleas'd you, 
(Wherefore you best can tell) to make us here 
Your prisoners ; but the alaim of your danger 
Threw wide your gates, and freed us. We returned 
To give you safeguard. — May we now depart ? 

Count. Ay, to the confines of the farthest earth ; 
For here thy sight unhinges Raymond's soul. 
Be hid, where air or light may never find thee ; 
And bury too that phantom. 

[Exit Count, with his Attendanth. 

Theod. Insolence! 
Too proud to thank our kindness ! yet, what horror 
Shook all his frame, when thus I stood before him I 

Aust, The statue of thy grandsire 
(The very figure as thou stood'st before him, 
Arm'd just as thou art), seem'd to move, and live; 
That breathing marble, which the people's love 
Rcar'd near his tomb, within our convent's walls. 
Anon rille^d thee to it. 
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Tkeod. Let me hence. 
To shake these trappings off. 

Autt, Wear them, and mark me. 
£re night, thy kinsman Godfrey, will be master 
Of all thy story : — 
He is brave, and just. 
And will support diy claim. Should proof and 

reason 
I^il with the usurper, thou must try thy sword 
(And Heaven will strike for thee) in combat with 

him. 
The conscious flash of this thy grandsire's mail, 
Worse than the horrors of the fabled Gorgon, 
That curdled blood to stone, will shrink his sinews, 
And cast the withered boaster at thy feet. 

Theod. Grant it ye powers! but not to shed his 
blood: 
The father of my Adelaide, that name — 

Au8t. Is dearer far than mine; — my words are 
air; 
My counsels pass unmark'd. But come, my son ! 
To-night my cell must house thee. Let me show 

thee 
The humble mansion of thy lonely fether. 
Proud once, and prosperous ; where I have wept, and 

pra/d. 
And, lost in cold oblivion of the world. 
Twice nine long years ; thy mother, and thyself. 
And God, were all my thoughts. 

Theod^ Ay, to the convent ! 
For there my love, my Adelaide, expects me. [Aside. 

[Exeu$it, 
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^CEKK II, 



Another Apartment in the Castk* 



Enter Count and Fabian. 

Comt, Py hell, this legetid of Alphonso's death 
Hourly gains ground. 

Fabf They talk of naught besides ; 
And their craz'd notions are so full of wonder, 
There's scarce a coiQmon passage of the times, 
But straight their folly makes it ominous. 

Count, Fame, thaty like yrvLtety widens from itt 
source, 
Thus often swells, and spreads a shallow falsehood. 
At first, a twilight tale of yill^e terror, 
The hair of boors and beldams bristled at it ; 
(Such bloodless fancies wake to nought but fear :) 
Then, heard with grave derision by the wise, 
And, from contempt, unsearch'd and unrefutec), 
It pass*d upon the laziness of faith. 
Like many a lie, gross, and impossible. 

Fid). A lie believed, may in the end, my lord, 
Prove fatal as a written gospel truth. 
Therefor e 

Count. T^k» \ietd ; and ere the lightning strike, . 
Fiy from the sulphurous clouds. — I am not dull; 
For, bright as ruddy meteors through the sky, 
The thought flames here, shall light me to my safety* 
Fabian, away ! Send hither to me straight, 
Renchild and Thy bait. [Exit Fabian.] They are 

young and fearless. 
TMj^ fflgbt, ungrateful Isabel, copap «\% m^ 
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To this rude course. I would have all with kind- 
ness; 
Nor stain the snow-white flower of my true love 
With spots of violence. But it must be so, 
'This lordly priest, this Clarinsal, or Austin, 
Like a true churchman, by his calling tainted, 
Frates conscience ; and in craft abets Earl Godfrey, 
That Isabel may wed his upstart son. 
Let Rome dart all her lightnings at my head, 
Till her grey pontiff singe in his own tires : 
Spite of their rage. Til force the sanctuary, 
And bear her off this night, beyond their power; 
My bride, if she consents ; if not, my hostage* 

Enter Two Officers. 

Come hither, sirs. Take twenty of your fellows ; 
Post ten at the great gate of Nicholas ; 
The rest, by two's, guard every avenue 
Leads from the convent to the plain or castle. 
Charge them (and as their lives shall answer it,) 
That none but of my train pass out, or enter. 

I Offi, We will, my lord, about it instantly. 

Count, Temper your zeal, and know your orders 
first. 
Take care they spill no blood : — no violence. 
More than resisting who would force a passage: 
The holy drones may buzz, but have no stings. 
I mean to take a bawble from the church, 
A reverend thief stole from me. Near the altar, 
(That place commands the centre of the aisle) 
Keep you your watch. If you espy a woman 
(There can be only she), speed to me straight ; 
You'll find my station near Alphonso's porch. 
Be swift as winds, and meet me presently. 

[Exeunt severally r 
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SCENE III. 

4 

The inside of a Convent ^ xvith Aisles and Gothic Arches; 
Part of an Altar appearing on one side ; the Statue 
(f Alphokso, in Armour^ m the centre. Other 
Statues and Monuments also appearing, Adelaide 
veiled, rising from her knees before the Statue o^ 
Alphonso. 

AdeL Alas ! tis mockery to pray as I do. 
Thoughts fit for heaven, should rise on seraphsT 

wings, 
Unclogg'd with aught of earth; but mine hang 

here ; 
Beginning, ending, all in Theodore. 
Why comt'S he not ? 'Tis torture for the unbless'dy 
To suffer such suspense as my heart aches with. 
What can it be, — this secret, dreadful cause. 
This shaft unseen, that's wing'd against our love? 
Perhaps — I know not what. — At yonder shrine 
Bending, Til seal my irrevocable vow : 
Hear, and record it, choirs bf saints and aogels i 
If I am doom'd to sigh for hina in vain, 
No second illame shall ever enter here ; 
But, faiihtul to thy fond, thy first impression. 
Turn thou, my breast, to every sense of joy, 
Cold as the paJe-eyM marbles which surround me. 

[Adelaide wUhdrma* 

Enter Austin and Tiuspdore. 

Aust. Look round, my son! This conseciated 
place 
Contains the untimely ashes of thy grandsire* 
With all the impious mockery of grief, 
l/ejv were they laid by the dire Viaud. vjV\c\i «^^ 
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There stands his statue ; were a glass before thee. 
So would it give thee back thy outward self. 

Theod. And may th(^ Power, which fashion'd thus 
uiy outside, 
Wilh all his nobler ornaments of virtue 
Sustain my soul ! till generous emulation, 
Raise me, by deeds, to equal his renown, 
And— 

Aust, To avenge him. Not by treachery. 
But, casting otf all thoughts of idle love, 
Of love ilUmatch'd, unhappy, ominous, — 
To keep the memory of his wrongs ; do justice 
To his great name, and prove the blood you spring 
from. 
Theod. Oh, were the bold possessor of my rights 
A legion arm'd, the terrors of his sword 
Resistless as the flash that strikes from heaven, 
Undaunted would I meet him. His proud crest 
Should feel the dint of no unpractis'd edge. 
But, while my arm assails her father's life, 
The unnatural wound returns to my own breast, 
And conquest loses Adelaide for ever. 

Ami, rhe barbarous deed of Raymond's father 

lost her. 
Thevd, Pierce not my soul thus. Can you love 
your son,— 
And coldly tell me, 

Without one tear unmov'd thu«, I must lose her? 
But where, where is she ? [Looking out,] Heavenly 

innocence! 
See, the dear saint kneels at the altar's foot ; 
See, her white hands with ferv( nt clasps are rais'd ; 
Perhaps for. me. Have you a heart, my father, 
And bid me bear to lose her ? — Hold me not — 
I come, I fly, my life, my all ! to join thee. [Exit. 
Aust. Return, return, xash boy!«—— Pernicious 
chance! 

1% 
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One glance from her will quite destroy my work. 
And leave me but my sorrow for my labour. 

[Follows him. 

Enter Count. 

€outU. Am I tum'd coward, that my tottering 
knees 
Knock as I tread the pavement? — ^Tis the place; 
The sombrous horror of these long-drawn aisles* 
My footsteps are beat back by naught but echo. 
Struck from the caverns of the vaulted dead ; 
Yet now it seem'd as if a host pursued me. 
The breath, that makes my words, sounds thunder-like. 
Sure 'twas a deep-fetch'd groan. — No ; — hark, again ! 
Then 'tis the language of the tombs ; and see ! — 

[Pointing to the Statue of Alphonso. 
Like their great monarch, he stands rais'd above them. 
Who's there ? 

Enter Two Officers* 

1 Offi, My lord, where are you ? 
Count* Here — speak man I 

Why do you shake thus? Death! your bloodless 

cheeks 
Send fear into me. You, sir, what's the matter? 

2 Offi. We have found the lady. 
Count » My good fellows, where ? 

1 Offi. Here, from this spot, you may yourself b&* 
hold her; 
Her face is towards the altar. 

Count. [Looking out^ Blasts upon me ! 
Wither my eyes for ever! — Ay, 'tis she ; 
Austin with Theodore; he joins their hands: — 
Destruction seize them ! O dull, tardy fool ! 
My love, and my ambition, both defeated ! 
A marriage in my sight I Come forth ! come forth I 

[Dram a Dagger, 
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Arise, grim Vengeance, and wash out my shame ! 
lU-fated girl ! A bloody Hymen waits thee ! 

[Rushes out. 

1 Offi, His face is black with rage — his eyes flash 

fire; 
I do not like this service. 

2 Qffi. No, nor I, 

1 Offi, Heard you that shriek ? — It thunders. By 
my soul, 
I feel as if my blood were froze within me. 
Speak to me. See he comes. [Officers rctirt* 

Enter Count, with a bloody Dagger. 

Count* The deed is done. 
Hark, the deep thunder rolls. I hail the sign; 
It tells me, in loud greetings, I'm reveng'd. 

En/fT Theodore, with his Sword drawn* 

Theod, Where, where's the assassin ? 

Count, Boy, the avenger's here. 
Behold, this dagger smokes with her heart's blood ! 
That thou stand'st there to brave me, thank that mail. 
Or, traitor, thou hadst felt me. — But 'tis done. 

Theod, Oh, monstrous! monstrous! 

Count. Triumph now o'er Narbonne; 
Boast, how a stripling and a monk deceivM 
The easy Count ; but, if thou lov'st thy bride, 
Take that, and use it nobly. 

[Throws dawn the Dagger^ 

Theod. 'Gainst thy heart. 
Barbarian, would I^use it: but look there; 
There are ten thousand daggers. 

^ust. [Without.] Ring out the alarm; 
Fly all; bring aid, if possible, to save her. 
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Enter Adelaide, woundedy and supported by Austin, 
Theodore advances to her ^ and assists in supporting 
and bringing her forward. Some of the Count's 
Attendants enter from the Castle^ loith lighted 
Torches. 

Count. Ha ! lightning shiver me ! 

^deL My lord ! my father ! 
Ohy bear me to his feet. 

Aust. Thou man of blood, 
Past utterance lost ; see what thy rage has done ! 

Count. Ruin ! despair ! my child, my Adelaide ! 
Art thou the innocent victim of my fury ? 

Adel. I am, indeed. I know not my offence; 
Yet sure 'twas great, when my life answei-s it* 
Will you forgive me now ? 

Count. Oh, misery! 
Had I unnumbered lives, Fd give them all. 
To lengthen thine an hour. What phrensy seiz'd me ! 
That veil, the glimmering light, my rage, deceiv'd me* 
Unnatural wound ! detested parricide ! — 
Good youth, in pity strike this monster dead ! 

Adel. Listen not to his ravings. [To Theodore. 
Alas, my Theodore ! 

1 struggle for a little gasp of breath ; 

Draw it with pain ; and sure, in this last moment. 

You will observe me. — 

Live, I charge you : 

Forget me not, but love my memory. 

If 1 was ever dear to thee, my father, 

(Those tears declare I was,) will you not hear me. 

And grant one wish to your expiring child ? 

Count. Speak, tell me quickly, thou dear, suffering 
angel ! 

Adel. Be gentle to my mother ; her kind nature 
Has suffered nauch ; she will need all your care: 
Forsake her not; and may the AU-merciful 
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I<iOok down with pity on this fatal error ; 

Bless you — and — oh — [Dies, 

Count. She dies in prayer for me ; 
Prays for me, while her life streams from my stroke. 
What prayers can rise for such a wretch as I am ? 
Seize me, ye fiends ! rouse all your stings end tor* 

ments ! 
See, hell grows darker as I stalk before them. 

Theod, [After looking some time at Adelaide's 
Body!} Tis my black destiny has murdered 
thee. 
Stand off — [TAcy hold him.] I will not live. 
This load of being is intolerable ; 
And, in a happier world, my soul shall join her. 

[Rushes out. 
Aust, Observe, and keep him from all means of 
death. 

Enier Countess, Pabian, and other Attendakts* 

Countess. Whence were those cries? what meant 
that-fearful bell ? 
Who shall withhold me? I will not return. 
Is there a horror I am stranger to ? 

Aust. There is ; and so beyond all mortal patience, 
I can but wish you stripped of sense and thought. 
That it may pass without destroying you. 

Countess, What is it ? speak — 

Aust, [Looking towards the Body^ Turn not your 
eyes that way. 
For there, alas 

Countess, O Lord of earth and heaven ! 
Is it not she ? my daughter, pale and bleeding ! 
She's cold, stark cold:— can you not speak to me? 
Which of you have done tj}iis ? 

Count, Twas ease till now ; 
Fall, fall, thick darkness, hide me from that face ! 

Aust, Rise, madam, 'tis in vaiii% — Hevieft. ^wsw^^'^ 
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Countess. Shall I not strive to wann her in my 
breast ? 
She is my all ; I have nothing left but her. 
You cannot force me from her. Adelaide ! 
My child, my lovely child ! thy mother calls thee. 
She hears me not ; — she's dead. — Oh, God ! I know 

the^— 
Tell me, while I have sense, for my brain burns ; 
Tell me — ^yet what avails it ? Til not curse — 
There is a Power to punish. 

Count. Look on me ! 
Thou hadst much cause to think my nature cruel ; 
I wrong'd thee sore, and this was my last deed. 
Countess. Was thine? thy deed? Oh, execrable 
monster! 
Oh, greatly worthy of thy blood-stain'd sire ! 
A murderer he, and thou a parricide! 
Why did thy barbarous hand refrain from me? 
I was the hated bar to thy ambition ; 
A stab like this, had set thee free for ever ; 
Sav'd thee from shame, upbraiding, perjuries; — 
But she — this innocent — what had she done? 

Count, I thank thee. I was fool enough, or coward, 
To think of life one moment, to atone 
By deep repentance for the wrongs I did thee. 
But hateful to myself, hated by thee, 
By Heaven abandoned, and the plague of earth. 
This, this remains, and all are satisfied. 

[Stabs hifuself, 
Torgive me, if 'tis possible — but^— oh — [Dies. 

Countess. [After looking some time distractedly.^ — 
Where am 1 ? Ruin, and pale death surround 
me* 
I was a wife; there gasping lies my husband ! 
. A mother too; there breathless lies my child 1 
Look down, oh Heaven ! look down with pity on 
me ! — 
J know ihi§ place ; 
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I'll kneel once more. Hear roe, great God of Na- 
ture ! 
For this one boon let me not beg in vain ; 
Oh, do not mock me with the hopes of death ; 
These pangs, these struggles, let them be my last ; 
Release thy poor, afflicted, suffering creature ; 
Take me from misery, too sharp to bear. 
And join me to my child ! 

[Falls on th^ Body of Adelaide* 
Aust, Heaven comfort thee! — 
Hard was your lot, thou lovely innocent; 
But palms, eternal palms, above shall crown you. 
For this rash man, — yet mercy's infinite, 

[The Count, 
You stand amaz'd. Know, this disastrous scene, 
Ending the fatal race, concludes your sorrows. 
To-morrow meet me round this sacred shrine ; 
Then shall you hear at full a tale of wonder ; 
The rightful Lord of Narbonne shall be own'd ; 
And Heaven in all its ways be justified. 

[Curtain falls. 



THE END. 
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REMARKS. 



This is a drama, which might remove from Mr, 
Wilbcribrce his aversion to theatrical exhibitions, and 
convince him, that the teaching of moral duty is 
not confined to particular spots of ground; for^ 
in those places, of all others, the doctrine is most 
effectually inculcated, where exhortation is the most 
required — the resorts of the gay, the idle, and 
the dissipated. 

This opera was written, when the author was very 
young; and, should he live to be very old, he will 
have reason to be proud of it to his latest day — ^for it 
is one of those plays which is independent of time^ 
of place, or of circumstance, for its value. It was 
popular before the subject of the abolition of the 
slave trade was popular. It has the peculiar honour 
of preceding that great question. It was the bright 
forerunner of alleviation to the hardships of slavery. 

The trivial faults of this opera are — too much play 
on words («« it is called) by TiM4gi\ ^cA^tafc'^^*^ 
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sical allusions by other characters^ in whose education 
such knowledge could not be an ingredient. 

A fault more important, is — that the scene at the 
commencement of the opera, instead of Africa, is 
placed in America. It would undoubtedly have been 
a quick passage, to kuve ctossed a fourth part of the 
western globe, during the interval between the first and 
^cond acts; still, as the hero and heroine of the 
drama were compelled to go to sea — imagination, 
with but little more exertion, might have given them 
a fail wind as well from the coast whence slaves are 
really brought, as from a shore where no such traffic 
is held*. 

As an opera, Inkle and Yarico has the singular 
merit not to be protected, though aided, by the power 
of music : the characters are so forcibly drawn, that 
«ven those performers who sing, and study that art 
alone, can render every part efiectual : and singers 
and actors of future times, like those of the past, and 
of the present, will find every character exactly suited 
to their talents. 



* No doubt the author would have ingenuity to argue away 
this objection — but that, which requires argument for its sup* 
port in a dramatic work, is a subject for complaint. As slaves 
are imported from Africa, and never from America, the au- 
dience, in the two last acts of this play, feel as if they had 
been in the wrong quarter of the globe during the first act. 
Inkle could certainly steal a native from America, and seU her 
in Barbndoes, but this is not so consonant with that nice imi* 
eauon o£ the order of things as to rank above cntidsacci. 



REMARKS. 5 

This opera has been performed in every London 
theatre, and in every theatre of the kingdom, with tlie 
same degree of splendid success. It would have been 
wonderful had its reception been otherwise ; for the 
subject is a most interesting one, and in the treat** 
ment of it, the author has shewn taste, judgment — 
virtue. 
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SCENEy — First on the Main of America: Afterwards 

in Barbadoes. 



INKLE AND YARICO. 



ACT THE FIRST. 



SC£N£ I. 



An American Forest. 



Medium. [Without.] Hilliho! ho! 

Trudge. [Without.'] Hip! hollo! ho!— Hip! 

Enter Medium and Trudge. 

Med. Pshaw ! it's only wasting time and breath* 
Bawling won't persuade him to budge a bit faster, 
and, whatever weight it may have in some places, 
bawling, it seems, don't go for argument here. 
Plague on't! we are now in the wilds of America. 

Trudge. Hip, hillio — ho — hi! 

Med. Hold your tongue, you blockhead, o r 
Trudge. Lord ! sir, if my master makes no more 
haste, we shall all be put to sword by the knives of 
the natives. Tm told they take off heads like hats, 
and hang 'em on pegs, in their parlours. Mercy on 
us! My head aches with the very thoughts of it. 
Hollo ! Mn Inkle ! master ; hollo ! 

Med. [Stops his tnouth.] Head aches ! Zounds, so 
does mine, with your confounded bawling. It's enough 
to bring all the natives about us ; and vve ^^i^ Vj^ 
stripped and plundered in a nuuule. 
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Trudge, Aye ; stripping is the first thing that would 
happen to us ; for they seem to be woefully oiF for a 
wardrobe. I myself saw three^ at a distance, with less 
clothes than I have, when I get out of bed : all dancing 
about in black buff; just like Adam in mourning. , 

Med, This is to have to do with a schemer ! a fellow 
who risks his lifi^, for a chance of advancing his in- 
terest. — Always advantage in view ! Trying, here, to 
make discoveries, that may promote his profit in £ng« 
land. Another Botany Bay scheme, mayhap. Nothing 
else could induce him to quit our foraging party, from 
the ship ; when he knows every inhabitant here is not 
only as black as a pepper-corn, but as hot into the 
bargain — and J, like a fool, to follow him ! and then 
to let him loiter behind. — Why, nephew ! — Why, 
Inkle. — \Calling!\ 

Trudge. Why, Inkle Well! only to see the dif- 
ference of men ! he'd have thought il very hard, now, 
if I had let him call so often after me. Ah! I wish he 
was calling after me now, in the old jog-trot way, 
again. What a fool was I to leave London for foreign 

parts! That ever I should leave Threadneedle- 

strcet, to thread an American forest, where a man's 
as soon lost as a needle in a bottle of hay ! 

Med, Patience, Trudge! Patience! If we once re- 
cover the ship 

Trudge, Lord, sir, I shall never recover what I have 
lost in coming abroad. When my master and I were 
in London, I liad such a mortd snug birth of it! 
'Why, I vfQs factotum* 

Med, Factotum to a young merchant is no such 
sinecure, neither. 

Trudge^ But then the honour of it. Thipk of that, 

sir; to be clerk ^ well as oivn man. Only consider. 

You find very few city clerks mfide Qut of a man, 

now-a-dajs. To be king of ^he counting-house, as 

well as lord o£ the bed-chamber. A\i\ *\t Wx^^V^vMi 
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but now in the little dressing-room behind the office ; 
tying bis hair, with a bit of red tape, as usual. 

Med, Yes, or writing an invoice in lampblack, and 
shining his shoes with an ink-bottle, as usualy you 
blundering blockhead ! 

Trudge, Oh, if I was but brushing the accounts 
or casting up the coats ! mercy on us ! what's that ? 

Me(/. That! What? 

Trudge, Didn't you hear a noise ? 

Med, Y — es — but — hush! Oh, heavens be praised ! 
here he is at last. 

Enter Inkle. 

Now, nephew! 

Inkle. So, Mr, Medium. 

Med* Zounds, one would think, by your confounded 
composure, that you were walking in St. James's 
Park, instead of an American forest: and that ail the 
beasts were nothing but good company. The hollow 
trees, here, sentry boxes, and the lions in 'em, sol^ 
diers; the jackalls, courtiers; the crocodiles fine wo- 
men ; and the baboons^ beaus. What the plague made 
you loiter so long? 

Inkle, Reflection. 

Med, So I should think ; reflection generally comes 
lagging behind. What^ scheming, I suppose; never 
quiet. At it again, eh ? What a happy trader is your 
father, to have so prudent a son for a partner ! Why, 
you are the carefullest Co. in the whole city. Never 
losing sight of the main chance ; and that's the reason, 
perhaps, you lost sight of us, here, on the main of 
America. 

Inkle, Right, Mr. Medium. Arithmetic, I own, 
has been the means of our parting at present. 

Trudge. Ha ! A sum in division, I reckon. [Asidcn 

Med. And pray, if I may be so bold, what migjit^ 
scheme has just tempted you lo exsi^Xo^j -^oj^ax >aRa^% 
when you ought to make use oi ^oux Yl^^^ 
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I 

Inkle. My heels! Here's pretty doctrine! Do you 
think I travel merely for motion? What, would you 
have a man of business come abroad, scamper extra* 
vagantly here and there and every wherd, then return 
home, and have nothing to tell, but that he has been 
here and there and everywhere? 'Sdeath, sir, would 
you have me travel like a lord ? 

Med. No, the Lord forbid ! 

Inkle. Travelling, uncle, was always intended for 
improvement; and improvement is an advantage ; and 
advantage is profit, and profit is gain. Which in the 
travelling translation of a trader, means, that you 
should gain every advantage of improving your profit. 
1 have been comparing the land, here, with that of 
our own country. 

Med. And you find it like a good deal of the land 
of our own country — cursedly encumbered with 
black legs, I take it. 

Inkle. And calculating how much it might be 
made to produce by the acre. 

Med. You were ? 

Inkle. Yes ; I was proceeding algebraically upon 
the subject. 

Med. Indeed! 

Inkle, And just about extracting the square root. 

Med. Hum! 

Inkle. I was thinking too, ifso many natives could 
be caught, how much they might fetch at the West 
Indian markets. 

Med. Now let me ask you a question^ or two, 
young cannibal catcher, if you please. 

Inkle. Well. 

Med. Ar'n't we bound for Barbadoes; partly to 
trade, but chiefly to carry home the daughter of the 
governor, Sir Christopher Curry, who has till now 
been under your father's care, in Thrcadneedle-street 
for polite English education ? 
y^//fe Granted. 
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Med. And isn't it determined, between the old 
folks, that you are to marry Narcissa, as soon as we 
get there ? 

Inkle. A fixed t^ing. 

Med. Then what the devil do you do here, hunting 
old hairy negroes, when you ought to be obliging a 
fine girl in the ship ? Algebra, too ! You'll have other 
things to think of when you arc married, I promise 
you. A plodding fellow's head, in the hands of a 
young wife, like a boy's slate, after school, soon g^ts 
all its. arithmetic wiped off : and then it appears in 
its true simple state : dark, empty, and bound in 
wood. Master Inkle. 

Inkle. Not in a match of this kind. Why, it's a 
table of interest from beginning to end, old Medium. 

Med. Well, well, this is no time to talk. Who 
knows but, instead of sailing to a wedding, we may 
get cut up, here, for a wedding dinner : tossed up for 
a dingy duke, perhaps, or stewed down for a black 
baronet, or* eat raw by an inky commoner ? 

Inkle, Why sure you ar'n't afraid ? 

Med. Who, I afraid? Ha! ha! ha! No, not I! 
What the deuce should I be afraid of? Thank* Heaven 
I have a clear conscience, and peed not be afraid of 
any thing. A scoundrel might not be quite so easy 
on- such an occasion; but it's the part of an honest 
man not to biihave like a scoundrel : I never behaved 
like a scoundrel — for which reason I am an honest 
man, you know. But come — I hate to boast of my 
good qualities. 

Inkle, Slow and sure, my good, virtuous Mr. Me- 
dium ! Our companions can be but half a mile before 
V3: and, if we do but double their steps, wc shall 
overtake 'em at one mile's end, by all the powers of 
arithmetic. 

Med. Ob curse your atUVimiJ\\c\ \]E4xw«vX 
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SCENE II. 

Another part of the Forest, — A ship at anchor in the 
bay at a small distance. — Mouth of a cave, 

£itferSA iLORS and Mate, as returning from foraging. 

Mate, Come, come, bear a hand, my lads. Tho'f 
the bay is just under our bowsprits, it will take a 
damned deal of tripping to come at it — there's hardly 
any steering clear of the rocks here. But do we 
muster all hands ? All right, think ye ? 

1st, Sail, All to a man besides yourself, and a 

monkey the three land lubbers, that edged away 

in the morning, goes for nothing, you know — they're 
all dead, may-hap, by this. 

Mate, Dead ! you be — Why they're friends of the 
captain ; and if not brought safe aboard to-night, you 
may all chance to have a salt eel for your supper — 
that's all — Moreover the young plodding spark, he 
with the grave> foul weather face, there, is to man 
the tight little frigate, Miss Narcissa — what d'ye call 
her ? that is bound with us for Barbadoes. Rot'em for 
not keeping under weigh, I say ! But come, let's see 
if a song will bring 'em too. Let's have a full chorus 
to the good merchant ship, the Achilles, that's wrote 
by our captain. 

SONG. 

The Achilles^ though christen* d^ good ship ^ ^tissurmis'df 
From that old man of war, great Acbiiles, so prized. 
Was hey like our vessel, pray fairly baptized f 

Ti tol lot, S^. 

Poets sung that Achilles — f/*, now, they^ve an itch 

^Tosmg- this, future ages m^y know which is which ; 

^Jid fAat one rode in Greecc^-and the other in pUcK, 

Titollol, >j<:. 
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What tho* hut a merchant ship — sure our supplies: 
Now your men of war*s gain in a lottery lies, 
Jind how blank they all look^ when they can't get a prize! 

Ti tol loly SfC. 

What are all their fine names? when no rhino* s behind^ 
The Intrepid, and Lion, look sheepish you* II find ; 
Whilst, alas I the poor Molus can't raise the wind ! 

Titfillol, 4-c. 

Then the Thunderer's dumb ; out of tune the Orpheus ; 

The Ceres has nothing at all to produce ; 

And the Eagle I warrant you, looks like a goose, 

Ti tol lol, SfC. 

1st. Sail. Avast ! look a-head there. Here they 
come, chased by a fieet of black devils. 

Midsh. Andthedcvila^rehaveltogivethem. We 
han't a grain of powder left. What must wc do lads ? 

2i. SaiL Do ? Sheer off to be sure. 

Midsh. [Reluctantly. '\ Well, ifl must, I must. [Go- 
ing to the other side, and holloing to Inkle, &c.] 
Yoho, lubbers'! Crowd all the sail you can, d'ye 
mind me ! [Exeui^ Sailors. 

r 

Enter Medium, running across the stage, as pursued 

by the Blacks. 

Med. Nephew! Trudge! run — scamper! Scour— ^ 
fly ! Zounds, what harm did I ever do to be hunted 
to death by a pack of bloodhounds ? Why nephew ! 
Oh, confound your long sums in arithmetic! I'll take 
care of myself; and if we must have any arithmetic, 
dot and carry one for my money. {Runs off. . 

Enter Inkle and Trudge, hastily. 

Trudge. Oh ! that ever I was born, to leaxe ^^RSk^ 
ink, and powder for this ! 
Jn^/e. Trudge, how far arc t\\e «a:\\ots>aQS»i5i.'^^ 
7'iudge. I'll run and see, a\t, ditccXX^- 

c 
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For a neat slice of beef, I could roar like a bull; 
And my stomach* s so empty , my heart is quite full. 
Heigho ! that I — for hunger should die ! 
Buty grave without meaty I must here meet my grave. 
For my bacon, I fancy, I never shall save. 

Oho ! I shall ne'er save my bacon ! 

I canH save my bacon, not I J 

Trudge, Hum ! I was thinking 1 was thinking, 

sir — ^if so many natives could be caught, how much 
they might fetch at the West India markets ! 

Inkle, Scoundrel ! is this a time to jest ? 

Trudge, No, faith, sir ! Hunger is too sharp to be 
jested with. As for me, I shall starve for want of 
food. Now you may meet a luckier fate : you are 
able to extract the square root, sir; and that's the 
very best provision you can find here tp live upon. 
But I ! [iNrot.se at a distance,] Mercy on us ! here they 
come again. 

Inkle, Confusion ! Deserted on one side, and press- 
ed on the other, which way shall I turn ? — ^This ca- 
vern may prove a safe retreat to us for the present. 
rU enter, cost what it will. 

Trudge. Oh Lord ! no, don't, don't We shall 

pay too dear for our lodging, depend on't. 

Inkle, This is no time for debating. You are at the 
mouth of it : lead the w^y. Trudge. 

Trudge. What! go in before your honour! I know 
my place better, I assure you — I might walk into 
more mouths than one, perhaps. [Aside."} 

Inkle. Coward ! then follow me. [Noise agatn."] 

Trudge, I roust, sir ; I must! Ah, Trudge, Trudge! 
what a damned hole are you getting into ! 

[Exeiitii into a Cavern* 
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SCENE III. 

A cavfy decorated with skins of wild beasiSf JeatherSy 
SfC, In the fniddle of the scene, a rude kind of 
curtain^ hy way of door to an inner apartment. 

Enter Iiukl^ and Trudge, as from the mouth of 

the cavern, 

Iftkle. So far, at least, we have proceeded with 
safety. Ha! no bad specimen of savage elegance. 
These ornaments would be worth something in England. 
— We liave little to fear here, I hope: this cave rather 
bears the pleasing face of a profitable adventure. 

Trudge. Very likely^ sir ! But for a pleasing face, 
it has the cursed'st ugly mouth I ever saw in my life. 
Now do, sir, make off as fast as you can. If we 
once get clear of the natives' houses, we have little to 
fear from the lions and leopards : for by the appear- 
ance of their parlours, they seem to have killed all the 
wild beast in the country. Now pray, do, my good 
master, take my advice, and run away. 

Inkle, Rascal ! Talk again of going out, and Til 
flea you alive. 

Trudge. That's just what I expect for coming in. — 
All that enter here appear to have had their skins stript 
over their ears; and ours will be kept for curiosities 
— We shall stand here, stuffed, for a couple of white 
wonders. 

Inkle. This curtain seems to lead to another apart- 
ment : ril draw it. 

Trudge. No, no, no, don't; dont. W^e maybe 
called to account for disturbing the company : you 
may got a curtain-lecture, perhaps, sir. 

Inkle, Peace, booby, and stand on your guard. 

Trudge. Oh ! what will become of us ! Some grim, 
seven-foot fellow ready to scalp us. 

Inkle. By heaven I a womaw\ 

[.4s the curtain dratxiB^ "X kiilaco aud^ o^«^v6-^ 
^ijfcotcred asleep. c ^ 
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Trudge. A woman ! [J side,] — [Loud.] But let him 
come on ; I'm ready — dam'me, I don't fear facing the 
devil himself — Faith it is a woman — fast asleep too. 

Inkle, And beautiful as an angel ! 

Trudge. And egad ! there seems to be a nice, little 
plump bit in the corner; only she*s an angel of rather 
a darker sort. 

Inkle* Hush! keep back — she wakes. [Yarico 
comesforward — Inkle and Trudge retire to opposite 
sides of the scene.] 

SONG. YARICO. 

JVhett the chace of day is done. 
And the shaggy lion's skin. 
Which for us, our warriors win^ 
Decks our cells at set of sun ; 
Worn with toily with sleep oppresty 
I press my mossy bedy and sink to rest. 

Thefi, once more^ I see our train. 
With all our chase renewed again : 

Once more 'tis day^ 

Once more our prey 
Gnashes his angry teethy and foams in vaiu.' 

Agaiuy in sullen haste^ he flies f 

Ta'en in the toil, again he lics^ 

Again he roars — and, in my slumbers^ diei* 

« 

Inkle and Trudge come forward. 



Inkle, Our language! 

Trudge. Zounds, she has thrown me into a cold 
sweat. 

Yar. Hark! I heard a noise! Wowski, awake! 
whence can it proceed ? [She awakes Wowski, oftd 
they both come forward — ^Yarico towards Inkle ; 
WofrsKi towards Trudge.] 
-^^ar. Ah I what form is this? ^ate ^ou %.ibv«^> 
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Inkle. True fiesh and blood, my charming heathen, 
I promise you. 

Yar. What harmony in his voice! What a shape ! 
How fair his skin too [Gflzing.] 

Trudge. This must be a lady of quality, by her 
staring. 

Yar. Say, stranger, whence come you ? 

Inkle, From a far distant island $ driven on this 
coast by distress, and deserted by my companions. 

Yar. And do you know the danger that surrounds 
you here? Our woods are filled with beasts of prey — 

my country mcn'too (yet, I think they cou'd'nt find 

the heart) — might kill you. It would be a pity if 

you fell in their way 1 think I should weep if you 

came to any harm. 

Trudge, O ho ! It's time, I see, to begin making in- 
terest with the chamber maid. [Takes Wowski apart,"] 

Inkle, How wild and beautiful! sure there is magic 
in her shape, and she has rlvetted me to the place. 
But where shall I look for safety ? let me fly and 
avoid my death. 

Yar. Oh ! no — don't depart. But I will try to 

preserve you ; and if you arc killed, Yarico must 
die too! Yet, 'tis I alone can save you ; your death 
is certain, without my assistance ; and, indeed, in- 
deed you shall not want it. 

Inkle. My kind Yarico! what means, then, must 
be used for my safety ? 

Yar. My cave must conceal you : none enter it, 
since my father was slain in battle. I will bring you 
food by day, then lead you to our unfrequented groves 
by moonlight, to listen to the nightingale. If you 
should sleep, PU watch you, and awake you when 
there's danger. 9 

Inkle. Generous maid! Then, to you will I owe m^ 
life; and whilst it lasts, nothing %\i«X\^«LX\.\i&. 

Var. And shan't it, shan't \t mdec^l 
laiif. No, my Yaricol ¥ot viWiii ot^ o^^o^xi.^^^ 
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offers to return to my country, you shall be mycom^ 
pan ion. 

Yar* What! cross the seas! 

Inkle, Yes, Help me^to discover a vessel, and you 
shall enjoy wondei's. You shall be decked in silks 
my brave maid, and have a house drawn with horses 
to carry you. 

Yar. Nayj do not laugh at me — but is it so ? 

Inkle. It is indeed ! 

Yar. Oh wonder ! 1 wish my countrywomen could 
see me But woii't your^ warriors kill us ? 

Inkle, No, our only danger on }and i& here. 

Yar. Then let us retire further into the cave. Come 
— your safety is in my keeping. 

Inkle, I follow you — Yet, can you run some risk 
in following me ? 

DUETT. 

[O say. Bonny Lass.] 

Inkle. saj/y simple maid, have you formed any notion 
Of all the rude dangers in crossing the ocean ^ 
When winds whistle shrilly, ah ! won*t they re* 

mind you J 
To sigh with 7 egret , for the grot left behind y out 

Yar* Ah ! no, I could follow, and sail the world over. 
Nor think of my grot, when I look at my lovtr ; 
The winds, which blow round us, your arms for 

my pilloWy 
Will lull us to sleepy whilst we* re rocked by each 

billow. 

Both. say then my true love, we never will sunder. 
Nor shrink from the tempest ^ nor dread the big 
• thunder : 

Whilst coftstanty^ weUl laugh at all changes of 

weather, ' 
^/id journey all over the world botK togellier% 
[Exeunt; as retiring iutlVnit *\t\X.o Vc^^ <t^N^, 
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Manent Trudge an(f Wo wski. 

Trudge, Why, you speak English as well as I, my 
little Wowski. 

Wows, Iss. 

Trudge, Iss ! and you learnt it from a strange man^ 
that tumbled from a big boat, mapy moons ago, you 
say ? 

Wows, Iss — ^Teach me — teach good many. 

Trudge, Then, what the devil made them so sur- 
prized at seeing us ! was he like me ? [Wowski shakes 
her head,^ Not so smart a body, mayhap. Was his 
face, now, round and comely, and — eh ! [Stroking his 
chin.'] Was it like mine ? 

Wows, Like dead leaf — brown and shrivel. 

Trudge, Oh, oh, an old shipwrecked sailor, 1 war- 
rant. With white and grey hair, eh, my pretty beauty 
spot? / 

Wows, Iss ; all white. When night come, he put 
it in pocket. 

Trudge, Oh ! wore a wig. But the old boy taught 
you something more than English, I believe. 

Wows, Iss. 

Trudge, The devil he did ! What was it ? 

Wows, Teach me put dry grass, red hot, in hollow 
white stick. 

Trudge, Aye, what was that for? 

Wows, Put in my mouth — go poflF, poff ! 

Trudge. Zounds! did he teach you to smoke ? 

Wows, Iss. 

Trudge, And what became of him at last ? What 
did your countrymen do for the poor fellow ? 

JF<ms, Eat him one day — Our chief kill him. 

Trudge, Mercy on us ! what damned stomachs, to 
swallow a tough old tar! Ah, poor Trudge! your 
killing comes next. 

Worn, No, no— not you---TiOr--\Kuuiwa^ to Vwv 
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Trudge, No? why what shall I do, if I get in their 
paws ? 

Wows. I fight for you! 

Trudge, Will you ? Ecod she's a hrave good- 
natured wench ? she'll be worth a hundred of your 
English wives. — Whenever they fight on their hus- 
band's account, it's with him instead of /or him, I 
fancy. But how the plague am 1 to live here I 

Wows, I feed you — bring you kid. 



SONG. WOWSKI. 



[One day, I heard Mary say.] 

White mcuij never go away— 

Tell me why need you ? 



Stay, with your Wowski, stay: 

Wowski xvill feed you. 
Cold moons are now coming in ; 

Ah, don*t go grieve me I 
ril wrap you in leopard^s skin : . 

White matij donH leave me* 

And when all the sky is blue^ 

Sun makes warm weather^ 
I* II catch you a cockatoQy 

Dress you in feather. 
When cold comesy or ro/ien *tis hotf 

Ahf don*t go grieve me ! 
Poor Wowski will he forgot — 

White many don't leave me ! 

Trudge, Zounds! leopard's skiu for winter wear^ 

and feathers for a summer's suit! Ha, ha! I shall look 

like a walking hammer-cloth, at Christmas, and an 

upright shuttlecock, in the dog days. And for all 

this, if my inaster and I find our way to England, you 

shall be part of our travelling eqa\pa%<e •, wv^* ^Vca. t 

£et there, I'U give you a couple o£ wMLfetw»DMfc» ou^ 
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first floor, and visit you every evening, as soon as I 
come from the counting-house. Do you like it ? 

JFows, Iss. 

Trudge. Damme, what a flashy fellow I shall seem 
in the city ! I'll get her a white boy to bring up the 
tea-kettle. Then I'll teach you to write and dress 
hair. 

Wows. You great man in your country ? 

Trudge. Oh yes, a very great man. I'm head clerk 
of the counting-house, and first valet-de-chambre of 
the dressing-room. I pounce parchments, powder 
hair, black shoes, ink paper, shave beards, and mend 
pens. But hold,! I had forgot one ^laterial point — 
you ar'n't married, 1 hope ? 

Wows. No : you be my chum-chum ! 

Trudge. So 1 will. It's best, however, to be sure 
of her being single ; for Indian husbands are not quite 
so complaisant as English ones, and the vulgar dogs 
might think of looking a little after their spouses. 
But you have had a lover or two in your time ; eh, 
Wowski ? 

Wows. Oh, iss — great many — I tell you. 

DUETT. 

Wows. WampumySwampum, Yanko^ Lanho, Nanhoy 
Pownatowski, 
Black men — plenty — twenty— Jight for we, 
White many woo you true ? 
Trudge. Whof 
Wows. You. 

Trudge. Fe*, pretty little Wowski f 

Wows. Thai I leave ally andjfollow thee* 
Trudge. Oh then turn about, my little tawny tight one I 

DonH you like me f 
Wows. Iss, you* re like the snoiD ! 

If y(m «UgKt one ^ 

Trudge, NeoeVy not for any iDhite one ; 

You arc beautiful as au)j sloe- 
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Wows. JVarSf jars, scars, can't expose ye, 

In our grot 

Trudge. So snug and cosey ! 

Wows. Flowers^ neatly 

Pkk^df shall sweetly 

Make your bed. 
Trudge. Coying, toying. 

With a rosy 

Posey f 
When Pm dosey. 
Bear-skin nightcaps too shall warm my Aead. 
Both. Bear-skin nightcaps, SfC. ^c. 



ACT THE SECOND. 

SCENB I. 

The Quay at Barbadoes, with an Inn upon it. PeopTc 
employed in unlading vessels, carrying bales of 
g(H)ds, SfC, 

Enter several Planters. 

1st. Plant, I saw her this morning, gentlemen, you 
may depend on't. My telescope never fails me. I 
popp'd upon her as 1 was taking a peep from my bal- 
cony. A brave tight ship, I tell you, bearing down 
directly for Barbadoes here. 

td Plant. Ods, my life ! rare news ! We have not 
had a vessel arrive in our harbour these six weeks. 

3d Plant. And the last brought only Madam Nar. 
cissa, our Governor's daughter, from England ; with 
s parcel of lazy, idle, white folks about her. Such 
cargoes will never do for cur trade, i:iid^\>o\ic« 
S^ JP/ant. No, no ; we want &V?Lve», K XemW^i 
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dearth of 'em in Barbadoes, lately ! But your dingy 
passengers for my money. Give me a vessel like a 
collier, where all the lading tumbles out as black as 
my hat. But arc you sure, now, you ar'n't mistaken ? 
\To Ut Planter,] 

1st Plant. Mistaken ! 'sbud, do you doubt my glass ? 
I can discover a gull by it six leagues off: I could see 
every thing as plain as if I was on board. 

2d Plant. Indeed ! and what were her colours ? 

1*^ Plant. Um ! why English-^— -or Dutch or 
French 1 don't exactly remember. 

2d Plant. What were the sailors aboard ? 

1st Plant. Eh ! why they were English too or 

Dutch or French 1 can't perfectly recollect, 

2d Plant. Your glass, neighbour, is a little like a 
glass too much : it makes you forget every thing you 
ought to remember. [Cry without, " A sail, a sail !"] 

1st Plant. Egad, but I'm right though. Now, gen- 
tlemen ! 

All, Aye, aye ; the devil take the hindmost. 

[Exeunt hastilyi 

Enter Narcissa atid Patty* 

SONG. 

Freshly now the breeze is blowing^ 

As yon ship at anchor rides ; 
Sullen waves, incessant flowing. 

Rudely dash against the sides. 
So my heart, its course impeded, 

Beats in jny perturbed breast ; 
Doubts, like wove* by waves succeeded. 

Rise, and still deny it rest. 

Patty. Well, ma'am, as 1 was saying 

Nar. Well,saynomoTeofv{\x«A.^o>\H4c\^^^>^^V 

Sure, P&tty, you forget where ^o\i ^x^% %.\\VCva csa.^^'Q^^ 

will be necessary now, 1 th\uW» 
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Patty. Lord, madam, how is it possible to help 
talking ? We are in Barbadoes here, to be sure — but 
then, ma'am, one may let out a little in a private 
morning's walk by ourselves. 

Nar, Nay, it's the same thing with you in doors. 

Fatty. I never blab, ma'am, never, as I hope for a 
gown.. 

Nar, And your never blabbing, as you call it, de- 
pends chiefly on that hope, I believe. 

Fatty. I have told the story of our voyage, indeed, 
to old Guzzle, the butler. 

Nar, And thus you lead him to imagine I am but 
little inclined to the match. 

Patty. Lord, ma'am, how could that be ? Why I 
never said a word about Captain Camplcy. 

Nar. Hush ! hush ! for heaven's sake. 

Patty. Aye ! there it is now. But if our voyage 
from England was so pleasant, it wasn't owing to 
Mr. Inkle, I'm certain. He didn't play th6 fiddle in 
our cabin, and dance on the deck, and come languish- 
ing with a glass of warm water in his hand, when we 
were sea-sick. Ah, ma'am, that water warm'd your 
heart, I'm confident. Mr. Inkle ! No, no ; Captain 
Cam 1 

Nar. There is no end to this ! Remember, Patty, 
keep your secrecy, or you entirely lose my favour. 

Fatty. Never fear me, ma'am. But if somebody I 
know is not acquainted with the Governor, there's 
such a thing as dancing at balls, and squeezing hands 
when you lead up, and squeezing them again when 
yoii cast down. I'm as close as a patch-box., Mum's 
the word, ma'am, I promise you. [Exit. 

Nar, How awkward is my present situation ! Pro- 
mised to one, who, perhaps, may never again be heard 
of; and who, I am sure, if he^ever appears to claim 
jue, will do it merely on the score oC miecest — pressed 
too by anoth^rp who has akeaAy, 1 fe^x, \»<i mw^ 
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interest in my heart — what can I do ? What plan can 
I follow ? 

Enter Campley. 

Camp. Follow my advice, Narcissa, by all means. 
Enlist with me under the best banners in the world. 
General Hymen for my money ! little Cupid's his 
drummer : he has been beating a round rub-a-dub on 
our hearts, and we have only to obey the word of 
command, fall into the ranks of matrimony, and march 
through life together. 

Nar. Then consider our situation. 

Camp. That has been duly considered. In short, 
the case stands exactly thus— your intended spouse is 
all for money ; I am all for love. He is a rich rogue ; 
I am rather a poor honest fellow. He would pocket 
your fortune ; I will take you without a fortune in 
your pocket. 

Nar, Oh ! I am sensible of the favour, most gal- 
lant Captain Campley ; and my father^ no doubt, will 
be very much obliged to you. 

Camp. Aye, there's the devil of it ! Sir Christopher 
CurryVtonfoundcd good character knocks me up at 
once. Yet I am not acquainted with him neither; 
not known to him even by sight ; being here only as 
a private gentleman, on a visit to my old relation, out 
of regimentals, and so forth ; and not introduced to 
the Governor, a§ other officers of the place. But 
then, the report of his hospitality — his odd, blunt^ 
whimsical friendship — his whole behaviour-^ — 

Nar. All stare you in the face ; eh, Campley ? 

Camp. They do, till they put me out of counte- 
nance. 

Nar. What signifies talking to me, when you have 
such opposition from others ? Why hover about the 
city, instead of boldly attacking th^ ^^axW "^V^^ 
Hbout, captain I face the ewem^ \ ^-a-x^X Oi»!^^- 
Rout'em I — Drive 'em before ^ovi, a»A xSaso. — 

P2 
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Ca7np. And then — 

Nar. Lud ha' mercy on the poor city ! 

Enter Patty, hastily. 

Patty. Oh lud, ma'am, Fm frightened out of my 
wits ! sure as I'm alive, ma'am, Mr. Inkle is not dead ; 
I saw his man, ma'am, just now, coming ashore in a 
boat, with other passengers, from the vessel that's 
come to the island. [Exit. 

Nar, Then one way or other I must determine. — 
[ToCampley.] Look'ye, Mr. Campley, something 
has happened which makes me wave ceremonies. — If 
you mean to apply to my father, remember, that de- 
Jays are dangerous. 

Camp, Indeed ! 

Nar. I mayn't be always in the same mind, you 
know. [Smiling.'} [Exit» 

Camp. Nay, then — Gad, I'm almost afraid too — but 

living in this state of doubt is torment. I'll e'en put 

a good face on the matter ; cock my hat ; make my 

bow ; and try to reason the Governor into compliance. 

( Faint heart never won a fair lady.> 

80KO. 

JVhy should I vain fears discover. 
Prove a dyings sighing swain f 

Why turn shilly-shally lover j 
Only to prolong my pain f 

When we woo the dear enslaver, 
Boldly ask, and she will grant ; 

How should we obtain a favour, 
But by telling what we want f 

Enter Trudge and Wowski, (as from the ship), 
with a dirty runner to one of the inns. 

Hun. This way, sir ; if you viill kt uae tecom. 
moad' 
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Trudge. Come along, Wows I Take care of your 
furs, and your feathers, my girl ! 
Wows. Iss. 

Ti^dge, That's right. — Somebody might steal 'em, 
perhaps. 

W<yw9. Steal !— What that ? 
Trudge, Oh Lord ! see what one loses by not being 
born in a christian country. 

Run, If you would, sir, but mention to your master, 
the house that belongs to my master ; the best ac- 
commodations on the quay. — -%. 
Trudge. What's your sign, my lad ? '*'*^ 
Run. The Crown, sir. — Here it is. 
Trudge. Well, get us a room for half an hour, and 
we'll come : and harkee ! let it be light and airy, d'ye 
bear ? My master has been used to your open apart- 
ments lately. 

Run. Depend on it. — Much obliged to you, sir. 

[Exit. 
Wows, Who be that fine man ? He great prince ? 

Ttnidge, A prince — Ha ! ha ! No, not quite a 

prince — but he belongs to the Crown. But how do 
you like this, Wows ? Isn't it fine ? 
Wows. Wonder! 
Trudge. Fine men, eh ? 
Wows. Iss ! all white ; like you. 
Trudge, Yes, all the fine men are like me. As dif- 
ferent from your people as powder and ink, or paper 
and blacking. 

Wows, And fine lady — Face like snow. 
Trudge, What ! the fine lady's complexions ? Oh, 
yes, exactly ; for too much heat very often dissolves 
'em ! Then their dress, too. 

Woxvs. Your coimlrymen dress so ? 
Trudge. Better, better a great deal. Why, a youn^ 
flashy Englishman will sometimes c^.xrj ^.v^VOt^^^ss^- 
tune on bis back. But did ^om xaivtv^ ^'^ >*i^\afc^> 
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All here — and there; [Pointing before and behind,] 
they have it all from us in England. — And then the 
fine things they carry on their heads, Wowski. 

Wows, Iss. One lady carry good fish so fine, 

she call every body to look at her. 

Trudge, Pshaw ! an old woman bawling flounders. 
But the fine girls we meet, here, on the quay — so 
round and so plump ! 

IVtms. You not love me now ? 

Trudge, Not love you I Zounds, have not I given 
you proofs ? 

Wows, Iss. Great many: but now you get here, 
you forget poor Wowski ! 

Trudge, Not I : Til stick to you like wax. 

Wows, Ah ! I fear ! What make you love me now ? 

Trudge, Gratitude, to be sure. 

Wows, What that ? 

Trudge, Ila ! this it is, now, to live without edu- 
cation. The poor dull devils of her country are all 
in the practice of gratitude, without finding out what 
it means ; while we can tell the meaning of it, with 
little or no practice at all. — Lord, Lord, what a fine 
advantage christian learning is ! Ilark'ee, Wows ! 

Wows, Iss. 

Trudge, Now we've accomplished our landing, Pll 
accomplish you. You remember the instructions I 
gave you on the voyage ? 

Wows, Iss. 

Trudge, Let's see now — What are you to do, when 
I introduce you to the nobility, gentry, and others— 
of my acquaintance ? 

Wows, Make believe sit down ; then get up. 

Trudge, Let me see you do it. [She makes a low 
courtesy,] Very well ! and how are you to recom- 
mend yourself, when you have nothing to say^ 
amongst all our great friends ? 
irou's. Grin — show my teeth. 
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Trudge. Right! they'll think you've lived with 
people of fashion. But suppose you meet an old 
shabby friend in misfortune, that you don't wish to 
be seen speak to — what would you do I 

Wows. Look blind — not see him. 

Trudge. Why would you do that ? 

JFows. 'Cause I (fan't see good friend in dis* 
tress. 

Trudge. That's a good girl I and I wish every body 
could boast of so kind a motive for such cursed cruel 
behaviour. — Lord ! how some of your flashy bankers' 
clerks have cut me in Threadneedle street, — But come, 
though we have got among fine folks^ here, in an 
English settlement, I won't be ashamed of my old 
acquaintance : yet^ for my own part, I should not be 
sorry, now, to see my old friend with a new face.— 
Odsbobs ! I see Mr. Inkle — Go in. Wows ; call for 
what you like best. 

JVows. Then I call for you — ah ! I fear I not see. 
you often now. But you come soon 

« 

SONG, 

Remember when we walked alone, 

And heardj so gruffly the lion growl : 
And when the moon so bright it shone^ 
We saw the wolf look up and howl; 
I led you well, safe to our ceU, 

While tranhlinglj/f 
You said to me, 
— And kissed so sweet — dear Wawski tell. 

How could I live without yef 

But now you come across the sea. 
And tell me here no monsters roar ; 

You* II walk alone^ and leave poor me> 
J^'Aen wolves, to fright j/ou, hsvA no moTt% 
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But ah I think well on our old cell, 

Where tremblingly, 

You kissed poor me — 
Terhaps youHl say — dear TVowski iellf 

How can I live without ye ? 

\Exit WowsKi. 
Trudge. Who have we here ? 

Enter First Planter. 

Plant. Hark'ee, young man! Is tbat}oung Indian 
of yours going to our market ? 

Trudge, Not she — «he never went to market in all 
her life. 

Plant. I mean, is she for our sale of slaves ? Our 
black fair ? 

Trudge, A black fair, ha ! ha ! ha ! You hold ie 
on a brown green, I suppose. 

Plant. She's your slave, I take it ? 
Trudge, Yes ; and Fm her humble servant, I 
take it. 

Plant, Aye, aye, natural enough at sea. — But at 
how much do you value her-? 

Trudge, Just as niuch as she has saved me — My 
own life. 

Plant. Pshaw ! you mean to sell her ? 
Trudge, [Staring.'] founds! what a devil of a 
fellow ! Sell Wows ! — my poor, dear, dingy, wife ! 

Plant. Come, come, I've heard your story from the 
«hip. — Don't let's haggle; I'll bid as fair as any 
trader amongst us. But no tricks upon travellers^ 
young man, to raise your price.— Your wife, in- 
deed I Why she's no christian ! 

Trudge. No ; but I am ; so I §hall do as Fd be 
done by : and, if you were a good one yourself, you'd 
know, that fellow-feeling for a poor body, who wants 
your help, is the noblest marVL oi o\3li i^\^\ovi. — 
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I wouMn't be articled clerk to suph a fellow for the 
world. 

Plant. Hey-day! the booby's in love with her! 
Why, sure, friend, you would not live here with a 
black ? 

Trudge. Plague on't; there it is. I shall be laughed 
out of my honesty, here. — But you may be jogging, 
friend ; I may feel a little queer, perhaps, at showing 
her face— but, dam'me, if ever I do any thing to make 
me asham'd of showing my own. 

Plant. Why, I tell you, her very complexion 

Trudge. Rot her complexion.' — 1*11 tell you what, 
Mr. Fair-trader J if your head and heart were to change 
places, I've a notion youM be as black in the face as 
an ink-bottle. 

Plant. Pshaw ! the fellow's a fool — a rude rascal- 
he ought to be sent back to the savages again. He's 
not fit to live among us christians. [Exit Planter. 

Trudge m Oh, here comes my master, at last. 

Enter Inkle, and a second Planter. 

Inkle. Nay, sir, I understand your customs well ; 
your Indian markets are not unknown to me. 

2d Plant. And, as you seem to understand business, 
I need not tell you, that dispatch 'is the soul of it. 
Her name you say is — , 

Inkle. Yarico : but urge this no more, I beg you ; 
I must not listen to it: for, to speak freely, her 
anxious care of me demands, that here, — though here 
it may seem strange — 1 should avow my love for her. 

Plant, Lord help you for a merchant! — It's the 
first time I ever heard a trader talk of love ; except, 
indeed, the love of trade, and the love of the Sweet 
Molly^ my ship. 

Inkle. Then, sir, you cannot fce\ xo^ ^\\.\\a3C\«^x. 

l^httt. Oh yes, I can\ vicVvaNe «i \vvixA\^^ «^^^ 
C9sesjust after a voyage ; but lYie^ hbs^x X^'^^sjw^^'"^' 
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land. It's amazing how constant a young man is in a 
ship ! But, in two words, will you dispose of her, 
or no ? 

Inkle, In two words, then, meet. me here at noon, 
and we'll speak further on this subject : and lest you 
think I trifle with your business, hear why 1 wish this 
pause. Chance threw roe, on my passage to your 
island, among a savage people. Deserted, — defence* 
less, — cut oflf from my companions, — my life at stake 
— to this young creature I owe my preservation ; — she 
found me, like a dying bough, torn from its kindred 
branches ; which, as it drooped, she moistened with 
her tears. 

Plant, Nay, nay, talk like a man of this world. 

Inkle^ Your patience. — And yet your interruption 
goes to my present feelings ; for on our sail to this 
your island — the thoughts of time mispent — doubt — 
fears — for call it what you will — hav«> much per- 
plexed me; and as your spires arose, reflections still 
rose with them ; for here, sir, lie my interests, great 
connexions, and other weighty matters — ^which now 
I need not mention 

Plant, But which her presence here will mar. 

Inkle, Even so — And yet the gratitude I owe her — 

Plant, Pshaw ! So because she preserved your life, 
your gratitude is to ipake you give up all you have |o 
live upon. 

Inkle* Why, in that light indeed — ^This never struck 
me yet, I'll think on't, 

Plant, Aye, aye, do so — Why, what return can the 
wench wish more than taking her from a wild, idle, 
savage people, and providing for her, here, with re- 
putable hard work, in a genteel, polished, tender, 
christian country ? 

Inkle, Well, sir, at noon 

Plant, I'll meet you — but remember, young gen- 
tlemarif you must get her off yout V\«xvd% — ^ou must., 
indeed. — I siiall Ijave her aHrg^n, \we\}b»Xr-^^>« 
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servant ! — Zounds> how late it is — hnt never be put 
out of your way for a woman — I must run — my wife 
will play the devil with me for keeping breakfast. [Exit. 
Inkle. Trudge. 
Trudge. Sir! 

Inkle. Have yoU provided a proper apartment. 
Trudge. Yes, sir, at the Crown here; a neat, spruce 
room they tell me. You have not seen such a con- 
venient lodging this good while, 1 believe. 
Inkle. Are there no better inns in the town ? 

Trudge. Um Why there is the Lion, I hear, 

&nd the Bear, and the Boar — but \ye saw them at the 
door of all our late lodgings, and found but bad ac- 
commodations within, sir. 

Inkle. Well, run to the end of the quay, and con- 
duct Yarico hither. The road is straight before you: 
you can't miss it. 

Trudge. Very well, sir. What a fine thing it is to 
turn one's back on a master, without runnihg into a 
wolPs belly ! One can follow one's nose on a message 
here, and be sure it won't be bit off by the way. 

[Exit. 
Inkle. Let me reflect a little. Part with her! — My 
interest, honour, engagements to Narcissa^ all demand 
it. My father's precepts too* — I can remember, when 
I was a boy, what pains he took to mould mc. — 
SchoolM me from morn to night — and still the burden 
of his song was — Prudence! Prudence, Thomas, and 
you'll rise. His maxims rooted in my heart, and as 
I grew — they grew ; till I was reckoned, among our 
friends, a steady, sober, solid, good young man ; and 
all the neighbours call'd me the pjmdent Mr. Thomas. 
And shall Lnow, at once, kick down the character 
which I have raisetl so warily? — Part with her.— 
sell her! — The thought once struck uve vcv ovw ^^vcw^ 
as she Jay sleeping by me ; but, \ti Yv^ix ^MToX«:t^> ^^^^ 
passed ber arm around me^ muitavitc^ ^Wi5sivo% **^ 
my name, and broke my medila\iou&« 
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Enter Yarico and Trudge. 

Yar. My love ! 

Trudge. I have been showing her ali the wigs and 
bales of goods we met on the quay, sir. 

Yar. Oh ! I have feasted my eyes on wonders. 

Trudge, And Vl\ go feast on a slice of beef, in the 
inn, here. [Exit. 

Yar. My mind has been so busy, that I almost for- 
got even you. I wish you had stayed with me — ^You 
would have seen such sights ! 

Inkle, Those sights have become familiar to me, 
Yarico. 

Yar. And yet I wish they were not — You might 
partake my pleasures — but now again, methinks> I 
will not wish so— for, with too much gazing, you 
might neglect poor Yarico. 

Inkle. Nay, nay, my care is still for you. 

Yar. I am sure it is : and if I thought it was not, 
I would tell you tales about our poor old grot — bid 
you remember our palm-tree near the brook, where in 
the shade you often stretched yourself, while I would 
take your head upon my lap, and sing my lore to 
sleep. I know you'll love me then. 

SONG. 

Our grotto vjos the sweetest place ! 

The betiding boughs, withfragranct blowing, 
Would check the brook* s impetuous pace. 

Which murmured to be stopped from Jlowing. 
*Twas there we met,andgaz^d our Jill: 
Ah ! think on thisj and love me still. 

*Twas then my bosom first knew fear , . 

— Fear to an Indian maid a stranger — 
The war-song, arrows, hatchet, spear, 
j^U wanCd me of my lover"* s danger. 
Tor /dim did cares my 6osom^U : — 
^^ / thmk on thls^ and li/oe me stUU 
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For him, by day, with care conceaVd, 

To search for food I climbed the mountain ; 

And when the night no form revealed. 
Jocund we sovght the bubbling fowitain. 

Then, thai would joy my bosom fill ; 

Ah ! think on this and love me still. 

[Exeunti 



SCENE II. 

^n Apartmait in the House of Sir Christopher 

Curry. 

Enter Sir Christopher and Medium. 

Sir Chr. I tell you, old Medium, you are all wrong. 
Plague on your doubts ! Inkk shall have my Narcissa. 
Poor fellow ! I dare say he's finely chagrined at this 
temporary parting — Eat up with the blue devils, I 
warrant. 

Med. Eat up by the black devils, I warrant ; for I 
left him in hellish hungry company. 

Sir Chr. Pshaw ! he'll arrive with the next vessel, 
depend on't — besides, have not I had this in view ever 
«ince they were children ? 1 must and will have it so, 
I tell you. Is not it, as it were, a marriage made 
above ? They shall meet, I'm positive. 
' Med. Shall they ? Then they must meet where ihe 
marriage was made ; for hang me, if I think it will 
ever happen below. 

Sir Chr, Ha I — and if that is the case — hang mc, 
if I think you'll ever be at the celebration of it. 

Med. Yet, let me toll you. Sir Christopher Curry, 
my character is as unsullied as a sKo^^iV. viV ^\i>N» 
)yApQr. 

Sir Chr. Well said, old ^oo\Veia.\y\ ^^^'^'^'^ "^^^^ 
SL blank as a sheet of Nv\\\tc pa\)ex. Xo\x ^'^^ "^'^^ 
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old Medium, by comparison, just as a fellow sen- 
tenced to transportation is happier than his com* 
panion corademned to the gallows — Very worthy be- 
cause you are no rogue; tender hearted, because 
you never go to fires and executions ; and an affec- 
tionate father and husband, because you never pinch 
your children, or kick your wife out of bed. 

Med, And that, as the world goes,, is moie than 
every man can say for himself. Yet, since you Ibsce 
mc to speak my positive qualities — but, no matter, — 
you remember me in London ; didn't I, as member of 
the Humane Society, bring a man out of the New 
River, who, it was afterwards founds had done me aD> 
injury ? 

SirChr. And, dam'me, if I would not kick any 
man into the New River that had done me an injury. 
There's the difference of our honesly.. Oonfr t ii- you 
want to be an honest fellow, act from the impulse of 
nature. Why, you have no more gall than a pigeon* 

Med, And you have as much gall as. a turkey 
cock, and are as hot into the bargain — You're always 
so hasty ; among the hodge-podge of your foibles^ 
passion is always predominant. 

Sir Chr. So much the better. Foibles, cptotha ? 

foibles are foils that give additional lustre to the gems 
of virtue. You have not so many foils as 1, perhap&t 

Med, And, what's more, I don't want *em. Sir 
Christopher, I thank you. 

Sir Chr, Very true 5 for the devil a gem have you 
to sot off with 'em. 

Med, Well, well ; I never mention errors ; that, I 
flatter myself, is no disagreeable quality. — It don't 
become me to say you are hot. 

Sir Chr, 'Sblood ! but it docs become you : it be- 
comes every man, especially an Englishman, to speak 
the dictates of his heart. 
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Enter Servant. 

Serxs, An English vessel, s^r, just arrived in the 
harbour. 

Sir Chr, A vessel I Od's my life ! - — Now for tho 
news — If it is but as I hope — Any dispatches ? 

JServ, This letter, sir, brought by a sailor from the 
quay. [Exit. 

Sir Chr, [Opening the letter] Huzza I here it is. 
He's safe — safe and sound at Barbadoes. 
[Reading] Sir, 

My mastery Mr, Inkle, is just arrvoed in if our harbour f 
Here, read, read ! old Medium — ^^ 

Med. [Reading.] Um' — Your harbour ; — xve were 
taken up hy an English vesset, on the Hth ulf^. He only 
waits till I have puffed his hair^ to pay his respects to 
youy and Miss Narcissa : In the mean time^ he has or- 
dered me to brush up this letter for your honour^ from 

Your humble Servant ^ to command, 

Timothy Trudge. 

Sir Chr. Hey day ! Here's a style ! the voyage has 
jumbled the fellow's brains out of their places; the 
water has made his head turn round. Bui no matter; 
mine turns round, too. I'll go and prepare Narcissa 
directly, they shall be married slap-dash, as soon as' 
he comes* from the quay. ^ From Neptune to Hymen s 
from the hammock to the bridal bed — Ha ! old boy ! 

Med, Well, well 5 don't flurry yourself— you're so 
hot! 

Sir Chr. Hot ! blood, ar'n't I in the West Indies ? 
Ar'n't I Governor of Barbadoes ? He shall have her as 
soon as he sets his foot on shore. '^ But, plague on't, 
lie's so slow." — She shall rise to him like Venus out 
of the sea. His hair puffed ? He ow^X. XaVaN'^X^s^- 
pufRng, here, out of breath, by V\i.% vvvxiR. 

b2 
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Med^ Very true ; but Venus's husband is always 
supposed to be lame, you know, Sir Christopher. 

Sir Chr, Well, now do, my good fellow, run down 
to the shore, and sec what detains him. 

[Hurrying him off'. 

Med. Well, well ; I will, I will. [Exit. 

Sir Chr. In the mean time I'll get ready Narcissa, 
and all shall be concluded in a second. My heart's 
set upon it. — Poor fellow ! after all his rumbles, and 
tumbles, and jumbles, and fits of despair — I shall bo 
rejoiced to see him. 1 have not seen him since he 
was that high. — But, zounds ! he's so tardy ! 



Enter Servant. 

Ser'c. A strange gentleman, sir, come from, the 
quay, desires to see you. 

Sir Chr. From the quay ? Od's my life ! ^*Ti» 

he — Tis Inkle! Show him up directly. [ExitServanU 
The rogue is expeditious after all. — I'm so happy. 

Enter Campley. 

My dear fellow ! [Shakes Ag«(/«.] Tm rejoiced to see 
you. Welcome ; welcome here, with all my soul !. 

Camp, This reception. Sir Christopher, is beyond 
my warmest wishes — Unknown lo you 

Sir Chr. Aye, aye; we shall be better acquainted 
by and by. Well, and how, eh ! tell me ! — But old 
Medium and I have talked over your affair a hundred 
times a day, ever since Narcissa arrived. 

Camp. You surprise me j Are you then really ac- 
quainted with the whole affair ? 

Sir Chr. Every tittle. 

Camp. And, can you, sir, paxdoti vi\\«X.\&^^\.l — 
S/r CAr. Poob I bow could you \ie\^ \Xl 
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Camp. Very true — sailing in the same ship — and— 
But whep you consider the past state of my mind— 
the black prospect before me.* — 
^ Sir Chr* Ha ! ha ! Black enough, I dare say. 

Camp. The difficulty I have felt in bringing myself 
face to face to you. 

Sir Chr. That I nm convinced of — but I knew you 
would come the first opportunity. 

Camp. Very true : yet the distance between th« 
Governor of Barbadoes and myself. [Bowings] 

Sir Chr. Yes — a devilish w«y asunder. 

Camp. Granted, sir: which has distressed me with 
the cruellest doubts as to our meetings 

Sir Chr, It was a toss up. 

Camp, The old gentleman seems devilish ki^id. 
Now to soften him. [Aside.] Pethips> sir, in your 
younger days, you may have been in the same situa- 
tion yourself. 

Sir Chr. \Vho ? I ! 'sblbod ! no-, never in my life. 

Camp. I wish you had, with all my soul, Sit 
Christopher. 

Sir Chr. Upon my soul, sir, I am very much 
obliged to you. [Bowing.] 

Camp. As what I now mention might have greater 
'weight with you. 

Sir Chr. Pooh! pr'ytheei I tell you I pitied you 
from the bottom of my heart. 

Camp. Indeed ! if, with your le)ave> I may still 
venture to mention Miss Narcissa — 

Sir Chr, An impatient, sensible young dog! like 
me to a hair ! Set your heart at rtst, my boy. Shea's 
yours ; yours before lo-morroW morning. 

Camp. Amazement ! I can scarce believe my senses. 

Sir Chr. Zounds ! you ought to be out of your 
senses : but dispatch — ^^make short wovk oC v\..^^'^<s^ 
while you live, my boy. Here §\\^ \^» 
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£/ifer Narcissa cud Patty. 

Here girl : here's your swnin. [To Nar. 

Cajnp. I just parted with my Narcissa, on the 
quay, sir. 

Sir Chr, Did you ! Ah, sly dog had a meeting 

before you came to the old gentleman. — But here — 
Take him, and make much of him — and, for fear of 
further separations, you shall e'en be tacked together 
directly. What say you, girl ? 

Cawp, Will ray Narcissa consent to my happiness? 

Nar. I always obey my father's commands, with 
pleasure, sir. 

Sir Chr, Od ! I'm so happy, I hardly know which 
way to turn ; but we'll have the carriage directly ; 
drive down to the quay; trundle old Spintext into 
church , and hey for matrimony ! 

Camp, With all my heart, Sir Christopher ; the 
Kooncr the better. 



Sir Christopher, Camplet, Narcissa, Pattt< 

Sir Chr. Your Colinettcs^ and Arriettesy 
Your Damons of the grove j 
Who like fallals, and pastorals. 
Waste years in love ; 
But modem folks know better jokes^ 

And^ courting otice hegtin^ 
To church they hop at once — and pop — 
Egady aWs done ! 

All. In life toe prance a country dance ^ 
Where every couple stands ; 
T/idr partners svt — auliile airtct — 
Jiutsuonjnhi /laads. 
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Nar.- JFhen at our feet, so trim and neat^ 
The powdered lover sues. 
He vows he dies, the lady sighs, 

But can* t refuse. 
Ah ! how can she unmoved e'er see 

Her swain his death incur ? 
If once the squire is seen expire^ 
He lives with her. 

All. In life, Spc, SfC. 

Patty. When John and Bet are fairly met, 
John boldly tries his luck j 
He steals a buss, without morefuss^ 

The bargain* s struck. 
Whilst things below are going sOy 

Is Betty pray to blame f 
Who knows up stairs^ her mistress fares 
Just, just the same. 

' All. In lifewepranccy SfC. 3^c, [Exeunt, 



ACT THE THIRD. 

SCENE I. 

The Quay. 

Enter Patty. 

Tatty. Mercy on us ! what a walk I have had of 
it ! Well, matters go on swimmiu^l^ ^1 vVv<^.Q^^N^^\'^^x'% 
— The old gentleman has 0Ti\^\Q<i xVe Q.<a\\\?i.^^'«^^^ 
the young couple will be >N\\V!^VRd >asrcQ ^ ^» 0^^^^^^^ 
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in a quarter of an hour. My business is to prevent 
young sobersides, young Inkle, from appearing, to 
interrupt the ceremony. — Ha! here's the Crown, 
where I hear he is housed : So now to find Trudge, 
and trump up a story, in the true style of a chamber* 
maid. [Goes into the house.] [Patty xotihin,] I tell 
you it don't signify, and I will come up. [Trudge 
within.] But it does signify, and you can't come 
up. 



tU-enter Patty toith Trud^b. 



Patti/, You had better say at once| I shan't. 

Trudge* Well then, you shan't. 

Patty, Savage ! Pretty behaviour you have picked 
up amongst the Hottypots ! Your London civility^ 
like London itself, will soon be lost in smoke, Mr. 
Trudge t and the politeness you have studied so long 
in Threadneedle-street, blotted out by the blacks you 
have been living with. 

Trudge, No such thing ; I practised my politeness 
all the while I was in the woods. Our very lodging 
taught , me good manners ; for I could never bring 
myself to go into it without bowing. 

Pattp, Don't tell me ! A mighty civil reception 
you give a body, truly, after a six weeks parting. 

Trudge, Gad, you're right; 1 am a little out here, 
to be sure. [Kisses her,] Well, how do you do ? 

Patty, Pshaw, fellow ! I want none of your kisses. 

Trudge, Oh ! very well — I'll take it again. [Qfers 
to kiss her.] 

Patty. Be quiet. I want to see Mr. Inkle : I have 
a message to iiim from Miss Narcissa. I shall get a 
vfiht ot'hhn, no\y, 1 believe. 

Trvr/je, il/jiy bo wot. He's a \\\l\c \>u«5 «A, ^i<i%^w\.» 
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Fatty. Busy— ha ! Plodding ! What he's at his 
multiplication table again ? 

Trudge, Very likely ; so it would be a pity to in- 
terrupt him, you know. 

Fatty* Certainly ; and the whole of my business 
was to prevent his hurrying himself — Tell him, we 
shan't be ready to receive him, at the Governor's j till 
to-morrow, d'ye hear ? 

Trudge, No ? 

Fatty, No. Things are not prepared. The place 
isn't in order ; and the servants have not had proper 
notice of the arrival. Sir Christopher intends Mr. 
Inkle, you know, for his son-in-law^ and must receive 
him in public form, (which can't be till to-morrow 
morning) for the honour of his governorship : why 
the whole island will ring of it. 

Trudge. The devil it will ! 

Fatty, Yes ; they've talked of nothing but my mis- 
tress's, beauty and fortune for these six weeks. Then 
he'll be introduced to the bride you know. 

Trudge. O, my poor master ! 

Fatty. Then a breakfast ; then a procession ;- then — 
if nothing happens to prevent it, he'll get into church, 
and be married, in a crack. 

Trudge. Then he'll get into a damn'd scrape, in a 
crack. 

Fatty. Hey-day! a scrape! How! 

Trudge, Nothing, nothing It must out 

Patty! 

Fatty. Well! 

Trudge. Can you keep a secret ? 

Fatty. Try me. 

Trudge. Then [Whispering.'] My master keeps a 
girl. 

Fatty. Oh, monstrous ! another woman } 

Trudse. As sure as one and one make two. 

Fatttf. [Aside.] Rare ne>N«ioi to^ xsvv^Vt^'Si\— ^^^"^ 
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I can hardly believe it : the grave, sly, steady, sober 
Mr. Inkle, do such a thing ! 

Trudge. Pooh ! it's*always your sly, sober fellows, 
that go the rnott after the girU^ 

Fatty • Well ; I should sooner suspect you. 

Trudge. Me? Oh Lord! he! he! — Do you think 
any smart, tight, little, black eyed wench, would b« 
struck with my figure ? {Conceitedly ,1 

Patty, Pshaw ! never mind your figure. Tell me 
bow it happened i 

Trudge. You shall hear : when the ship left us ashore^ 
my master turned as pale as a sheet of paper. It 
isn't every body that's blest with courage^ Patty. 

Patty. True. 

Trudge. However, I bid him cheer up ; told him, 
to stick to my elbow : took the lead, and began our 
march. 

Patty. Well? 

Trudge. We hadn^t gone far, when a damnM one- 
eyed black boar, that grinned like a devil, came down 
the hill in jog trot ! My Master melted as fast as a 
pot of pomatum ! 

Patty. Mercy on US I 

Trudge. But what does I do, but whips out my 
desk knife, that I used to cut the quills with at home ; 
met the monster, and sUt up his throat like a pen — ^ 
The boar bled like a plg^ 

Patty. Lord ! Trudge, what a great traveller you 
are! 

Trudge. Yes ; I remember we fed on the flitch for 
a week. 

Patty. Well, well j but the lady. 

Trudge. The lady! Oh, true. By and by we 
cftme to a cave — a larje hollow room, under ground* 
like a warehouse in the Adelphi. — Well ; there we 
were half an hour, before I could get him to go 
iff/ there's ao accoutitidg for fear, you know« At 
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last, in we went, to a place hung round with skins^ 
as it might be a furrier's shop, and there was a iino 
lady, snoring on a bow and arrows. 

Patty. What, all alone? 

Trudge. Eh ! — No— no, — Hum — She had a young 
lion, by way of a lap-dog. 

Patty. Gemini; what did you do? 

Trudge, Gave her a jog, and she opened her eyes — 
she struck my master immediately. 

Patty. Mercy on us ! with what ? 

Trudge. With her beauty, you ninny, to be sure : 
and they soon brought matters to bear. The wolves 
witnessed the contract — I gave her away — The crows 
croaked amen ; and we had board and lodging for 
nothing. 

Patty. And this is she he has brought to Barba- 
does? 

Trudge. The same. 

Patty. W^ell; and tell me. Trudge; — she's pretty, 
you say — Is she fair or brown ? or 

Trudge. Um ! she's a good comely copper. 

Patty. How ! a tawny ? 

Trudge. Yes, quite dark ; but very elegant ; like 
a Wedgwood tea-pot. 

Patty. Oh! the monster ! the filthy fellow! Live 
with a black-a-moor! 

Trudge. Why, there's no great harm in't, I 
hope? 

Patty. Faugh ! I wou'dn't let him kiss me for the 
world: he'd make my face all smutty. 

Trudge. Zounds! you are mighty nice all of a 
sudden ; but I'd have you to know, Madam Patty, 
that Black-a-moor ladies, as you call 'em, are some 
of the very few whose complexions never rub off! 
'Sbud, if they did, Wows and I showld Vik^is^ Ow5bs\^^ 
faces by this time -But mum\ noX. «L'^ot^Vi\ ^q:^'^ 
life. 
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Patty. Not I ! except to the Governor and family. 
[A$ide^ But 1 must run — and, remember, Trudge, if 
your master has made a mistake here, he has himself 
to thank for his pains. [Exit Patty. 

Trudge. Pshaw ! these girls arc so plaguy proud 
of their white and red ! but I won't be shamed out 
of Wows, that's flat. — 

Enter Wowski. 

Ah ! Wows, I'm going to leave you. 

Wotcs, For what you leave me ? 

Trudge, Master says I must. 

Wows. Ah, but you say in your country, wo^eji 
know best ; and I say you not leave me. '^ ^' 

Trudge, Master, to be sure, while we where in the 
forest, taught ^arico to lead, with his pencil and 
pocket-book. What then ? Wows comes on fine and 
fast in her lessons. A little awkward at first, to be 
sure. — Ha! ha! — She's so used to feo/i with her 
hands, that I can't get her to eat her victuals, in a 
genteel, christian way, for the soul of me ; when she 
has stuck a morsel on her fork, she don't know bow 
to guide it, but pops up her knuckles to her mouth, 
and the meat goes up to her ear. But, no matter— r 
After all the fine, flashy London girls, Wowski's 
the wench for my money, 

SONG. 

A clerk I was in London gay^ , 

Jemmy linkum feedle, 
And went in boots to see the playy 

Merry Jiddlem tweedle, 
I marched the lobby, twirled my stick. 

Diddle f daddle, deedle; 
TAe girls all cry'dy " lies quite the kick," 
Ohj Jemmy linkum fctdle^ » 
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Hey ! for America I saiU 

Yankee doodle^ deedle ; 
The sailor-boys cry^d, '* Smoke his tail /'* 

Jemmy linktimfefidle. 
On English belles I tum'd my back. 

Diddle, daddle, deedle ; 
And got a foreign fair, quite blacky 

twaddle^ t waddle ^ tweedle! 

Your London girls^ with roguish tripy 

Wheedle, wheedle^ wheedle. 
May boast their pouting under lip, '* 

Fiddle J f addle, feedle. 
My Wows would beat a hundred suah^ 

Diddle, daddle, deedle, 
Whose upper lip pouts twice as much, 

0, pretty double wheedle ! 

Hings Pll buy to deck her toes ; 

Jemmy linkum feedle ; 
A feather Jine shall grace her nostj 

Waving siddle seedle. 
With jealousy I ne^er shall buret ; 

JVho*d steal my bone of bone-a f 
A white Othello, I can trust 

A dingy Desdemona, [Exeunt. 



SCl^NE II. 



A Room in the Crown » 

[Enter Inkle.] 

Jnkle. I know not what to iJtatvV— ^V^x'^ ^n^^V^^ 
fijstant hintfi of parting; but sVvW, ^^ ^^'^'^^^^^^. 
confidence in jny affection, sYi^ \>mV\\R% ^"^ ^'^'^ ^ 
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regarding me. Poor Yarico! I must not — cannot 
quit her. When I would speak, her look, her mere 
simplicity disanfis me : I dare not wound such inno« 
cence. Simplicity is like a smiling babe ; which, to 
the ruffian that would murder it, stretching its little 
naked, helpless arms, pleads, speechless, its own cause. 
And yet, Narcissa's family — 

Enter Trudge. 

Trudge. There he is; like a beau bespeaking -A 
coat — doubting which colour to choose — Sir— 

Inkle. What now ? 

Trudge. Nothing unexpected, sir:— -I hope you 
won't be angry ; but I am come to give you joy, 
jir! 

Jnkle. Joy ! of what ? 

Trudge. A wife, sir ! a white one.— -I know it will 
vex you, but Miss Narcissa means to make you happy, 
to-morrow morning. 

Inkle. To-morrow ! 

Trudge. Yes, sir; and as I have been out of 
employ, in both my capacities, lately, after I have 
dressed your hair, I may draw up the marriage 
articles. 

Inkle. Whence comes your intelligence, sir? 

Trudge. Patty told me all that has passed in the 
Governor's family, on the quay, sir. Women, you 
know, can never keep a secret. Youll be introduced 
in form, with the whole island to witness it. 

Inkle. So public, too ! Unlucky ! 

Trudge. There will be nothing but rejoicings, in 
compliment to the wedding, she tells me ; all noise 
and uproar 1 Married people like it, they say. 

Inkte. Strange! that I should be so blind to 
jny interest, as to be the oul^ ^et^oti lVv\% dv%» 
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Trudge. They are talking oi notking eke btift the 
match, it seems. 

Inkle, Confusion! How can I, ia honour re^ 
tract? 

Trudge, And the bride's merit s - - 
Inkle. True ! — A fund of merits \ — I would not— 
but from necessity — ^a case so nice as this — I — ^would 
not wish to retract. 

Trudge. Then they call her so handsome. 
Inkle, Very true! so handsome! the whole 
world would laugh at me : they'd call it folly to- 
retract. 

Trudge. And then they say so much of her for^ 
tune. 

Inkle. O death ! it would be madness to retract; 
Surely, my faculties have slept, and this long part- 
ing from my Narcissa, has blunted my sense of 
her accomplishments*. Tis this alone makes me 
80 weak and wavering. I'll see her immediately* 
[Going.] 

Trudge, Stay, stay, sir ; I am desired to teH you, 
the Governor won't open hb gates to us till to-morrow 
morning. 

Inkle. Well, be it so ; it will give me time, at all 
events, to put my affairs in train. 

Trudge. Yes ; it's a short respite before execution; 
and if your honour was to go and comfort poor 

Madam Yarico 

Inkle. Damnation ! Scoundrel, how dare yoil offer 
your advice? — I dread to think of her! 

Trudge. IVe done, sir, I've done — But I know I 
should blubber over Wows all night, if I thought of 
parting with her in the morning. 
Inkle. Insolence ! begone, sir ! 

Trudge, Lord, sir, I only 

Inkle. Got down stairs, s\t, d\teci\>j , 
Trudge. [Going out.] kV\^o\i.\s>x^^^Y^^^^ 

y2 
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hand to your head ; and a bad head it must be, to 
forget that Madam Yarico prevented her countrymen 
from peeling off the upper part of it. [A$idt.} 

Inkle. 'Sdeath, what am I about ? How have I 
slumbered! Is it I? — I — who, in London, laughed 
at the younkers of the town — and, when I saw their 
chariots, with some fine, tempting girl, perked in the 
corner, come shopping to the city, would cry — ^Ah ! 
" — there sits ruin — there flies the Green-horn's moneyl 
then wondered with myself how men could trifle time 
on women ; or, indeed, think of any women without 
fortunes. And now, forsooth, it rests with me to 
turn romantic puppy, and give up all for love.— 
Give up ! — Oh, monstrous folly ! — thirty thousand 
pounds! 

Trudge. [Peeping in at the door,} 

Trudge. May I come in, sir ? 

Inkle, What does the booby want ? 

Trudge. Sir, your uncle wants to see you. 

Inkle. Mr. Medium I show him up directly. 

[Exit Trudge* 
He must not know of this. To-morrow ! I wish this 
marriage were more distant, that I might break it to 
her by degrees : she'd take my purpose better, were it 
less suddenly delivered. 

Enter Medium. 

Med, Ah ! here he is ! Give me your Land, 
nephew ! welcome, welcome to Barbadoes, with all 
my heart. 

Inkle. I am glad to meet you here, uncle] 
Med. Thai you are, that you are, I'm sure. Lord ! 
Lord ! when we parted last, how I wished v;f: \n^t^ \w 
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a room together, if it was but the black hole! I 
have not been able to sleep o'nights for thinking of 
you. I've laid awake, and fancied I saw you sleepc 
ing your last, with your head in the lion's mouth, for 
a night-cap ; and I've never seen a bear brought over 
to dance about the street, but I thought you might 
be bobbing up and down in its belly. 

Inkle. I am very much obliged to you. 

Med. Aye, aye,. I am happy enough to find yon 
safe and sound, I promise you. But, you have a fine 
prospect before you now, young man. J am come to 
take you with me to Sir Christopher^ who is impa- 
tient to see you. 

InkU. To-nM)rrow, I hear, he expects me. 

Med. To-morrow ! directly — this moment — in 
half a second. — I left him standing on tip-toe, as he 
calls it, to embrace you ; and he's standing on tip- 
toe now in the great parlour^ and there he'll stand 
till you come to him. 

Inkle. Is he so hasty ? 

Med. Hasty! he's all pepper — and wonders you 
are not with him, before it's possible to ge- at him. 
Hasty, indeed I Why, he vows you shall have his 
daughter this very night. 

Inkle. What a situation ! 

Med. Why, it's hardly fair just after a voyage. 
But come, bustle, bustle, he'll think you neglect him. 
He's rare and touchy, I can tell you ; and if he once 
takes it into his head that you show the least slight to 
his daughter, it would knock up all your schemes in 
a minute. 

Inkle. Confusion ! If he should hear of Yarico I 
\^Astde,'\ 

Med. But at present you arc all and all with him ; 
he has been telling rac his intentions these six 
weeks ; you'll be a fine warm husband, I promise 
you. 
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Inkte. This cursed connexion ! [Jside,] 

Med. It is not for mc, though, to tell you how to 
play your cards ; you arc a prudent young man^ and 
can make calculations in a wood. 

Inkle. Fool I fool ! fool ! [Aside,] 

Med, Why, what the devil is the matter with 
you ? 

Inkle, It must be done effectually, or all is lost ; 
mere parting would not conceal it. [Aside.} 

Med. Ah ! now he's got to his damn'd square root 
again, I suppose, and Old Nick would not mov^ 
him. — ^Why, nephew ! 

Inkle. The planter that I spoke with cannot be ar^ 
rived — but time is precious — the first I meet— com- 
mon prudence now demands it. Fm fixed, FU part 
with her. [Aside.] [EjnY. 

Med. Damn mc, but he's mad ! The woods have 
turned the poor boy's brains ; he's scalped, and gone 
crazy ! Hoho ! Inkle ! Nephew ! Gad, I'll spoil your 
arithmetic, I warrant me. [Exit* 



SCENE iir. 



The Quay. 



Enter Sir Chuistopher Curry. 

Sir Chr. Ods, my life ! I can scarce contain m)r 
happiness. I have left them safe in church, in the 
middle of the ceremony. 1 ought to have given Nar- 
ci»a away, they told me ; but I capered about so 
nioch for joy, that Old Spintcxt advised mc to go and 

' JweJi on the qaay^ till it waa alloYcr. Od 
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I'm SO happy ; and they shall see, how, what an old 
fellow can do at a wedding. 

Enter Inkle.- 

Inkle, Now for dispatch ! Hark'ee, old gentleman ! 
[To the Governor.l 

Sir Chr, Well, young gentleman ? 

Inkle, If I mistake not, I know your business 
here. 

Sir Chr. 'Egad, I believe half the island knows it, 
by this time. 

Inkle, Then to the point — I have a female, whom 
I wish to part with. 

Sir Chr. Very likely ; it's a common case, now 
a-days, with many a man. 

Inkle, If you could satisfy me you would use her 
mildly, and treat her with more kindness than is 
usual — for I can tell you she's of no common stamp 
— perhaps we might agree. 

Sir Chr, Oho ! a slave ! Faith, now I think on't, 
my daughter may want an attendant or two extra- 
ordinary ; and as you say she's a delicate girl, above 
the common run, and noneof your thick-lipped, flat- 
nosed, squabby, dumpling dowdies, I don^ much car* 
if— 

Inkle. And for her treatment — 

Sir Chr, Look ye, young man ; I love to be plain: 
I shall treat her a good deal better than you would, 
I fancy ; for though I witness this custom every day, 
I can't help thinking the only excuse for buying 
our fellow creatures, is to rescue them from the 
hands of those who arc unfeeling enough to bring 
them to market. 

Inkle, Fair words, old gentleman ; an Englishman 
won't put up an affront. 

Sir Chr, An Englishraatxl moi^ ^^xckR ^QJ^ ^^"^^ 
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Let Englishmen blush at such practices. Men, who 
so fully feel the blessings of liberty, are doubly cruel 
in depriving the helpless of their freedom. 

Inkle. Let me assure you, sir, it is not my occu- 
;pation i but for a private reason — an instant pressing 
necessity 

Sir Chr. Well, well, I have a pressing necessity 
too4 I can't stand to -talk now ; I expect company 
here presently ; -but if you'll ask for nie to morrow, 
at the Castle — 

Inkle. The Castle 1 

Sir Chr. Aye, sir, the Castle ; the Govcrnor'g 
Castle; known all over Barbadoes, 

Inkle. 'Sdeath this man must be ^n the GovernorV 
establishment : his steward, perhaps, and sent after 
me, while Sir Christopher is impatiently waiting for 
mc. I've gone too far ; my secret may be known — 
As 'tis, I'll win this fellow to my interest. [To him J] 
— One word more, sir: my business must be done 
immediately; and, as you seem acquainted at the 
Castle, if you should see me there — and there I mean 
to sleep to night 

Sir Chr, The devil you do i 

Inkle Your finger on your Hps; and never breathe 
a syllable of this transaction. 

Sir Chr. No! Why not? 

Inkle. Because, for reasons, which, perhaps, 
youMl know to-morrow, I might be injured witU 
the -Governor, whose most particular friend I 
am« 

Sir Chr. So! here's a particular friend of mine, 
coming to sleep at my house, that I never saw in my 
life. Pll sound this tellow. [Aside.'\ I fancy, young 
gentleman, as you are such a bosom friend of the 
Governor's, you can hardly do any thing to alter 
your situation with him? ' 

Inkle. Ob ! pardon me ; but you'll iind that 
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hereafter — besides, you, doubtless, know liis cha- 
racter ? 

Sir Ckr. Oh, as well as I do my own. But let's 
understand one another. You may trust me, now 
you've gone so far. You are acquainted with his 
character, no doubt, to a hair? 

Inkle, 1 am — I see we shall understand each other. 
You know him too, I see, as well as I. — ^A very 
touchy, testy, hot old fellow. 

Sir Ckr. Here's a scoundrel ! I hot and touchy ! 
Zounds! I can hardly contain my passion! — But I 
won't discover myself. Pll see the bottom of this 
[To him,] Well now, as we seem to have come to s 
tolerable explanation — let's proceed to business — Bring 
me the woman. 

Inkle, No; there you must excuse me* I ra- 
ther would avoid seeing her more ; and wish it to be 
settled without my seeming interference. My pre* 
»ence might distress her — You conceive me ? 

Sir Chr. Zounds! what an unfeeling rascal! — The 
poor girl's in love with him, I suppose. No, no, fair 
and open. My dealing is with you and you only: I 
see her now, or I declare off. 

Inkle, Well then, you must be satisfied : yonder's 
my servant — ha — a thought has struck me. Come 
here sir» 

Ew^fr Trudge, 

I'll write my purpose, and send it her by him — It*i 
lucky that I taught her to decypher characters; my 
labour now is paid. [Takes out his pocket book^ and 
tcritesJ] — This is somewhat less abrupt ; 'twill soften 
matters. [To hi^nstlf,] Give this to Yarico ; then bring 
her hither with you. 

Trudge, I shall, sir. [Going,] 

Inkle. Stay; comeback. T\\\^^vilX.lviv\/\\ >Qsv\^ 
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structed, jnay add to her distress. When she has 
read this paper, seem to make light of it; tell her it 
is a thing of course, done purely for her good. I 
here inform her that I must part with her» D'ye 
understand your lesson ? 

Trudge. Pa — part with Ma — ^madam Ya-ric-o ! 

Inkle, Why does the blockhead stammer! — I have 
my reasons. No muttering — And let me tell you, sir, 
if your rare bargain were gone too, 'twould be the 
better : she may babble our story of the forest and 
jpoil my fortune. 

Trudge. I'm sorry for it, sir ; I have lived with you 
SL long while ; I've half a year's wages too due the 
25th ult. for dressing your hair, and scribbling 
your parchments; but take my scribbling; take my 
frizzing; take my wages; and I^ and Wows, will take 
ourselves off together — she saved my life, and rot me, 
if any think but death shall part us. 

Inkle. Impertinent! Go, and deliver your message, 

Trudge. I'm gone, sir. Lord, Lord ! I never car- 
ried a letter with such ill will in all my born days. 

[Exit. 

Sir Chr. Well— shall I see the girl ? 

Inkle She'll be here presently. One thing I had 
forgot: when she is yours, I need not caution you, 
after the hints I've given, to keep her from the Castie» 
If Sir Christopher should see her, 'twould lead you 
know, to a discovery of what I wish concealed. 

Sir Chr. ^Depend upon me — Sir Christopher will 
know no more of our meeting, than he does at this 
moment, 

InkU. Your secrecy shall not be unrewarded ; I'll 
recommend you, particularly, to his good graces. 

Sir Chr. Thank ye, thank ye ; but I'm pretty much 
in his good graces, as it is ; I don't kr.ow any body he 
lias a greater respect fon< 
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Re-enter Trudge. 

Inkle. Now, sir, have you performed your message I 

Trudge, Yes, I gave her the letter. 

Inkle. And where is Yarico? did she say she'd 
Come ? didn't you do as you were ordered ? didn't you 
speak to her? 

Trudge. I cou'dn't, sir, I cou'dn't — I intended to 
?ay what you bid me — but I felt such a pain in my 
throat, I cou'dn't speak a word, for the soul of me; 
and so, sir, I fell a crying. 

Inkle. Blockhead ! 

Sir Chr. 'Sblood, but he's a very honest blockhead. 
Tell me, my good fellow — what said the wench ? 

T'rvdge. Nothing at all^ sir. She sat down with her 
two hands clasped on her knees, and looked so piti- 
fully in my face, I could not stand it. Oh, here she 
comes. I'll go and find Wows : if I must be melan- 
choly, she shall keep me company. [Exit, 

Sir Chr. Ods my life, as comely a wench as ever I 
saw! 

Enter Yarico, who looks for some time in Inkle^s 
face bursts into tears, and falls on his neck. 

Inkle. In tears ! nay, Yarico ! why this ? 

Yar. Oh do not — do not leave mel 

Inkle. Why, simple girl! I'm labouring for your 
good. My interest, here, is nothing: I can do nothing 
irom myself, you are ignorant of our country's cus- 
toms. I must give way to men more powerful, who 
will not have me with you. But see, my Yarico, 
ever anxious for your wellare, I've found a kind, good 
person who will protect you. 

Yar. Ah ! why not you protect twi\ 

7///i/e. 1 have nn means — ^Vvow cawY^ 
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Yarico. Just as I sheltered you. Take me to yonder 
mountain, where I see no smoke from tall, higb 
houses, filled with your cruel countrymen. None of 
your princes, there, will come to take me from you. 
And should they stray that way, we'll find a lurking 
place, just like my own poor cave; where many a day 
I sat beside you, and blessed the chance that brought 
you to it — that I might save your life. 

Sir Chr, His life ! Zounds ! my blood boils at the 
scoundrel's ingratitude!' 

Yar* Come, come, let's go. I always feared these 
cities. Let's fiy and seek the woods ; and there we'll 
Meander hand in hand together. No cares shall vex 
us then — We'll let the day glide by in idleness ; and 
you shall sit in the shade, and watch the sun beam 
playing on the brook, while I sing the song that pleases 
you. No cares, love, but for food — and we'll live 
cheerily I warrant — In the fresh, early morning, you 
shall hunt down our game, and I will pick you 
berries — and then, at night Til trim our bed of leaves 
and lie me down in peace — Oh ! we shall be so 
happy! 

Inkle, Hear me, Yarico. My countrymen and 
yours differ as much in minds as in complexion^ 

We were not born to live in woods and caves to 

seek subsistence by pursuing beasts We chris. 

tians, girl, hunt money; a thing unknown to you — 
But, here, 'tis money which brings us ease, plenty, 
command, power, every thing; and, of course, hap- 
piness. You are the bar to my attaining this; therc4 

fore 'tis necessary for my good and which^ I think^ 

you value 

Yar. You know I do ; so much, that it would 
break my heart to leave you. 

Inkle, But we must part: if you are seen with me^ 
7 shall Jose all. 
Far» I gave up all for you — ^kv^ iiwM% — ^m^ cq\\w- 
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try: all that was dear to me: and still grown dearer 
since you sheltered there. — All, all was left for you — 
and were it now to do again — again I'd cross the seas, 
and follow you, all the world over. 

Inkle* We idle time ; sir, she is youi*s. See you 
jey this gentleman ; 'twill be the better for you. 

of Yar, O barbarous ! [Holding him,} Do not, do not 
[^ndon me ! 

Inkle* No more. 
ajL Tar. Stay but a little. I shan't live long to be a 
yurden to you : your cruelty has cut me to the heart. 
''rotect me but a little — or I'll obey this man, and 
fundergo all hardships for your good ; stay but to wit- 
ness 'em. — I soon shall sink with grief; tarry till then ; 
and hear me bless your name when I am dying; and 
l^g you now and then, when I am gone^ to heave a 
«gh for your poor Yarico. 

■ Inkk. I dare not listen. You, sir, I hope, will 
take good care of her. [Going,] 

Sir Chr, Care of her ! — that I will — I'll cherish het 
like my own daughter ; and pour balm into the heart 
of a poor, innocent girl, that has been wounded by 
the artifices of a scoundrel. 

Inkle, Hah ! 'Sdeath, sir, how dare you ! — 

Sir Chr, 'Sdeath, sir, how dare you look an honest 
man in the face ? 

hikle. Sir, you shall feel — 

Sir Chr. Feel ! — It's more than ever you did, I be- 
lieve. Mean, sordid wretch ! dead to all sense of ho- 
nour, gratitude, or humanity — I never heard of such 
barbarity ! I have a son-in-law, who has been left in 
the same situation ; but, if I thought him capable of 
such cruelty, dam'me if I would not return him to 
sea, with a peck-loaf, in a cockle shell — Comc^ ecvvwi^ 
cheer up, my girJ ! You shan't yi^l'cvX. «t ^\\txv^ v^ ^^^"^ 
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tect youy I warrant you. — [Taking Yarico by the 
hand.] 

Jnkle, InsoleDce ! The Governor shall hear of this 
insult. 

Sir Chr. The Governor! lyar! cheat! rogue! im- 
postor ! breaking all ties you ought to keep^ and pry- 
tending to those you have no right to. The Govemtr- 
never had such a fellow in the whole catalogue of \f 
acquaintance — the Governor disowns you— the Grrpr 
vernor disclaims you — the Governor abhors you ; ac is 
to your utter confusion, here stands the Governor b* 
tell you so. Here stands old Curry, who never talkeii 
to a rogue without telling him what he thoughtof himo 

Inkle. Sir Christopher ! — Lost and undone ! ^ 

Med. [JVitkout.] Holo! Young Multiplication! 
Zounds ! I have been peeping in every cranny of the 
house. Why, young Rule of Three ! [Enters from tke 
inn.] Oh, here you are at last — Ah, Sir Christopher ! 
What are you there ! too impatient to wait at home. 
But here's one that will make you easy^ I fimcy. 
[dapping Ikkle on the shoulder.] 

Sir Chr. How came you to know him ? 

Med. Ha ! ha ! Well, that's curious enough too. 
So you have been talking here, without finding out 
each other. 

Sir Chr. No, no ; I have found him out with a 
vengeance. 

Med. Not you. Why this is the dear boy. It's 
my nephew ; that is, your son-in law, that is to be. 
It's Inkle ! 

Sir. Chr. It's a lie; and you're a purblind old booby, 
— and this dear boy is a damn'd scoundrel. 

Med. Hey-day! what^s the meaning of this? 
One was mad before, and he has bit the other, I 
suppose. 

'Sir Chr. But here comes the dear boy*-the true 
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boy — the jolly boy, piping hot from church, with my 
daughter. 

Enter Campley, Narcissa, and Pattt. 

Jiferf. Campley ! 

SirChr. Who? Campley? — It's no such thing. 

Camp, That's my name, indeed. Sir Christopher. 

Sir Chr, The devil it is ! And how came you, sir, 
to impose upon me, and assume the name of Inkle ? 
A name which every man of honesty ought to be 
ashamed of. 

Camp, I never did, sir. — Since I sailed from Eng- 
land with your daughter, my affection has daily in- 
creased : and when I came to explain myself to you, 
by a number of concurring circumstances, which I 
am now partly acquainted with, you mistook me for 
that gentleman. Yet had I even then been aware of- 
your mistake, I must confess, the regard for my own 
happiness would have tempted me to let you remain 
undeceived. 

Sir Ckr, And did you, Narcissa, join in — 

Nar. How could I, my dear sir, disobey you ? 

Patty. Lord your honour, what young lady could 
refuse a captain ? 

Camp. I am a soldier. Sir Christopher. Lov« 
and war is the soldier's motto ; though my income 
is trifling to your intended son-in-law's, still the 
chance of war has enabled me to support the ob« * 
ject of my love above indigence. Her fortune. Sir 
Christopher, I do not consider myself by any mean» 
entitled to. 

Sir Chr. 'Sblood ! but you must though. Give me 
your hand, my young Mars, and bless you both to- 
gether! — ^"i'hank you, thank you for cheating an old 
fellow into giving his daughter to a lad o^ %^\s\Vs 
ivhen he was going to throw \\et ^wtv^ vl'^ww c«Nfe«> ^"^ 
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^hose breast the mean passion of avarice smothenr 
the smallest spark of affection or humanity. 

Nar, I have this moment heard a story of a transac- 
tion in the forest, which I own, would have rendered 
compliance with your former commands very dis- 
agreeable. 

Patty ^ Yes, sir, I told my mistress he had brought 
over a Hottypot gentlewoman. 

Sir Chr. Yes, but he would have left her for you ; 
[To Narcma.'\ and you for his interest ; and sold you^ 
perhaps, as he has this poor girl tp me, as a requital 
for preserving his life. 

^ar. How! 

Enter Trudge and Wowski. 

Trudge, Come along. Wows ! take a long last leave 
, of your poor mistress : throw your pretty, ebony arm» 
about her neck. 

fVows, No, no ; — she not go ; you not leave poot^ 
Wowski. [Tnroziifig her arms about Yarico.] 

Sir Chr, Poor girl ! A companion, I take it ! 

Trudge, A thing of my own, sir. I cou'dn'thelp 
following my master's example in the woods— —XaArc 
master, like man, sir. 

Sir Chr. But you would not sell her, and bcbangM 
to you, you dog, would you ? 

Trudge, Hang me, like a dog, if I would, sir. 

Sir Chr, So say I to every fellow that breaks an 
obligation due to the feelings of a man. But, old 
Medium, what have you to say for your hopeful 
nephew ? 

Med, I never speak ill of my friends. Sir' Chiis- 
topher. 

Sir Chr, Pshaw! 

Inkle, Then let me speak : hear me defend a con*^ 
duct 

Sir C//r, Defend ! Zounds\ pVead ^xv^Vj ^ <iTtf:^-^ — 
It's the only hope left of obtam\T\« TfteTC>j • 
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Inkle. Suppose, old gentleman, you had a son ? 

Sir Chr, 'Sblood ! then Pd make him an honest feU 
low; and teach him, that the feeling heart never 
knows greater pride than when it's employed in giving, 
succour to the unfortunate. I'd teach him to be his 
father's own son to a hair. 

Inkle, Even so my father tutored me : from my in- 
fancy, bending my tender mind, like a young sapling, 
to his will — Interest was the grand prop round which 
he twined my pliant green affections: taught me in 
childhood to repeat old sayings — all tending to his 
own fixed principles, and the ^rst sentence that I ever 
lisped, was — Charity begins at home. 

Sir Chr, I shall never like a proverb again, as long 
as I live. 

Inkle, As I grew up, he'd prove — and by example 
— ^were I in want, I might e'en starve, for what the 
world cared for their neighbours ; why then should I 
care for the world? Men now lived for themselves. 
These were his doctrines: then, sir^ what would, 
you say, should I, ,in spite of habrt, precept, , 
education, fly in my Other's foce, and spurn his 
councils ? 

Sir Chr. Say! why, that yon were a damn'd honest, 
tindutiful fellow. O curse such principles! Prin- 
ciples, which destroy all confidence between man and. 
man — Principles which none but a rogue could instil, 
and none but a rogue could imbibe^ — Principles— 

Inkle. Which I renounce. 

Sir Chr. Eh ! 

Inkle. Renounce entirely. Ill-founded precept too 
long has steeled my breast — but still 'tis vulnerable — 
this trial was too much — Nature, 'gainst habit com- 
bating within me, has penetrated to my heart ; a 
heart, I own, long callous to the feelings of sensi-. 
bility ; but now it bleeds — and bVs?xids» Kq\ v\^ ^vi«^ 
Ydrico. Oh, let me clasp VvetXoW.^ >K\i^^ -^xx^v^^^- 
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ing, and miugle tears of love and penitence. [£m- 
bracing Aer.] 

Trudge. {Capering about.] Wows, give mc a kiss ! 
[WowsKi goes to Trudge,] 

Yar. And shall we — shall we be happy ? 

Inkle. Aye ; ever, ever, Yarico. 

Yar. I knew we should — and yet I feared — but 
shall I still watch over you ? Oh ^ love, you surely 
gave your Yarico such pain, only to maktt her feel 
this happiness the greater. 

Wows. [Going to Yarico.] Oh Wowskiso happy ! 
— and yet I think 1 not glad neither, 

Trudge. Eh, Wows! How !— why not ! 

Wows. 'Cause I can't help cry 

Sir Chr. Then, if that's the case — curse me, if 1 
think I'm very glad either. What the plague's the 
matter with my eyes ? — Young man, your hand-^I 
am now proud and happy to shake it. 

Med, Well, Sir Christopher, what do you say to 
my hopeful nephew now ? 

Sir Chr. Say ! Why, confound the fellow, I say, 
that is ungenerous enough to remember the bad ac- 
tion of a man who has virtue left in his heart to 
repent it — As for you, my good fellow, [To Trudge.] 
I must, with your master's permission, employ you- 
myself. 

Trudge. O rare! — Bless your honour! — Wows! 
you'll be lady, you jade, to a governor's factotum. 

Wows. Iss — I Lady Jactotum. 

Sir Chr. And now, my young folks, weMl ilnsQ 
home, and celebrate the wedding. Od's my life ! I 
long to be shaking a foot at the tiddks, and I shall 
dance ten times the lighter, for reforming nn Inkle, 
while I have it in my power to veward the innoccnctf 
of a Yarico. 
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FINALE. 

[La Beile Catharine.] 

CAMPLET. 

Come, let ns dance and nngy 
While all Barbadaes beUs shall ring : 
Love scrapes thejiddte strings 

And Venus plays the lute ; 
Hymen gay^ foots away^ 
Happy at our wedding-day, 
Cocks his chin, and figures iny 

To tabor, fife, andfiute. 

CHORUS. 

Come then dance and sing, 

While all Barbadoes bells shall ring, SfC. 

NARCISSA. 

Since thus each anxious care 
Is vanished into empty airy 
Ah! how can I forbear 

To join the jocund dance f 
To and fro, couples go. 
On the light fantastic toe. 
While with glee, merrily. 

The rosy hours advance* 

Chorus. Come then^ SfC* 

YARICO. 

When first the swelling sea 
Hither bore my love and me^ 
What then my fate would 6e, 

Little did I think 

Doomed to know care and woe^ 

Happy still is Yarico; 

Since her love will constant proDe^ 

And nobii^ icorns to sWxtiV. 
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W0W8KI. 

Whilsi all aromndf refoke^ 
Pipe and tabor raist tkevotcty 
It can't be WoiDski^s choke^ 

Whilst Trudge's to be dumb, 
Noy no, dey blithe and gajfj 
Shall like massa^ missy play. 
Dance and singj hey ding^ ding^ 
Strike fiddle and beat drum.. 
Chorus. Come, then, SfC. 



TRUDGE. 

*Sbobs ! noWy VmJix*dfor life^ 
Myfortwi^sfair^ tho' blacks my wife. 
Who fears domestic strife — 

Who cares now a souse I 
Merry cheer my dingy dear 
Shall fnd with her Factotum here ; 
Night and day, IHl frisk. and play 

About the house with Wows. 
Chorus. Come then, ^c. 



IKKLE. 

Love*s convert here behold. 
Banished now my thirst of gold j 
Blessed in these arms to fold 

My gentle Yarico. 
Hence nil care, doubt, and fear , 
Love and joy each want shall cheer f 
Happy nighty pure delight, 

Shall make our bosoms glow. 
Chorus. ComctAeii) ^c. 
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PATTY, 



Let Patty $ay a wor d - 

A chambermaid may sure be heard* 

Sure men are grown absurd^ 

Thus taking black for white; 
To hug and kiss a dingy miss^ 
Will hardly suit an age like this. 
Unless^ here^ some friends appear , 

Who like this wedding night. 
Chorus. Come then, SfC, 



THE END. 
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REMARKS. 



Mr. Colman acquaints his readen, in his Prefiice 
to this play, dated 1808, that it was written near 
twenty years ago: then, stating* as an apology to his 
jocose accusers, this reason for having made Shak**' 
pcare the model for his dialogue — that plays, which 
exhibit incidents of former ages, should have th^ 
language of the characters conform to their dress 
— he adds — ** To copy Shakspeare, in the general 
Utimure of his phraseology, is a mechanical task, 
which may be accomplished with a common share of 
industry and observation : — and this I have attempt* 
ed. (for the reason assigned); endeavouring, at the 
same time, to avoid a servile quaintness, which would 
disgust. To aspire to a resemblance of his bound* 
less powers, would have been the labour of a cox- 
comb ; — and had I been vain enough to have essayed 
it, I should have placed myself in a situation similar 
to that of the strolling actor, who advertised his per- 
formance of a part — *' In imitation of the inimitable 
Qarrick." 

*" The Battle of Hexham" has been one of the 
author's most popular works; and has^ ^cVila.'^^ \a 
dtmrge its present loss of inCkiiexiCft^VXi Xiaa v^sX^ns-** ^^ 
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those historical events of modern times, which have 
steeled the heart against all minor scenes of woe, and 
deprived of their wonted interest the sorrows of 
Queen Margaret and her child. 

There is a short, but well known narrative, written 
byoneClery, an humble valet de chambre — wbiich^ 
for pathetic claims, in behalf of suffering majesty 
and infant royalty, may bid defiance to all that his- 
tory has before recorded, or poets feigned, to melt 
the soul to sympathy. 

Nor can anxiety be now awakened in consequence 
of a past battle- at Hexham, between a few thousand 
men, merely disputing which of two cousins should be 
their king, when, at this present period, hundreds of 
thousands yearly combat and die, in a cause of far 
less doubtful importance. 

The loyal speeches of Gondibert, in this play, Ihs 
seal in the cause ot his sovereign, every reader will 
admire — yet one difficulty occurs to abate this ad- 
miration — Did Gondibert know who his sovereign 
was? This question seems to be involved in that 
same degree of darkness, in which half the destruc- 
tive battles which ever took place have been fought. 

The adverse parties at Hexham had each a sove- 
. reign. Edward the Fourth was the lawful king of the* 
York adherents, as Henry the Sixth was of those of 
Lancaster ; and £dward had at least birthright on 
his side, being the lineal descendant of the elder bro- 
ther of Henry the Fourth, and, as such, next heir to 
Richard the Second, setting aside the usurper. — But, 
possibly, the degraded stal^ o£ Uetvx'^ x!afe Svxvh. waa 
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the Strongest tie, which bound this valiant soldier to 
his supposed allegiance ; — for there are politicians so 
compassionate towards the afflicted, or so envious of 
the prosperous, they will not cordially acknowledge 
a monarch until he is dethroned. — Even the people 
of England never would allow the Bourbon family to 
be the lawful kings of France, till within these last 
fifteen years*. 

The youthful reader will delight in the conjugal ar- 
dour of Adeline ; whilst the prudent matron will con-' 
ceive — that> had bhe loved her blooming ofispring, as 
she professes, it had been better to have remained at. 
home for their protection, than to have wandered in 
camps and forests,dressed in vile disguise, s^olcly for the 
joy of seeing their father. — But prudence is a virtue, 
which would destroy the best heroine that ever was in- 
vented. A mediocrity of discretion even, dispersed 
among certain characters of a drama, might cast a 
gloom over the whole fable, divest every incident of 
its power to surprise, take all point from the cata^ 
strophe, and^ finally, draw upon the entire composi- 
tion, the just sentence of condemnation. 

m 

* It was since the French Revolution that the crown of 
EngUnd relinquished its title and claim to the kingdom of 
France. 
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BATTLE OF HEXHAM. 



ACT THE FIRST. 



SCENE I. 

An open Country^ near Hexham^ in Northumberland; 
with a distant View of Henry the Sixth's Camp. 
Time Daybreak. 

• 

Enter Adeline, tn Man* a Habit and Accoutrements. 

Adeline. Heigh o ! Six dark and weary miles, and not 
yet at the camp. How tediously affliction paces ! — 
Come, Gregory ! come on. Why, how you lag behind ! 
— Poor simple soul ! what cares has he to weigh him 
down ? Oh, yes, — he has served me from my cradle ; 
and his plain honest heart feels for his mistress's fallen 
fortunes, and is heavy, — Come, my good fellow^ 
come! 

Enter Gregory. 

Gregory, Mercy on us, how my poor legs do 
ache ! 

Adeline. What, with only six miles this monvv^^l 
—Fie! 
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Gregory. Six ! — sixteen, if we've gone an inch ; my 
feet are cut to pieces. A man may as well do penance, 
with pease in his shoes, as trudge over these con- 
founded roads in Northumberland. 1 used to won- 
der, when we were at home, in the south, where it 
IS as smooth as a bowling-green, what the labourers 
did with all the loose stones they carried off thoLhigh- 
ways ; but now, I find, they come and shoot their 
rubbish in the northern counties. I wi^h we had 
never come into them, with all my heart ! 

Adeline. Then, you are weary of my service — ^you 
wish you had not followed me. 

Gregory, Who 1 ? Heaven forbid! — I'd follow you 
to the end of the world : — nay, for that matter, I be- 
lieve I shall follow you there ; for I have tramped 
after you a deuced long Way« without knowing where 
we are going. But Td live, ay, and die for you too. 

Adeline. Well, well; we must to the wars, my 
good fellow. 

Gregory. The wars ! O lUd ! that's taking me at 
my word with a vengeance ! I never coUld abide 
fighting — there's something so plaguy quarrelsome 
in it. 

Adeline. Then you had best return. We now, 
Gregory, are approaching King Henry's camp. 

Gregory. Are we ? Oh dear, oh dear ! Pray, then, 
let us wheel about as fast as we can. 

Adeline. Don't you observe the light breaking 
through the tents yonder ? 

Gregory. Mercy on me! they are tents, sure* 
erbugh I Come, madam, let's be going, if yo\i please. 
, Adeline. Why, whither should I go, poor simple- 
ton ? My home is wretchedness. The wars I seek 
have made it so ; they have robbed me of my bus- 
bahd ; comfort now is lost io me. Oh ! Gondibert, 
too faithful to a weak cause, our ruin is involved with' 
our bettets! •. • 

Gregory . Ob, rot the cauie, «ay 1 1 Plague on the 
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House of Lancaster ! it has been many a noble gen- 
tleman's undoing. The white and red roses have 
caused more eyes to water in England, than if we 
had planted the whole island with onions. Such a 
coil kept up with their two huuses! — one's so old 
and t other's so old ! — they ought both to be pulled 
down, for a couple of nuisances to the nation. 

Addine, Peace! peace, man! — half such a word, 
spoken at random, might cost your lite. The times, 
Gregory, are dangerous. 

Gregory, Very true, indeed, madam. Death has 
no modesty in him nov\-a-days; he stares every body 
full in the I'ace. I wish we had kept quiet at home, 
out of his way. Who knows but my master, Lord 
Gondibert, might have returned to us, unexpectedly; 
I'm sure he left us unexpectedly enough ; for the 
deuce a bit of any notice did he give us of his going. 

Adeline, Ay, Gregory ; was it not unkind f Aad 
yet I will not call him so — the times are cruel — not 
my husband. — His afi'ection had too much thought 
in it to change. His regular love, corrected by tho 
'steady vigour of his mind, knew not the turbulence 
of boyish raptures; but, like a sober river in its 
banks, flowed with a sweet and equal current. Ob ! 
it was such a placid stream of tenderness! — How 
long is it since your master left us, Gregor} ? 

Gregory. Six months come to-morrow, madam. I 
caught a violent cold the very same day : it has set* 
tied in my eyes, I believe, for they have been trou- 
blesome to me ever since. Ah ! 1 shall never forget 
that morning ; when the spies of the House of York, 
that's got upon the throne, surrounded him for being 
an old triend to tlie Lancasters. Egad, he laid about 
bim like a lion ! — Out whips his broad-sword ; whack 
he comes me one over the sconce ; pat he goes me 
another on the cheek ; and, after putting them all 
out of breath, about he wheels his horse^ aad h^^ 
have nev^r seen nor heard oi Vk\i& i\iw<:^% 
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Adeline. And, from that day to this, I have ill 
▼ain cherished hopes of his return — Fearful, no doubt, 
of being surprised, he keeps concealed. — Thus ia be 
torn from me — torn from his children^— poor tender 
blossoms ! too weak to be exposed to the rude tem* 
pest of the times, and leaves their innocence un* 
sheltered ! 

Gregory. Yes, and mine among the rest. Bat 
what is it you mean to do, madam ? 

Adeline, To seek him in the camp. The Lancaa- 
ters again are making head, here, in the north. If he 
have had an opportunity of joining them, 'tis more 
than probable he is in their army. Thither will we ; 
— and for this purpose have I dofiTd my woman's 
habit ; leaving my house to the care of a truatj 
friend : and, thus accoutred, have led you, Gregory, 
the faithful follower of my sorrows, a weary journey 
half over England. 

Gregory. Weary ! oh dear, no— not at all — I could 
turn about again directly, and walk back, brisker by 
half than I came. 

Adeline. What, man, afraid ! Come, come ; we run 
but little risk. Example, too, will animate us. The 
very air of the camp, Gregory, will brace your cou- 
rage to the true pitch. 

Gregory. That may be, madam ; and yet, for m 
bracing air, people are apt to die in it, sooner than 
in any other place. 

Adeline. Pshaw ! pr'ythee, man, put but a confi- 
dent look on the matter, and we shall do, I warrant. 
A bluff and blustering outside ofton conceals a chicken 
heart. Mine aches, I am sure ! but I will hide my 
grief under the veil of airy carelessness.— Down, sor- 
row! I'll be all bustle, like the occasion. Come,. 
Gregory ! Mark your mistress, man, and learn ; see 
how she'll play the pert young soldier. 
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SONG. — ADELINE. 



The mincing stepf the uxmafCs mr^ 

The tender sigh, the soften* d note^ 
Poor Adeline must now forswear^ 

Nor think upon the petticoat. 

Since love has led me to the fields 
The soldier's phrase Fll learn by rote ; 

rU talk of drums, of sword and shield^ 
And quite forget my petticoat. 

When the loud cannon's roar I hear. 
And trumpets bray with brazen throat f 

With blu8t*rtng, then, I'll hide my fear ^ 
Lest I betray my petticoat. 

But ah ! how slight the terrors past, 

If he on whom I fondly dote. 
Is to my arms restored at last ; — 

Then-^give me back my petticoat I \ 

[Exit Adilims* 

Gregory, Well, if I must go, I must. I cannot 
help following my poor Lady Adeline— affection has 
led many a bolder man by the nose than I. I won- 
der, though, how your bold felloes find themselves 
just before they're going to fight. I wonder if thej 
have any uncomfortable sort of sticking in the throat, 
and a queer kind of a cold tickling feel in some part 
of the flesh. Ah! Gregory, Gregory Gubbins ! your 
peaceable qualities will never do for a camp. I 
never could bear gunpowder, since I got fuddled at 
the fair, and the boys tied crackers, under Dobbin's 
tail, in tha Market Place. 
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SONG. — GREOORT GUBBIMt* 

Whafi a valiant Herof . 

Beat the drum^ 

And he* II come : -— 
Row de dow dero ! 

Nothing does he fear^ ! 

Risks his life. 

While the fife 
Twittle, twittle twero — 
Row de dow de dow, 
Twittle, twittle twero. 

Haoock splits his ear, ! 

Groans abound. 

Trumpets sound, 
Ran tan tan ta tero — 
Twittle, twittle twero. 

Then the scars he'll bear, ! 

Muskets rear, 

Small shot pour — 
Rat tat tat to tero — 
Pop, pop, pop, 
Twittle, twittle twero, 

« 

What brings up the rear, f 

In comes Death ; 

Stops his breath ; — 
Good bye, valiant Hero ! — 
Twittle twittle, rat a tat, 
Fop,pop,pqp, row de don, SfC* SfC, [Eid't. 
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SCENE II. 



Henry the Sixth's Camp^ at Hexham, 



Enter a Drummer and a Fifer, 

Drum, Morrow to you, Master Tooting — a merry 
day-breaking to your worslup. 

Fifer* A sad head- breaking, I fancy. Plaguy trou- 
blesome times, brother! Butf'etted, by the opposite 
party, out of one place, and now waiting till they 
come to buffet us out of another. Whenever they do 
come, let me tell you, a man will scarce have time to 
get up from his straw bed, before he*s laid down 
again by a long shot of the enemy. We shall be 
popped Rt like a parcel of partridges, rising from 
stubble. 

Drum. Pshaw ! plague, what si^^nifies taking mat- 
ters to heart? Luck's all. War's a chance, you 
know. If one day's bad, another's better. What 
matters an odd drubbing, or so ? A soldier should 
never grumble. 

Fifer, Why, zouns ! flesh and blood, nor any 
thing that behmgs to a camp, can't help it.^ Do^ 
now, only give your drum a good beating, and mind 
what a damn'd noise it will make. — Not grumble, 
vfhen we take so many hard knocks ? 

Drum, No, to be sure; else how should we be able 
to return them ? 

Fifer, Ay, there stands the case ; we never can re-^ 
turn thorn. Others can have a blow, and give a 
Wow ; but as for me, and yourself, and Kit Cx^^- 
cheeks, the trumpeter; *abud, vVxe^ m«^>j C«i\iso.^ 

c 
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from morning to night, and all the revenge we have 
is — ^Toot-a-too, rub-a-dub, and tantararara. 

Drum. O fie ! learn to know our consequence bet- 
ter, brother, I beseech you. My word for it, we mn 
the heros that do all the execution. Who but ivi 
keep up the vigour of kn engagement, and the cou- 
rage of the soldiers? Feaf, brother, is, for all th< 
world, like your bite of a tarantula; there's no con- 
quering its effects without music. We are of as mucli 
consequence to an army, as wind to a windmill : the 
wings can't be put in motion without us. 

Fifer. Marry, that's true : and if two armies evei 
meet without coming to blows, nothing but our ab- 
sence can be the occasion of it. The only way to re- 
store harmony is, to take away our music. 

Enter a Corporal and Soldiers* 

Soldier. Come along, my boys ; now for the newsl 

Corp, Silence! 

Soldiers. Ay, ay — Silence. 

Corp, Hold your peace, there, and listen to whal 
I'm going to inform you — Hem! — Who am I ? 

J II Soldiers, Our corporal ! Alick Puff;— our cor- 
poral. 

Corp. O ho ! am I 80 ? — then obey orders, you 
riotous rascals, and keep your tongues between the 
few teeth the civil war has been civil enough to leav« 
you. What! is it for a parcel of pitiful privates to 
gabble before their superior officer ! know yourselvei 
for a set of ignorant boobies, as you are — and do not 
forget that I am at the head of you. 

Drum. But, pr'ythee; good Master Corporal, what 
iiews? 

Corp. Ay, there it is ; good Master Corporal, and 
sweet Master Corporal, the news ? who is to tell you, 
but I ? and what do I ever get by it ? 

Fifer, Come, come, you shall have our thanks with 
mU our /leaits ;•— we pronuic ^ou \]daX. 
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Soldier. Ay, ay, that you shall— rnow for it I 

Corp, Then ! — You remember your promise? 

All Soldiers. Yes, yes, v/e do. 

Corp. Why, then, youll all have your throats cut 
bf fore to-morrow morning. 

JIU. How! 

Drum. Pshaw ! it can't be ! 

Corp. See there, now ! just as I expected. — After 
all I have imparted, merely for your pleasure and 
satisfaction, not a man among you has the gratitude 
to say, thank you, Corporal, for your kind informa- 
tion. 

Drum. But, is the enemy at hand ? 

Corp. No matter, Mum ! only when the business 
is over with you, and you are all stiff in the field, do 
me the credit to say, afterwards, I was the first that 
told you it would happen. I, Alexander Puff, cor- 
poral to King Henry the Sixth, (Heaven bless him !) in 
bis majesty's camp, at Hexham, in Northumberland. 

Fifer. Well, though they do muster strong, we may 
make Edward's party skip for all that ; if we have 
but justice on our side. 

Corp. Well said. Master Wiseacre ! — Justice ! No, 
po ! Might overcomes right, now a days. Bully R(> 
bellion has almost frightened Justice out of her wits ; 
and, when she ventures to weigh causes, her hand 
trembles so confoundedly, that half the merits tumble 
out of the scale. 

Fifer, But, still, I say 

Corp. Say no more — but take care of yourself in 
the battle — that's all. — 'S blood ! if the enemy were tq 
find your little, dry, taper carcase, pinked full of 
round holes, they'd mistake you for your own fife. 
But, remember this, my lads. Edward of York has 
again shoved King Henry from his possessions, and 
squatted his own usurping, beggarly gal1ygaskins> ixv 
the clean seat of sovereig^nt^ •, wid V\^x'i «x^ >h^\swj*^ 
Mows, at Hexham, come lo ^\w:*\ivis^ ^^ ^^%\?» 
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of repentance. Ami there's our king at the head of 
us — and there's his noble consort, the sword and 
buckler, Que en Margarit— and there's the Lord Se- 
neschal of Normandy — and the Lord Duke of Somer- 
set — and the Lord knows who ! — The enemy is at 
hand, with a thumping power; so up, courage, and 
to loggtTheads we go for it. — Huzza ! for the Red 
Roses, and the House of Lancaster. 
All. Huzza! huzza! huzza! 

SONG. — CORPORAL. 

My tight fellow soldierSy prepare for your foes; 
Fight away, for the cause of the jolly Red Rose ; 
Never flinch while you lite ; should you meet with your 

death, 
There s no fear that you II run-^^you^ll be quite out o/" 

breath. ^ 

Then be true to your colours, the Lancasters chose. 
And the laurel entwine with the jolly Red Rose. 

Chorus. 2'hen be true, Spc. 

He who follows for honour the drum and thefife. 
May perhaps have the luck to get honour for life; 
And he who, for money, makes fighting his trade. 
Let him now face the foe, he* II be handsomely paid. 

Then be ttue, SfC. 

The fight fairly done, my brave boys of the blade^ 
How well talky o*er our cups, (f the havock weve made I 
Hoxo'well talk, if we once kill a captain or twoy 
Of a hundred more fellows, that nobody knew. 
Then my tight fellow soldiers prepare for your foes., 
And the laurel entwine with the iolly Red Rose. 

[Exeunt, 
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SC£VX III. 



Outside of the Royal Tent. 



Enter Fool. 

FooL Queen Margaret has sheltered me from the 
peltings of fortune, this many a year. Now' the 
pelting has damaged my shelter; but still I stick to 
it. More simpleton I !-^to stand, like a thin-clad 
booby, in a hard shower, under an unroofed pent- 
house. Truly, for a fool of my experience, I have 
but little wisdom : and yet a camp suits well with my 
humour ; take away the fighting — the sleeping in a 
field — the bad fare — the long marches, and the short 
pay — and a soldier's is a rare merry life. — Here come 
two more musterers — troth we have need of ihem-p 
for, considering the goodness of the cause, they drop 
in as sparingly as mites into a poor's box. 

Enter Adeline onJ Gbegobt. 

Adeline, Tremble not now, Gregory, for your life I 

Gregory, Lord, madam, that is the only thing 1 do 
tremble for: if I had as many lives as a cat, I must 
borrow a tenth, I fancy, to carry me out of thii 
place. 

Adeline. Pooh! pr'ythee — we are here among 
friends. Did you not mark the courtesy of the ccn- 
tinels; who, upon signifying our intentions, bid us 
pass on, till we should find a leader, to whom we 
might tender our services ? 

Gregory. Ah! and there he i&, l«^^^^'«fc.\y««*'* 
iff^ io tie Fool.] Mercy on \ift \ W% u. \«tf^^R.^»*^" 

c 3 
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in^ fiUow — his coat has been so peppcr'd vith mus- 
ket shot in the wars, that 'tis patch'd from the very 
top ti) the bottom. 

Adeline. Tut, tut, man ! your fears have made you 
blind ; this motley gentleman's occupation has no- 
thing terrible in it, I'll answer for it — we will accost 
him. How now, fellow ? 

Fool, How now, fool ? 

Adeline. What, sirrah ? call you me fool ? 

Foul. 'Faith may ], sir ; when you call me fellow. 
Hail to you, sir, you are very well met. Nay you 
need not be ashamed of me for a companion ; simple 
though I seem, we fools come of a great family, with 
a number of rich relations. 

Adtline. Why do you follow the camp, fool ? 

Fool. For the same reason that a blind beggar fol- 
lows his dog ; — though it may lead me where my 
neck may be broke, I can't get on in the world witli- 
out it. You, sir, I take it, are come, like me, to 
shoot your bolt at the enemy ?. i 

Adeline. I come, partly, indeed, among other pur- 
poses, to offer my weak aid to the army. 

Fool. Your weakness, sir, acts marvellously wisely : 
you'll be the clean-shaved Nestor of the regiment. 

Adeline. If I could find your leader, I would 
vouch, too, for the integrity of this my follower, to 
be received into the ranks. 

Gregory. Oh no, you need not put yourself to the 
trouble of vouching for me. 

Fool. Right; for your knave, when great folks 
have occasion for him, is received with little inquiry 
into his character. .Marry, let an honest man lack 
their assistance, and starving stares him in the face, 
for want of a recommendation. 

Adeline. Lead us to your General, and you shall 
be well remember'd by me. 

Fool. Why, as to a General, I can stand you in 
little stead; but if ^uch a s\mpU.x\iu^^ «& «l ^>x^Xk. 
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can content you, I am your only man : for being 
a proper fellow, and a huge tickler up of a lady's 
fancjv I may chance to push your fortune as far as 
another. Truly, you fell into good hands when you 
stumbled on me; [Flouruh,] Stand back, here 
comes royalty. 

inter Queen Margaret, Dcjke op Somerset, 
La Varenne, Seneschal of Normandy, with 
Knights and Soldiers, yrowi the Tent, 

Som. Here, if it please you, madam, we*ll debate. 
Our tented councils but disturb the King, 
And break his pious meditations. 

Marg. True, Duke of Somerset; for some there 
are 
Who, idly stretch'd upon the bank of life. 
Sleep till the stream runs dry. — Is't not vexatious. 
That frolic nature, as it were, in mockery, 
Should in the rough, and lusty mould of manhood, 
Encrust a feeble mind 1 — Well, upon me 
Must rest the load of war. — Assist me, then. 
Ye powers of just revenge ! fix deep the memory 
Of injured majesty ! heat my glowing fancy 
With all the glitttring pride of high dominion ; 
That, when we meet ihe traitors who usurp it, 
My breast shall swell with manly indignation^ 
And spur me on to enterprise. 

La yar. Oh ! happy 
The knight who wields his sword for such a mistress. 
I cannot but be proud 1 When late, in Normandy,. 
Your grace demanded succour of my countrymen, 
And beauty in distress shone like the sun 
Piercing a summer's cloud — then — then was I 
The honour*d cavalier a royal lady 
Chose, from the (lower of our nobility. 
To right her cause, and punish her oppressors. 
. Marg. Thanks, La Varcivu^ v ^^"^ c^xvsfc v^ \«n!R^ 
to yo\i ; 
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And my particular bond of obligatioa i . 

Is stamped, my lord, with the warm seal of gratitude* 

Yours is a high and gallant spirit, lord ! 

Impatient of inaction, even in peace 

It manifests its owner : for, I found you, 

In fertile France, (that nurse of courtesy) 

Our sex's foremost champion ; — in the tournament 

Bearing away the prize^ that you might lay it 

At some fair lady's feet : thus, in rehearsal, 

Training the martial mind to feats of chivalry ; 

That, when occasion call'd for real service, 

it ever was found ready — witness the troops 

You lead to action. — Say, lords, think you not 

That these, our high-bred Normans, mingled with 

Our hardy Scottish friends, like fire in Bint, 

Will, when the iron hand of battle strikes, 

Produce such hot and vivid sparks of valour. 

That the pale House of York, aghast with fear, 

Shall perish in the flame it rashly kindled ? 

La Var. No doubt, no doubt ! 
'Would that the time were come, when our bright 

swords 
Shall end the contest! Since I pledged myself 
To fight this cause, delay's as irksome to me. 
As to the mettled boy, contracted to 
The nymph he burns for, when cold blooded age 
Procrastinates the marriage ceremony. 

Marg. The time's at hand, my lord ; the enemy, 
Hearing of succours daily flocking to us, 
Is marching, as I gather, tmvards our camp — 
Therefore, good Seneschal, look to our troops : 
Keep all our men in readiness ^ — ride thro' the rankt. 
And cheer the soldiery. — Come, bustle, bustle. 
Oh ! we'll not fail, I warrant ! — How now, sirrah f 
How came you here ? [To the Fool. 

Fool. Willy nilly, madam, as the thief came to 
the gallows. I am a modest guest here, madam, 
with n poor stomach for fighUng) «x^ Tkftad «i dctX 
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of pressing before I fall to. When Providence made 
plumbers, it did wisely to leave me out of the num- 
ber,* for, Hiaven knows, I take but little delight 
in lead : but here are two who come to traffic in 
that commodity. [Paints to Adeline and Gregory. 

Marg, How mean you, sir ? What are these 
men ? 

Fool. Swelling spirits, madam, with shrunk for- 
tunes, as I take it ; — as painful to the owners, as 
your gouty leg in a tight boot: but if a man's word 
be not taken in the world, he's forced to come to 
blows to keep up a reputation. Povtrty without spi- 
rit lets in the frost upon him worse than a crazy 
portal at Christmas ; so here are a couple of warped 
doors in the foul weather of adversity, madam, who 
yi&nt to be listed. 

Marg, I never saw a youth of better promise : 
But say, young man, serve you here willingly 
In these our wars ? [To AoelinK. 

Jdcline, Yes, madam, if it please you ; 
/\nd, if my youth should lack ability, 
I do beseech you, let my honest will 
Atone for its defect : — yet I will say — 
And yet 1 would not boast — that a weak boy 
May show you that he is zealous in your service : 
For t ho* but green in years, alas! misfortune 
Has sorely wrung my heart! — and the proud world, 
(I blush for't, while I utter it) — must know 
What 'tis to sutler, ere its thoughtless breast. 
Callous in happiness, can warm with feeling 
For others in distress. 

Marg, Poor youth ! I pity thee. 
And for thy willingness, which I esteem 
In friendly working more than if thou brought'st 
The strength of Hercules to nerve our battle. 
Should the just Heavens smile on our enterprise, 
I will not, trust me, youth, forgjct tbsa* — 
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Enter a Mssaehobk. 

Now the new^ ! 

Mess, The enemy appronches. On the brb^w 
Of the next hill, rising a short mile hence. 
Their colours wave. 

La Var. Now then for the issue ! 

Marg. Ha !— So near ! Who is't that leads tlu 
power ? 

Mess. The Marquis of Montague, so please yo 
Majesty. . [Ex 

Marg. Then he shall find us ready. Now, n 
lords ! 
Remember, half our hopes rest on this onset.-*- 
Some one prepare the King, 

[A Knight enters the Tm 
If on the border 

Of England, here, we cut but boldly through 
The troops opposed to intercept our passage, 
The afterwork is easy : — 

Where's my young son ! — then, like a rolling flood, 
That once has broke its mound, we'll pour upon 
The affrighted country, sweeping all before 
Our flood of power, till we penetrate 
The very heart on't.— 
Go, bring the Prince of Wales ! — Now, gallai 

soldiers, 
fight lustily to-day, and all the rest 
Is sport and holiday. 

Enter an Officer vith the young Prince. 

My son! — my boy. 

Come to thy mother's bosom ! Heaven, who sees 

The anxious workings of a parent's heart, 

Kno>ys what 1 feel for thee ! Alas ! alas ! 

It grieves me sore to have thee here, my child ! 
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The rough, unkindly blasts of pitiless war 
Suit noi thy tender years. 

Prince, Why, mother, 
Mastn't I be a soldier? And 'tis time 
I should begin my exercise — by and bye 
Twill be too late to learn — and yet I wish 
That I were bigger now, for your sake, mother. 

Marg, Why, boy ? 

Prince* Oh ! you know well enough, for all your 
asking. 
Do you think, if I were strong enough to fight, 
i'd let these raw-boned fellows plague you so ? 

Marg. My sweet, brave boy ! — Come, lords, and 
gentlemen ; 
Let us go cheerily to work ! If woman, 
In whose weak, yielding breast, nature puts forth 
Her softest composition, can shake off 
Her idle fears, — what may not you perform ? 
And you shall see me now, steel'd by th' occasion^ 
So far unsex myself, that tho' grim death 
(Breaking the pale of time) shall stride the field. 
With slaught'rous step, — and, prematurely, plungt 
His dart in vigorous bosoms, till the earth 
Is p.urple-dyed in gore — still will I stand 
Fix'd as the oak, when tempests sweep the forest. 
But, still, one woman's fear — one touch of nature. 
Tugs at my heartstrings — 'tis for thee, my child ! 
— Oh ! may the white-robed angel. 
That watches over baby innocence, 
Hear a fond mother's prayer, and in the battle 
Cast his protecting mantle round thee! — On — 
Away. [Exit. 

Gregory, I shall never know how to set about the 
business I am put upon. Of all the sports of the 
field, I never went a man shooting before in my life : 
— and, yet, when the lady, with the brass bason on 
her head, begins to talk big^ Uifti^ V^ % >M%xaw ^^2W 
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about one, that — gad ! I begin to think 'tiscoorage; 
— for I don't know how to describe it ; and never 
fell any thing like it before. [Alarm,"} Zwiml 
no it eV t — if it is, my courage is of a plaguy bjt 
nature ; for the very sound of a battle has thrown 
me into a perspiration. Oh ! my poor mistress's 
man ! Oh ! I wihh we were at home, end I wai 
comfortably laid up in our damp garret, with a fine 
twinging tit of the rheumatism. [Huzza.} Mercy 
on us ! — here's a whole posse, too, coming the other 
way. I'm in for it ! but, if there is such a thing ai 
the protecting mantle thry talk'd of, I hope 'tis a 
pure large one; and there'll be room enough to lap 
up me, ai^d my mistress in the tail on't. [Exit, 



SCENE IV. 



The Field. 



Enter La V arv.vs v. ^ followed hy the Fool. ' 

. La Var, Death and shame ! 
Are these the rough, and hardy northern men, 
That were to back my Normans ? Why, they fly. 
Like skimming shadows, o'er a mountain's side. 
Chased by the sun. 

Fool. True ; the heat of the battle is too strong 
for their cold constitutions. 

La Var, Here, sirrah, take this token to the 
King:— 
Go with your utmost speed : entreat him, quickly. 
To bring his forces in reserve. This effort 
Restores, or kills, our hope. — Yet I'll fight all out; 
I'll shake the«e pillars of the While-rose House . . 
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Till the whole building totters, tho' its fall 
Should crush me in the ruins. [ExtV. 

FooL Well said, Sampson ' — that's a bold fellowy 
and I'm on his side. Red roses for ever ! 

Enter a Soldier, of the White Rose Party. 

Soldier, Now, fellow, speak! tell roe who you 
fight for. 

Fool. Marry, will I, very willingly. Pray canst 
tell who has the best of the battle i 

Soldier. The White Rose, to be sure : we are the 
stronoest. 

Fool. Thank you, friend : pass on — I'm on your 
side. [Exit Soldieu.] A low clown, now, might 
stagger at this shifting; but your true, court-bred 
fool, always cuts the cloth of his conscience to the 
fashion of the times. [Exit. 

Enter Gregory and Adeline, hastily. 

Gregory. Run, run, madam ! follow a blockhead's 
advice, and run, or 'tis all over with us. 

Adeline. Whither shall I fly ! Fatigue and de- 
spair so wear and press me, I scarcely know what 
course to take. 

Gregory. Take to your legs, madam! Get on now, 
or we shall never be able to get off. Come, my 
dear, good. Lady Adeline! Lord! Lord! only to 
see now, what little resolution people have, that 
they can't run away when there's danger. [Shout.} 
Plague on your shouting ! Since they must mako 
soldiers of us— the light troops against the field, say I ! 

[Exity runnings followed by Adeline. 
Alann — Shout — and Retreat sounded. 
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SCENE V. 



Open Country. 

Enter the Marquis of MoNTAOUBy EoBsaT, and 
other Lords o/ the White Rose Party ^ Soi.DiERi, 
SfC. 

Mont. Cheerly^ my valiant friends ! the field is 
ours. 
The scattered Roses of the Lancasters, 
Now deeper tinted, blush a double red. 
In shame of this defeat. Oh I this will much 
Rejoice King Edward ! — Say, has any friend 
Made Henry sure ? 

Egbert. He is escaped alone, my lord! and 
Margaret, 
Who, with her little son, went, hand in hand^ 
Hovering about the field, with anxious hope, 
Ev'n to the very last ; when she perceived 
Her lines broke thro' — her troops almost dispersed, — 
She hung upon her boy, in silent anguish, 
Till the big tear dropt in his lily neck : 
Then, kissing him, as by a sudden impulse. 
Which mothers feel, she snatch'd him to her botona, 
And fled with her young treasure in her arms :• 
Nature so spoke in't, that our very soldiers 
Were soften'd at the scene, and, duU'd with pity. 
Grew sluggish in pursuit. 

Mont. Well, let them go : — 
Their cause is, now, become so weak, and sickly. 
That, tho' the head exist, to plot fresh mischief, 
They wUi want limbs to execule^^^Vim ^o\»ft« 
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(Once strong and mighty,) like a a palsied Herculeg| 
Must, now, lament it has outlived its powers. — - 
Meantime, as we return, in pride of conquest. 
Let us impress the minds of Englishmen 
With new-won glories of the House of York. 
Strike drum ! — Sound trumpet ! — Let the air be ttntf 
With high and martial songs of victory, 

GRAND CHORUS. 

Strike! — the God of Conquest ikeA 
His choicest laurels on our heads a 
Mars, mth fury-darting ejfe^ 
Smooths his brow, and stalks before us; 
Leading our triumphant ekorus. 
Hand in hand, with vktory, 
, And hark / the thundering drum^ and^fe's shrUl tone^ 
With brazen trumpefs clang, proclaim the day our ovm. 

[HUXMS^^ 



ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE I. 



J CflTfy in Hexham Forest; in which Robbers art 

discovered, drinking, 

old glee, and old words. 

When Arthur first, in court, began 

To wear Jong hanging-sleeves. 
He entertained three ienDtng-mew^ 

And aU (jf them toere tK\eDe«* 
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The first he teas an Irishman^ 

The second was a Scat, 
The third he was a Welshman^ 

And all were knaves^ I wot. 

The Irishman, he loved Usquebaugh^ 
The Scot loved ale, called blue<ap ; 

The Welshman he loved toasted cheese. 
And made his mouth like a mouse-trap. 

Usquebaugh burnt the Irishman^ 

The Scot was drowned in ale ; 
The Welshman had like t* have been choak*d with a 

mouse, 
But he puird her out by the tail, 

1 Rob, Sung like true and noble boys of plunder! 
Isn't this frei'-booting bpirit, now, bett<'r than leading 
a cowardly lite of musty regularity ? Honesty is a 
scarce and tender commodity, that perishes almost as 
soon as it appears: — the rich man is not known to 
have it, for fortune has never put him lo the test; and 
the poor blockhead, that boasts on't, dies for hunger 
in proving it. 

2 Rob. Right; it is but a fever in the blood, that 
soon kills the patient if it be not expelled. — I had the 
fever, once. 

4 Rob, And what was your cure for'l ? 

2 Rob, Starving. Ever while you live, starve your 
fever : — when honesty is your case, only call in pover- 
ty as physician, and tke disease soon yields to his pre- 
scriptions. 

1 Rob, Pshaw ! plague on your physic ? aren't we 
taking our wine in the full vigour of roguery ? This 
it is [Holding the Bottle.1 that gives courage to poor 
knaves to knock down rich fools, in the forest ; — just 
as it gives rich fooU spirits to sally forth, and break 
poor knavea* beads, in the town. Corner «&i'm Ia^>i\2^ 
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nant, and our Captain is prowling, let'i to business ; 
— read over the list of our yesterday's booties. 

2 Rob. Agreed ! but, first, one more round ; one 
health ; one general health, and then we'll to't. 

1 Rob. Here it is then — here's a short, little, snug, 
general health, that hits most humours ; it suits your 
soldier, your tithe parson, your lawyer^ your politician, 
just as well as your robber. 

AIL Now for it. [All rise. 

1 R(A. Plunder ! [Drinks, 

All. Plunder! [All drink. 

1 Rob, And now for .the list. 

2 Rob. [Reads.] Hexham Forest, May \4dh, 1462. 
Taketiyfrom a single lady, on a pad nag, eleven pounds. 

Jour groats, and a portmanteau. — She seemed mar^ 
vellously frightened, and whispered thanks^ privately, for 
ker delivery. 

1 Rob. No uncommon case-^she isn't the first sin- 
gle lady who has been delivered, and whispered 
thanks tor it in private. 

2 Rob. From a Scotch laird, on his way from Lonr 
don to Inverness — by Philip Thunder m gloves; the 
whole* provision for his journey, viz. one cracked angd^ 
and two sticks of brimstone. 

1 Rob. Who has his horse? 

2 Rob. No one ; the Scotch laird travelled on foot. 
From a pair of justices of the peace, a foundered mare, 
a black gelding, two doublets , and a hundred marks in 
gold — they were tied back to back ; — 

1 Rob. Good ! It is but right, that they who bind 
over so many, should at last, be bound over themselves; 
and a Mise thief is ever bound in justice to put a 
foolish justice in binding. 

2 Rob. Back to lack, and hoodwinked — They were 
left, lamenting their fate, in the forest. 

1 Rob. Lament ! O villains ! — ^To be in the com- 
mission of the peace, and not kitf^n \.Vi%X^>a&VNK.^'^^''^^ 
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always be blind. Marry, a good day ! Are there any 
more ? 

9 Rob Only a fat friar, who was half plundered, 
and savod himself by flight. 

1 Rob, The belter fortune his. Few fat friars, I 
fancy, have the luck to be saved. What did he yield f 

2 Hob. The rope from his middle^ a bottle of sack 
from his botom^ and a link of hog* % puddings, puUed out 
of his left sleeve, 

1 Rob, Gad a mercy, friar ! For the sack, and the 
sausages, they shall be shared, merrily, among us; 
and for the rope, — hum ! — come, we won't think of 
that, now. [A Horn wound lowly,] Hark ! there's our 
Captain's horn ! — Yaith, for one who, I suspect is mar- 
ried, he chuses an odd signal of approach. 

2 Rob, Nay, though he may be married, he's no 
milksop ; and, I warrant him, when he's on duty, and 
robbing among us, he quite forgets his wife, as an 
honest man should do. He has joined us but a short 
time, yet, egad, he heads us nobly! He'll pluck you 
an hundred crowns from a rich fellow's pocket, with 
one hand, and throw his share of them into a hungry 
beggar's hat, with the other. But, here he comes. 

Enter Gondibert. 

AIL Hail, noble Captain ! 

Gondi. How now, my bold and rugged companions ! 
What has been done in my absence? 

1 Rob, Oh, sir, a deal of business — We have been 
washing down old scores, and getting vigour for new. 
We have had a cup for every breach of the law we 
have committed. Marry , sir, ours is a rare cellar, 
to stand such a soaking. 

Gondi, Now then, to a business of greater import. 

I have been lurking round the camp, here, on the 

skirts of the forest. The parties have met, and a hot 

battle ensued. It was a long time fought with such 

stubborn coursLge^ that/ as I stood oV>«exN\tk^ w^ >^<^ 
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spirit of war, pent up within me, had well nigh burst 
my breast. — Twenty times, I was at the point of 
breaking from my shelter, and joining combat. But 
I am pledged to you, my fellows ; — that thought re- 
strained me. 

2 Rob, O, noble Captain ! — but who has con- 
' quercd ? 

Gondi, Ay, there it is: — 'sdeath and fury, my 
blood boiled to see it ! The sleek, upstart rascals, cut 
through the ranks as if — oh ! a plague on their well 
feeding I — We had carried it else, ail the world to 
nothing ! 

2 Rob, We ! why what is it to us who has the day? 
Do but tell us who. 

Gondi, I had forgot. The Lancasters are defeated, 
their soldiers routed, and many of their leaders dis- 
persed about the country. Some, no doubr, are in 
the forest. Usurping war never glutted on a richer 
banquet. 

I'Rob, Why, it seems to have been a pretty feast; 
and, the best on't is, now 'tis over, we shall come in 
for the picking of the bones. 

Gondi, It may be $o. You all, I know, will ex- 
pect a rich booty; and they whom we shall meet will, 
probably, from the unsettled nature of the times, bear 
their whole wealth about ttieir persons: — but they 
are brave, and have been oppressed; — disappoint- 
ment, therefore, and their situation, may cause them 
to fight in their defence, like heros. 

2 Rob, Nay, an they fight like devils, they'll find 
we can match them in courage. Put me to any proof 
you please, and they shall soon find me a man. 

Gondi, Then, prove it, friend, by pity for the unfortu- 
nate. Believe me, comrades, he has little better to boast 
than a brute, who cannot temper his courage with feel- 
ing. And, now, as our expedition is at hand, let each 
of you observe my orders. If iKtit^V^^^xv^NiWjRR. ^6:^ 
pearuace denotes a mote \\iatk cotwaww \i\\>Xi.^ vt^e*^ 
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him with dae respect, tnd conduct him to my 
As to the plunder (which our wild life obliges ns ta 
exact from the way-worn passenger) on this occttsioD, 
pr'ythee, good comrades, take sparingly, and use your 
prisoners generously. 

4 Rob. [Half aside^ and muttering.'] 'Sblood ! this 
captain of ours had better take to the pulpit than tii# 
road. If he must preach so plaguily about generosity, 
he might, at least, pay for it out of his own pocket. 

Gondu Who's he that dares to mutter? Come forth, 
thou wretch ! Thus do I punish mutiny, and presump-^ 
tion. \Pulh him dowfiy and holds his Sxvord over km. 

4 Rob, Oh, mercy ! good Captain, mercy ! 

GondL Well, take it, though thou deservest none; 
and learn from this, thou poor, base reptile! how to 
show mercy to others whom fortune places in thy 
power. Now, friends, all to your posts. I shall go. 
forth alone. You have your orders, and I know you * 
will obey them strictly. The night steals on us apace;^ 
and the angry clouds, threatning a storm, add to the 
awful gloom of the forest. Away, boys! and be steady,* 

1 Rob, As rocks. Captain. Come, bullies ! 'aU ta 
your duties. Keep your ears, and lose your tongues. 
Listen, in silence, for the tread of a passenger; and» 
when he's near enough, spring upon him, like so many 
cats at a mouse hole. 

CATCH. 

" Buz, quoth the blue-fly/' 

Lurk o*er the greensword ; 

Mum let us be : — 
Lurk^ and munCs the word. 
For you and me f 
Thro' the brake^ thro' the woody prowl, prowl around i 
We watch the footsteps, mth ears to the ground. 

Ears to the ground. 

\£xeu)vt ^Q^^;i.%ik-^ 
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GondL Here i$ another moment snatch'd — a shorl 
one — 
To commune with myself:— yet, wherefore, think ? 
"Why court consuming sorrow to my bosom, 
Which, like the nurs'ling pelican, drinks the blood 
Of its fond cherisher? 

Why rather should not turbulence of action 
Shake off the tax of tyrannous remembrance ? 
^is not the mere, and actual suffering, 
That bends the noble spirit to the earthy 
And cracks the proud heart's chord : — The prisoner, 
Whose feverish limbs, for many a long, long year, 
No summer breeze has fann'd, might still be patient, — 
Did not remembrance, yoked with cursed compari- 

son, 
Enter his dungeon walls, and conjure up 
The shadows of past joys ;— then, thought on thought, 
Like molten lead, run thro' the wretch's brain, 
And burning fancy mads him. — Hence, Remem- 
brance ! 
How baneful art thou to me, when this course 
Must be thy antidote ! I'll thn/ the forest. 
And seek these wanderers. — Fell necessity. 
And the rude band that I am link'd withal. 
Demand that 1 should prey on them : — yet, still, 
My heart leans to them, tho' their fatal cause 
Has shorn me to the quick : — for them I fled 

My home, my dear loved Oh, peace, Gondibert! 

Touch not that string! — If I must think, Til think 
That Heaven one day may smile. [Exii* 
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■CXWE II. 



Fart rftkc Farett. 



Enter Adeline and Gkeookt. 

Oregon/, Gently, good madam; gently, for- tbi 
love of corns ! Where is it you mean to go ? 

Adeline. Even where chance shall carry us, Gr^oiy. 

Gregory, 'Faith, madam, and if chance would carry 
lis, it would bq doing us a great fitvour; for we have 
walked far enough, in all conscience. 

Adeline* Then, here, my good fellow, we must veit 
ourselves. 

Gregory, Here ! what in the wood ? and night com- 
ing on !. 

Adeline, Good faith even here ! — here, for necessity 
demands it, we must pass the night: and, in the moiik- 
ing, the ring-dove, cooing to its mate, will wake us 
to our journey homeward. This is a retreat, were 
but the mind at ease, a king might well repose in. 

Gregory, It must be King Nebuchadnezzar then : 
if we haven't some of his grass-eating qualities, we 
shall find ourselves badly off for a supper. Tis ten 
ta one, too, but we may wander here for a week;^ 
without finding our way out again. 

Adeline, Oh ! this world ! this world ! I am wearr 
on't I 'Would I had been some villager ! — ^'twere well, 
now, to be a shepherd's boy — he has no cares — but 
while his sheep browse on the mountain's side, with 
vacant mind — happy in ignorance— he sinks to sleep; 
o'ercauopied with heaven, and makes the turf his pil- 
low. 
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Gregory/. Yes, but he has plaguy damp sheets, for 
all that. Td exchange all the turf and sky in tht 
county, for a good warm bam and a blanket ; and as 
for the cooing doves, I would not give a crack'd tester 
for a forest full of them ; unless 1 could see some of 
their claws stuck up through the holes of a brown pie- 
crust. 

AdeUne. Fie! Gregory; be content, be content. 
Think that we are happy in this forest, in having 
thus escaped the enemy's fire, and be grateful in the 
change. 

Gregory. Why, we are out of the fire, to be sure ; 
but, make the best on't we can, we are still in tha 
frying-pan. And starving is one of those blessings for 
which people are not very apt to be thankful. But 
we have escaped killing; so Til e'en be content, as 
long as there is comfort in comparison. I stumbled 
over a fat trumpeter in the field, stript and plundered, 
with his skin full of bullets. Well, I am thankful yet 
— ^mine is a marvellous happy lot, to be better than a 
dead trumpeter! 

Adeline, Truce now, Gregory; and consider how 
we can best dispose ourselves here, till the morning. 

Gregory. Nay, there's no need of much considera- 
tion; mere's little distinction of apartments here, ma- 
dam : we shall both sleep on the ground floor — and 
our lodgings will be pure and airy, I warrant them. 

Adeline. Peace, fool ! nor let thy grosser mind, 
half fears, half levity, thus trifle with my feelings ! I 
have borne me up against affliction, till my over- 
charged bosom can contain no longer. 

Gregory. O the father ! look if my poor dear lady 
be not a weeping ! — why, madam — Lady Adeline — 
dear madam ! J am but a fool as you say ; but Fm as 
honest and as faithful as the greatest knave of them 
all : — and haven't I sighed, sobbed, fasted, fought, and 
run away, to show you that I ^ouV^ %\wbA\s^ ^^n^^nja 
the lut f and haven't 1- 
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Adeline. Pr'ythee, no more, Gregory ! bear with 
my pettishness — for, now and then, the tongue of dii- 
appointment will needs let fall some of the acid dfopi 
which misery sprinkles the heart withal. 

Gregory. Now must I play the comforter. Why, 
lord, madam, I think, when a body comes to be used 
to it a little, this forest must be a sweet, dingy, retired, 
gloomy, pleasant sort of a place ; — besides, what's one 
night? sleeping bears it out — and FU warrant us well 
find such snug delicious beds of dry leaves, thai^- 
[Uard shower"] 'Sbud ! no ! — 1 lie — it rains like all 
the dogs and ca|s in the kingdom — there won't be a 
dry twig left, large enough to shelter a cock-chafer^- 
we shall both be sopped here, like two toasts in a tan- 
kard — [Thunder. 
Adeline. Why, why should fortune sport with a 
weak woman thus! why, fickle goddess, wanton as boys 
in giddy cruelty, torture a silly fly before you kill it? 
Gregory. Taith, madam, for that matter, I am but 
a. blue-bottle of fortune's myself; and, though sorrow 
is dry, they say, this is a sort of soaking it does not 
care to be moistened with. If it would rain good bar- 
rels of ale, now, sorrow would not so much mind 
being out in the storm. \Thunder again ^ No ; sorrow 
would be disappointed there too: this rumbling \h 
enough to flatten the finest beer shower, a man would 
wish to take a whet in. — Lud ! lud ! madam ! let's 
get out on't, if there's a hollow tree to be found. 

[Thunder. 
Adeline. The thunder rolls awful on the ear, and 
strikes the soul with terror. The plunderer, too, per- 
haps catching the sulphurous Aash, explores his 
wretched prey, and stalks to midnight murder. 

Gregory. Mercy on us, madam, don't talk of that ! 
•—now I think on't, if we were to pick and eh use, for 
a twelvemonth, we couldn't have pitched upon a more 
convenient place to be knocked down in. Shelter ! 
dear mada/n J shelter. 
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Adeline, Is it thus you stand by me, Gregory } If 
at least, hoped you had valour enough to — 

[RoBBBUS appear behind^ and sUmly adoance. 

Gregory, Exactly enough; but not a morsel to 
spare. So we'll e'en look out for a place of safety. 
Not that Tm afraid though. — Stand by you?— egad» 
if half a dozen, now, of stout, raw-boned fellows were 
to dare to molest you, I would make no more of whip- 
ping this [Dramng his Sword.] through their dirty 
lungs, than I would of— — 

[Robbers surround Adeline and Gregory. 

1 Rob. Stand ! 

Gregory, O mercy ! mercy ! Vm as dead a man as 
ever I was. in my life. [Drops his Sword^ and falls. 

Adeline. Heavens! when will my miseries end! 
Speak, friends, what would you have ? 

1 Rob. What you have. 

Adeline, If it is our lives you seek, they are so care 
worn, that in resigning them, we part with that which 
is scarce worth the keeping. 

Gregory, Tis very true indeed. Pray don't take 
them, gentlemen ; — they'll do you no kind of good. 

2 JRo6. Peace ! 

1 Rob, Marry, a well favoured boy. Say, you th^. 
whence c^me you, and whither bound? 

Adeline. I scarce know whither; but I came far 
inland; sent* by my father to the wars; his sword the 
sole inheritance hi9 age can leave me. This man, & 
faithful servant of our cottage, in simple love has fol- 
lowed me. 

1 Rob. Well, youth; be of good cheer — He, who 
has little, has little to lose; and a soldier's pocket is 
seldom much lighter for emptying. Come; you must 
both with us — bring them to our captain's cave. 

[Exeunt FiVL^x and Fourth Robber. 

Gregory, Oh lud ; oh lud ! Dear, good, sweet faced 
gentlemen ! 

2 Rob. Peace, dolt! fear uol; oxsx c%>^\ai\i^V^^Sf^' 
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Gregory^ Nay, that he must be by his company — 
but sweet, civil, honest gentlemen ! [2 he Robbbrs 
press them on.] Oh confound these underground apart- 
ments ! We shall never get out of them alive. Lord ! 
lord ! how hard it is upon a man to be forced to walk 
to his own burying ! 

[Exeunt Adeline and Gregory, hurried ofbp 
the Robbers. 
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Another Part of the Forest. 



Enter Margaret, with the Foung Prince Ed- 
ward. 

Marg. WKy, thatfs well done, my boy! — so— 
cheerly, cheerly ! 
See, too, the angry storm's subsiding : — what. 
Thou canst not be a-weary, Ned ? — I know,. 
Thou'rt more a man. 

Prince, Sooth, now, my legs ache sadly ! 
My heart is light and fresh though ; and it mocks 
My legs for aching. 1 would I had your legs. 
And you my heart. — Your hearty I fear me, mother^ 
Is heavier far than mine. 
Marg. Dost think so, Ned ? 
Prince. Ay, and I know so too : — for I am in it 
Marg. My dear, wronged child ! 
Prince. Pr'ythce now, mother, do not grieve for 
me; — 
/ warrant I shall live to be a king, yet. 
' Jfar^^ Alas I poor monkey \xl^o\i\iwX\\XAft^^^^ 
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To be in love with greatness : thou hast felt 
Its miseries full early. 

Prince, Then, you know 
I've all its good to come. 

Marg, May Heaven grant it! 
For thou dost promise nobly, boy. This- forest 
Will screen us from the hatre.i of our enemies. 
Here, till the rage of war has ceased around us, 
1 will watch o'er thee, Ned; here guard thy life;-— 
Thy life ! the hope, the care, the joy of mine ! 
And when thy harrass*d limbs have gain'd their pliancy^ 
We will resume our task : for I must lead thee 
A painful walk, across Northumberland, 
As far as Berwick, boy ; where we may meet. 
Again, our Scottish friends. What sayest thou Ned,. 
Shouldst joy to see thy father there ? 

Prince. Ay, mother ; — 
And, though we know he has escaped the traitors, 
Were we but sure to find him there, I could 
Set out directly. 

Marg. Rest a day or two : 
For haSst thou strength, the danger that surrounds us 
Prevents our venturing. — Come ! — on a little-— 
We will go look some moss-grown cavern out. 
And there thou shalt repose thee, tweet. — 

Enter Gondibert. 

Come, boy ! come, take my hand 

[GovDiBEaT approackesy with hit Stoord draxuu. 

Gondi. Advance no further. 

Marg, Ha ! Who art thou, that comest, with mur- 
derous look. 
Here, in the dusky bosom of the wood, 
To intercept our passage ? 

Gondi, One of those 
Who, stript of all, by an oppressing world/ 
Nx>w make reprisals : if my look.% V^ 4«^^ 
Tbey best explain my purpose. 
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Prince, FJy ! fly ! mother ! 
The villain else, will kill us. 

Marg* Let us pass. 
Thou know'st us not; else would there so much ter- 
ror 
Still strike thee of our person, that— no matter. 
What cause hast thou to stay me f 

Gondu Biting want; — 
An oath sworn to my fellows ; — disappointment ; — 
Despair. — I came not here to parley, lady ; 

quickly, 
Yield what you have, or go where I command. 
Marg. Command ! base slave ! reduced to this !— ^ 
Command, 
From thee ? thou worm ! 

[Making majestically past ktm, with the Princx. 
Goruii. Nay, nay ; you fly not, lady. 

[Holds his Swordf over ikdk. 
Marg. Oh, Heaven ! my boy ! strike not, on thy 
allegiance ! 
Save him, 1 charge thee, fellow I Save my son; — 
The von of thy anointed king. 

Gondi, My king ! [Drops his Sword at their Feet. 
Marg, Ay, look, and tremble, slave. 
Gondi, I do indeed ! — 
And tho' my sword has never been unsheathed, 
Since fate has link'd me to a lawless band, 
But to intimidate, not harm the passenger, 
I rather would have plunged its naked point 
In mine own bosom, than have raised it thus.—* 
1 do beseech your pardon: — and, if aught, 
Wherein I may be capable of service, 
Can make atonement, you shall find me ready. 
Be it at what blind and perilous risk soever: — 
For I have heard the fate of this day's battle ; 
And should a guide, whose dark, and haggard fortune. 
Wraps him in humble seeming, be thought worthy^ 
//J thii the time's extremityi lo diiecX 



k. 
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Your wand'ring steps, my zeal will prove itself 
Warm, and unshaken, madam. 

Marg, Thou makest amends : — 
And the strong tide of evils, rushing in. 
With rapid force, upon us, well might urge me. 
Like sinking men who grasp at idle straws. 
To accept thy service. Yet, thou may'st be fals^ 
And lead my boy to his destruction. — Say, — 
What sureties, fellow, have 1 of thy truth ? 

Gondi. Think on the awe-inspiring air that marh» 
A royal brow, and makes the trait'rous soul 
Shrink at its own suggestion. — And, when care. 
With envious weight, invades the diadem, 
To aim an injury then — 'twere monstrous baseness! 
Oh ! long, and ever, ever be there seen 
A heaven-gifted charm round Majesty, 
To draw confusion on the wretch, who, watching 
A transient cloud, that dims its lustre, dares 
Think oi; his sovereign with irreverence ! 
But, more to bind me, madam, to your confidence. 
Know, I have been your soldier; and have fought 
In this proud causie — some, haply, may rememb^ 

me — 
When fortune's sunshine smiled upon iu , 

Marg, Now — 
For greatness ever has its summer friends. 
Who, at the fall and winter of its glory^ 
Fly off like swallows — thou'lt betray me. 

Gondi. Never. 
Wrong me not in your thoughts, beseech you, madam ; 
For I will serve you truly; — truly guard 
Your royal son. — He is but half a subject, 
Who, in the zeal, and duty, for his monarch. 
Feels not his breast glow for his prince's welfare. 
And, in the moment when the time's rough trial 
Calls, loudly, on my sworn allegiance. 
And summons it to proof, if I abaudow ^^«(^ 

1^ 3 
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May Heaven, when most I stand in need of mercy. 
Abandon me ! 

Prince. Let us go with him, mother. 

Gondi. I know each turn and foot-path of the 

forest : — 
Can lead you thro' such blind and secret windings^ 
That will perplex pursuers, till they wander, 
As in a labyrinth. — West of this a little, 
There stand some straggling cottages, that form 
A silent village ; and whose humble tops, 
Deep shadow'd by the dark overhanging' wood, 
Escape the notice of the traveller. 
Thither, so please you, Til conduct you, madam. 
I have a friend, 

Lowly but trusty, who shall tend upon you; 
While I will scout the country round, to gain 
Intelligence of your divided party. 

Marg. [Taking up the Sword which Gondibert 

dropped,] 
Then, take my boy ! — for I will trust thee, fellow. 
I must perforce ; — but mark ; — for still I doubt :— 
If for a moment -r-roark me, fellow, well ! 
Thou givest me cause to think thy damn'd intent 
Aims at my dear child's life, that very moment, 
Tho' that the next should be my last, Fli plunge 
Thy weapon to thy heart. 
Gondi. Fear not. 
Marg. Lead on.. 
[Exeunt: — Gondibert leading the Prince, and 

Margaret following with the Sword over 

GoNDiBERT^s Head. 
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ACT III. 



SCENE 1, 



A VUlage, on the Skirts of the Forest. 



Enter Fool and a Villaqvr, 

Vil. Tell me, good fellow, now, I pr'ythoe — 

Fool. But wilt thou lend an ear to my tale ? 

Vil, That will I ; all the ears I am worth. 

Fool, Then need not I tell the story : — for, if tbou 
lend'st all thy ears, then thou'lt have none left to 
hear it. — Wast ever in a battle, old boy ? 

Vil, No, truly ! 

FooU Then thou art a dead man. 

Vil, What, for not being in a battle ! 

Fool, Yea, marry, — by the very first rapier thai 
comes in thy way ; — for no man can live by the 
sword but a soldier ; — and of soldiers there are three 
degrees ; and three only. 

VU. As how ? 

FooL As thus: — Your hot fighter — your cool 
fighter — and your fighter^hy. — The last degree 
makes a wondrous figure, in many muster-rolls. 

Vil, Of which last you make one. 

FooL In some degree. 

VU, And it was that made you run from, tha 
battle. 

Fool. Right; running is yout oiA^ vit^VJ* ^"^"^ 
Achilles, the great warrior oi q\^, xJciq^^^"^ ^"^"^ 
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wise; and he was vulnerable only in the heel : — now, 
my heels always insure me from being wounded.— 
Dost know why Heaven makes one leg of a man 
stouter than the other ? 

Vil. No. 

Fool. That he may be able to put the best leg 
foremost, when there's occasion. 

Vil, And you had occasion enough, last night. 

FooL Truly, had I ; and thus came I to your cot- 
tage ; where I slept on a bare board all night. 

Vil, Ah ! Heaven knows my lodging is poor 
enough ! but such as it is, you are welcome. 

Fool, Nay, I quarrel not with the lodging; I only 
complain of the board — and now wQuldst thou know 
my story. 

Vil, I would willingly hear of the battle that was 
lost. 

Fool, Then pr'ythee, ask of those that found it : 
but, come, I'll e'en tell thee how it was. " T hou 
hast a wife f 

Vil, Yes, forsooth ; — that was my old dame you 
taw at home. 

fbo/. Keep her there ; for nature plainly intended 
her for a homely woman — Didst ever quarrel with 
her before marriage i 

Vil. Never. 

FooL Afterwards, a little ? 

Vil. Uin ! — Why, to say the truth, my poor dame 
has a- fine flourish with a cudgel ; but people will 
needs fall out, now and then, when once they come 
together. 

Fool. That's the very way we lost the battle : — 
for had the two parties never met, depend on't, one 
had never cudgel'd the other. 

Vil. Mass ! thou art a^^re fellow in the field ! 

Fool. Very rare; — for 1 never come there but 
wSiea I cau't help jt. 
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SOKG.^ — Foot, 

To armSf to armsy when Captains cry^ 

With a htigho ! the trumpets bhw-^ 
To legSy to legs^ brave "boys^ say I ! 
Heigho; 
I needs must go. 

Arrows swift begin tojiy^ 

With a heigho ! Twang goes the bow-^ 
And soldiers tumble down and die ;— - 
Heigho ! 
TU not do so, 

m 

Whizzing by come balls of lead ; 

With a heigho / thump they go. — 
Toll men gi'ow shorter by the head ; 
Heigho ! 
Td rather grow. 

In time of trouble Fm away ; 

With a heigho ! — Ul winds blow ; 
But always ready at pay day ; 
Heigho / 
Greitt folks do so. 

Enter another Villager, 

1 Vil. NoWy goodman Hobs, whence come you } 

2 Vil. There is a great lord come in, from the 
routed party, who has taken shelter in our village, 
since break of day. One of your great friends, good 
sir. [To the Fool« 

Fool. Didst see hi in ! how looWd W\ 
2 VU. I tended him, soi^nc q>iarle,i olvcw V'ysyx-, 
troth, he seem'd wondfou^ vieaiy. 



I' 
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Fool, Of thy company. — Now could I be weary 
too, and find in my heart to be dull : — but here 
come females ; and, were a man's head emptier than 
a spendthrift's purse, they will ever bring something 
out on't. Hence comes it, that your dull husband's 
head is improved by your lively wife: — ^if she caJI 
bring out nothing else, why she brings out horns* 

Enter Villagers, Male and Female* 

Now, good folk, whither go you ? 

3 VU, Truly, sir, this is our season for making 
of hay ; and here am I, sir, with the rest of our 
village, going about it. 

F*}ol, Now might I, were it not for disgracing the 
army, turn mower among these clowns; — andTwhy 
not? Soldiers are but cutters down of flesh, and 
flesh is grass, all the world over. I'll e'en out, this 
morning, and do execution in the field. — Come, lads 
ftnd maidens ! One roundelay, and well to't ! 

SONG AND CHORUS OF VILLAGER). 

1 Wom. Drifted snow no more is seen ; 

Blusfring Winter passes by ; 
Merry Spring comes clad in green^ 
While rvoodlarks pour their melody, 
I hear him ! hark ! 
The merry lark^ 
Calls us to the new mown hay, 
' Piping to our roundelay* 

2 Vil. When the golden sun appears, 

On the mountain's surly brow ; 
When his jolly beams he rears. 
Darting joy — behold them now ! — 
Tken^ ihtn^ q\ harkl — 
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Calls us to the new mown hay, 
Piping to our roundelay, 

3 Vil. When the village boy, tojield, 

Tramps it with the buxom lass. 
Fain she would not seem to yield. 
Yet gets her tumble on the gra6$ : 
Then, then, oh, hark ! 
The merry lark. 
While they tumble in the liay. 
Pipes alone his roundelay, 

4 Vil. What are honours? What's a court? 

Calm content is worth them all: — 
Our honour lies in cudgel sport ; 

Our brightest court a green-sward ball. 
But then — oh hark ! 
The merry lark. 
Calls us to the new mown hay, 
Piping to ow roundelay^ 

[Exeunt. 



SCEXE II. 



4n old fashioned Apartment, sit Barton's Ifou^f, m 
the Village. Rusty Arms, and other Military Para^ 
phemaHa hanging up, in different Parts; SfC, 

La Varekke and Barton. 

Barton, Nay, sir, thank not me : 
I am no trader, I, in empty forms ; 
In neat congees, and kickshaw compliments ; 
In your,— " Dear sirs, " and "Sw, ^^^ TSisiiAxs^^ 

blush ; "— 
I'm for plain speaking ; plain »Ti4 \Ax«iV\ Nicsv^s*-* 
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I've been a soldier : — and, I take it, sir, 
You, who are still in service, are aware 
That blushing seldom troubles the profession. 

La Var. Still, friend, I thank thee. — ^Thou hast 
sheltered me, 
At a hard trying moment, when the buffets 
Of tainting fortune rather would persuade 
Friends to shrink back, than serve me. 

Barton. 'Faith, good sir, 
I know not how you have been buffetted : — 
But this I know, — at least I think I know it*~ 
If there's a soldier, in the world's wide army. 
Who will not, in the moment of distress, 
Stretch forth his hand to save a falling comrade. 
Why, then, I think, that he has little chance 
Of being found in Heaven's muster-roll. 

La Var. I like thy plainness well. 

Barton. Nay, sir, my plainness 
Is such as Nature gave me : and would men 
Leave Nature to herself, good faith, her work 
Is pretty equal ; — but we will be garnishing ; 
Until the heart, like to a beauty's iiace. 
Which she ne'er lets alone till she has spoil'd it, 
Is so befritter'd round, with worldly nonsense. 
That we can scarcely trace sweet Nature's outlines. 

La Var. Who of our party, pr'ythee, since the 
battle 
Have shelter'd here among the villi^ers ?•— 
Canst tell their names } 

Barton. Ay, marry, can I, sir. 
But can and will are birds of diff'rent feather. 
Can is a swan, that bottles up its music. 
And never lets it out till death is near; 
But will's a piping bullfinch, that does ever 
Whistle forth every note it has been taught, ' 
To any fool that bids it. Now^ sir, mark ; — 
Wboever'shere^ would fain be ipmaX^ W\% % 
Wboever^s here, depend otf t, UW \ c«ft \— 
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Whoevcr's here, depend on't, tell I will not. 

La Var* Why, this is over-cautioi^ ! — would not 
they 
Rejoice as readily at seeing me, 
As I at seeing them ? 

Barton. I know not that : 
I am no whisper-monger ; — ^and if, oncci 
A secret be entrusted to my charge, 
I keep it, as an honest agent should, 
Lock'd in my heart's old strong box ; and 1*11 

answer 
No draught from any but ray principal. 

La Var. If now thou hast a charge, old trusty, I, 
(Believe me), am next heir to't* 

Barton,, Very like. 
Yet, sir, if heirs had liberty to draw 
For what is not their own, till time shall give it them, 
I fear tl^ stock would soon be dry ; — and, then, 
The principals might have some cause to grumble* 

La Van, Thou art the strangest fellow I What'tf 
thy name } 
. Barton, Barton ; — that I may trust you with. 

La Var, No 'more ? 

Barton, No, not a pinV point more. Pshaw 1 
here comes one. 
To let all out. Children, and fools, and women, 
Will still be babbling. 

Enter Prince Edward. 

Prince, Oh ! my lord, is't you ! 

La Var. Oh, my young sir ! how my heart 
springs to meet you ! 
Where is your royal mother ? is she safe ? 

Prince, She's in this house, my lord. — Last night. 
This honest man received lis : — and another, — 
His friend — not quite so honest as he might be — 
Did bring us hither; — ^'twas a rogue^ m^ loti\ — 
Yet no rogue neither ; — asid, to «».^ >^<t v^'^^ 
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The rogue, my lord, 's a very honest man. 
Lord, how this meeting will rejoice my mother ! 
And she was wishing, now, within this minute* 
To see the Seneschal of Normandy* 

Barton, So ! 
This is the Seneschal of Normandy ! 
Here is another secret. — Plague take secrets ! 
This is in token of their liking me ; — 
Just as an over hospitable host. 
Out of pure kindness to his visitor, 
Crams the poor bursting soul with meat he loaths. 

La Var, 1 cannot blame thee, friend; — thoa 
knew'st me not : 
And, thou hast, now, a jewel in thy care. 
Well worth thy utmost caution in preserving. 

Barton. I need not to be told the value on't. 
I have been sworn his mother's subject, sir ; and since 
My poor house has been honoured with her presence. 
The tender scenes, I've been a witness to, 
Twixt her, and this young bud of royalty, 
Would make me traitor to humanity. 
Could I betray her. There is a rapturous something, 
That plays about an English subject's heart, 
When female majesty is seen employ'd 
In these sweet duties of domestic love. 
Which all can feel, — but very few describe ! 

La Var. Oh ! how thou warm'st me, fellow^ with 
thy zeal ! 
Come, my young lord ! — now lead us to her majesty* 

[To Barton. 

Barton. Why, as things are, I'll lead -you wher# 
she is : — 
But were they otherwise, and you had not 
Discover'd where she is — ^youll pardon me— 
But I had led you, sir, a pretty dance 
Ere I had led you to her. Come, I'll conduct you. 

[Exeuni. 
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SCENE III. 



Another Apartment^ in Baeton's House, 



Enter Gondibert and 1st Robber. 

Gondi. Away all night ! What then ? Am not I 
their leader f Do they begin to doubt me ? Am 
not I, as it were, wedded to the party ? 

Rob. Very true, noble captain : and we have 
treated you as a wife would a kind husband : — but 
when a husband is out all night — why — 
■ Gondi* Well, sir ; — what then ? 

Rob, Marry, then, the wife is apt to grumble a 
little; that's ail. 

Crondi. Go to ; — I had reason. What's the news ? 

Rolh The news is, we have taken some stragglers, 
in the forest. 

Gondi. Are they of note ? 

Rob. 'Faith, we have some of all qualities; — gentle 
and simple mixed : — we had no time to stand upon 
the picking : — they're all penn'd up in the back ca- 
vern ; — and you must e'en take 'em like a score of 
sheep — fat and lean together. But, there is a beard- 
less youth, follow'd by fi, cowardly serving man, who 
presses hard to see you. 

Gondi. What would he f 

Rob, 'Faith, sir, he would be a noble Yellow. I 
take it he has a great sou), too large for the laws ; 
*— he has questioned me plentifully concerning you. 

Gondi. Concerning me ? 

Rob. Yes ; he inquired if yo\\ ^etfe TBax\\^^\ "Wjt* 
Jong you had been with us ; yout a'giv '^^v^-'t %V^vw«."^ 
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nay, he was particular enough to ask what sort of a 
nose stood on your face. 

Gondi, Wherefore these questions ? 

Bjob* Troth, I think he would like well to serve 
in our band ; for he seems to have a marvellous nice 
notion of honour. He took up your dagger, of cu- 
rious workmanship, that lies on your table, in the 
cave, and did so study the dudgeon on't ! — Marry, 
the boy knows how to handle a weapon. 111 warrant 
him. 

Gondi. Where have you bestowed him ? 

Rob. Why, he was so importunate, that I have 
brought him, and his man, hither along. — ^The man, 
I feared, might babble : so, Tve entrusted him to 
your friend Barton, here; and he, finding he has 
been a butler, has locked him in the cellarage. 

Gondi, Conduct the youth hither. 

[ExU ROBBBB. 

Then why should I repine ? since there are others, 
Who, in the early spring, and May of life. 
Behold the promised blossoms of their hope 
Nipt in the very bud. Here comes the youth ;•--« 
And bears a goodly outside ; — yet ^tis a slender bark, 
That Providence ne'er framed for tossing much 
in a rough sea of troubles. 

Enter Robber with Ad£L1K£« 

Rob. Here, youth; this is our captain. Cheer 
up now, and speak boldly. You need not fear. — ^A 
raw youth, captain, but a mettled one, 111 warrant 
him. — A word with you. [Takes Go'H'diwb.kt apart. 

Adeline, It is, it is my lord! — Oh Heaven! my 
heart! — to find him thus, too! — Yet, to find him 
any how is transport. 

Rob. I shall look to it. — You would be private 
now, I take it. — Now, youth, plead, cleverly, to get , 
udmirted among us, and your fortune's made. Be 
but a sliort timo with us, auA '\\. ^\)\ \B^\sA.\^y\^^Rft^^ 
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if all your cares^ in this world, are not shortly at an 
end. ) ' [Exit. 

GandL Now to your business, youth. 

Adeline. Tis brief, — I have been sorely wrung, sir, 
by the keen pressure of mishap. — I once had friends : 
they have left me. One whom 1 thought a special 
one — a noble gentleman — who pledg^ himself, by 
all the ties that are most binding to a man, to guard 
my uninstructed youth — even he, to whom my soul 
looked up ; whom, I might say, I loved as with a 
woman's tenderness, — even he has, now, deserted 
me. 

Gondi. Then he acted basely. 

Adeline. I hope not so, sir. 

Gondi. Trust me, I think he did, youth ; for then 
is an open native sincerity that marks thy counte* 
nance, which I scarce believe could give just cause 
to a steady friend to leave thee. 

Adeline. Now, by my holy dame, he had none to 
suspect me. Yet, from the pressure of the time, — 
some trying chance — but, I am wandering. This 
is my suit to you. — If you should find me tit to be 
entrusted with the secrets of your party, 1 could wish 
to be enrolled among you. 

Gondi. Hast thou well weighed the hardships 
which our life 
Constrains us to ? Our perils ; nightly watchings; 
Our fears, disquietudes ; our jealousies. 
Even of ourselves ? — which keep the lawless mind 
For ever on the stretch, and turn our sleep. 
To frightful slumbers ;'-where imagination 
Discovers,. to the dull and feverous sense. 
Mis-shapen forms, ghastly and horrible; — 
And mixes, in the chaos of the^brain. 
Terrors, half real, half unnatural ; — 
Till nature, struggling under the oppression, <' 
Rouses the sleeping wretch, — who %tAi\.%) ^\Amtq«s» 
The chilly drop from off his c\a^-co\d \^Tft^^% 
4 
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And fain would call for help, yet ^ares not utter. 
But tren^bles on bis couch, silent and horror struck f 
Adeline. Attempt not to dissuade me ; I am fix'd. 
Yet there is one soft tie, which, when I think 
The cruel edge of keen necessity 
Has cut asunder, almost bursts my heart. 
GondL What is it, youth ? 
Adeline. That, which from my youth, — 
For I have scarcely yet told one and twenty, — 
Might, haply, not be thought ; — yet so it is.; — 
Know, then, that I am married. 

Gondi, Married, didst say ? 
And dost thou love ■ 

Adeline, Oh ! witness for me, Heaven ! 
The pure and holy warmth that fills my bosom. 
Gondi. Nay then, my heart bleeds for thee ! for 
thou migbtst 
As easily attempt to walk unmov*d. 
With all the liquid fires which ^tna vomits 
Pour*d in thy breast, as here to hope for happiness. 
Oh ! what does the heart feel, that's rudely torn 
From the dear object of its wedded love ! 
And, still, to add a spur to gall'd reflection, 
That very object, whom the time's necessity 
Mads you to part with, witless of the cause, 
Arraigns your conduct. 

Adeline. And have you felt this ! [With emotion* 
Gondi. I tell thee wretched youth — ^e ! thou un- 
man'st me. — 
Pr'ythee, return, young man ! — I have a feeling, — 
A fellow feeling for thee; — if thou hop'st 
For gentle peace to be an inmate with thee. 
Turn thy steps homeward ; — link not with our band. 
Adeline. Wherefore should 1 return? return to 
witness 
The bitter load of misery, which circumstance 
Has brought upon my house ? My infant children*— 
Ooji^i. And hast thou cViMteiv ^€ix\ 
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Whose innocence has oft beguil'd thy hours ; 

Who have look'd smiling up into thy face, 

Till the sweet tear of rapturous content 

Has ^trickled down thy cheek ? — ^Thou trying for 

tune ! 
Mark out the frozen breast of apathy. 
And tho' 'twere triple cased in adamant. 
Throw but this poisonous shaft of malice at it, 
Twill pierce it thro' and thro'. 

Adeline, An if I thought 'twere so? — 

Gondi» Hear me, young man : — 
Thou wring'st a secret from me, which, till now, 
Was borne in silence here ; while, vulture-like,'^ 
It preys upon my vitals. — I am married : — 
I have a wife — and one whom kindly nature 
Fotm'd in her lavish mood :— Oh 1 her gentle love 
Beam'd through her eyes, whene'er she turn'd them 

on me. 
With such a mild and virtuous innocence, 
That it might charm stern murder ! — and yet I 
Have wounded, villain like, her peace. Even I,— 
In whom her very soul was wrapt — . 
Turn'd coward with the time, have basely left her. 
But I am punish'd for't: — day, night, — asleep. 
Awake, — still, or in action, — bleeding fancy 
Pictures my wife, sitting in patient anguish ; 
Pale ; mild in sufferance ; mingling meek forgiveness 
With bitter agony; — blessing him who wrongs her;— 
While my poor children, my deserted little ones. 
Hang on her knees, and watch the silent drops 
Steal down her grief-worn face! — Yea, dost thou 

weep ? 
Shape thy course homeward thenj^ for pangs lik« 

mine, 
Waruld so convulse thee, youth, that, like an engine, 
'Twould wrench thy tender nature from its frame, 
And pluck life with it. 
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Adeline. Oh ! my dear, loved lord ! 
Here cease those pangs; — here, in the ecstacyof 

joy, 
Behold your Adeline, now rushing to the arms 
Of a beloved husband. [Running into his Arms* 

Gondi, Merciful Heaven! 
My Adeline ! And hast thou ! — Oh, my heart! 
This sudden conflict ! — thus let me clasp thee to it ; 
Ne'er to part more, till pangs of death shall shake 

us. 
What hast thou sufFer'd, sweet ! — Tor me to cause — 
And are our children f 

Adeline. Well, and in safety. 

Gondi. And, to leave them too ! 

Adeline. Nay, pr'ythee, now, no more of this :— 
Blot from thy memory all former sorrow : — 
Or, if we think on't, be it at some moment. 
When calm content smiles round our happy board. 
And, trust roe, now, I think our storms are over: — 
For, on my way, I learn, the House of York 
Has now sent forth free pardon to all thbs^. 
Who, long attached to the Lancastrian party. 
Have not engaged in their late enterprize. 

Gondi. Blessed chance. 
That now constrained me to inaction ! Adeline ! 
Once more to hold thee ! to return to happiness — 
To see our children !— 

Enter First Robber. 

How now ! What's the matter? 

1 Rob. Marry, the matter is, with the oaf in the 
cellar ; the fool shakes as though he were ill an ^ue ^ 
y^e may e'en turn him adrift any how, for he will ho 
how turn to our profit. He*s cowardly and poor ; kt 
can neither rob, nor be robbed. 
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Adeline. Oh ! 'tis my man : I pray you conduct 
him hither. , , 

. . i Bpb. nl tViiridle him in ; but you will make no- 
thing of him. I have be^n trying to talk him into ser- 
yii^e^ and make him fit for our party ; but thexe are 
jo^e nianuer of men 'tis impossible to work any gooci 
upo^.. [ExiL 

Ad^iine. Poor simpleton T 'tis Gregory, who, ia 
pure zeal, and honest attachment, has followed me. 

Enter Gregory. 

, tjrregojy. jVIercy.pn ujs! this is the great cock cap- 
tain of the whole brood of banditti ! Tis all over ! 
and I have been shut up, these two hours, like a calf 
for killing. Lord ! lord ! if calves did but know the 
reason for their being stalled, as I have been, they'd 
so fall away with fear, that veal would not be worth 
the taking to market. 

Gondi, Why, how now,,. man? 

Gregory, Oh lud ! I am a poor fellow, sir ;. that 
shall be a longtime getting rich, and would iain not 
die till I am so. ^.Takc my life, sir, and you take all ; 
— I carry it abb qt me^ as a snail does his house: — 
and, truly, sir, you^il find that time lias a mortgage 
upon it of forty-two years, and the furniture, of late, 
is so worn with ill usage, that the remainder of the 
^seisnot wprth your accej^ance : — if, sweet, noble, 

sir, you would but 

[During this Speech^ G^-egory has been gra* 
aualty raising his Eyes.J'ri^in the Ground^ till 
hfijixes th^.oa Gondi^erVs Face. 
Eh !-~Oh 1—6, the father !— No I—Yes— Oh lud 
r-Ohlord! . , . 

Gondi. Why, dost not know me, Gregory ? 

Gregory. Hu^za!— ;^e's found ! [Capering.] Dea^ 
my lord, 1 never was happier since I was born^ at the 
ei^ht of ^ou. 
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Gondi. Trust me, I think so, Gregory. Come^ 
love ; 
Let's in for calmer conference. Follow, good Gre- 
gory. [Exeunt AdelinIs and Gokdibert. 
Gregory. Here's a simple change in a man's for- 
tune ! Now might I, when I say 'tis he — were it not 
as plain 'tis he as a nose is a nose «— swear that my 
eyes were putting a lie in my mouth, in very spite of 
my teeth. — Oh, the quiet, comfortable days that I 
shall Sec again ! Mercy on me ! Tis enough to make 
a coward tremble, to think on the battles my valour 
has been put to. Nothing, now again, but old fare, 
old rubbing of spoons, and a. cup of old sherry, be- 
hind the old pantry door, to comfort my nose, in a 
cold frosty morning. 



SOUG. 

" Moderation and Alteration." 

In an old quiet parish, on a brown healthy old moor. 
Stands my maste/s old gate, whose old threshold is wore 
With many an old friend, who for liquor would roar. 
And I uncork*d the old sherry — that I had tasted hrfore. 

But it was in Moderation, S^c, 

There I had an old quiet pantry, of the servants was the 

head; 
And kept the key of the old cellar, and old plate, and 

chipp'd the brown bread. 
If an old barrel was missing, it was easily said, 
That the tery old beer was one morning found dead : — 

But it was in Moderation, SfC, 

But, we had a good old custom, when the week did begin. 
To show, by my accounts, I had not wasted a pin ; — 
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For my lord, tho' he was bountiful^ thought waste was a 

sin; 
And never would lay out much^ hut tbhen my lady lay-in. 

But still it was Moderation, 

Good lack! good lack! how once Dame Fortune did 

frown ! 
I left my old quiet pantry^ to trudge from town to town ; 
Worn qmte off my legs, in search of thumpsy bobs, anfi 

cracks on the crown, 
I was fairly knocl^d up, and very near foully knock'd 
down. 

But now there s an Alteration, 
Oh ! it's a wonderful Alteration ! 

[Exit, 



SCENE IV. 



The Village. 



Enter Margaret, La Varenne, and Prince. 

Marg, The northern coast beset ! 

La Var., Close watch'd with enemies : — 'twere to* 
bold a risky 
That way to seek the sea : then bend your course 

Thro' Cumberland, so please you. 

At Solway Frith, we have warm friends, to favour 
Yotfr embarkation — Sailing, thence to Galloway, 
With all convenient speed, we march towards Edin- 
burgh ; 
And thitherward, I learn, the king has fled : 
Where, in the bosom of the Scottish courts 
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You may in safety sojourn, till the succour 
Which noble Burgundy, warm in beauty's cause, 
Oncie more, no doubt, Will lend, again shall plunie 
The wing of majesty. 

Mar^, Then, lei sharp injury 
ISubdue bade minds alone; its scalding spirit, 
Poured in a royal breast, will quicken vengeance. 
Why, worthy Seneschal, there's hope in't still ! 
Holds it not likely^ 

When our dispersed nobility shall hear, 
We a/e again on foot, our royal standard 

Will be so flock'd with friends ! 

Here comes the fellow, whom I told you of. 

Enter Gomoibest, Adeline, and Gbegort, 

behind. 

Mow, good friend, the news ? 
Gondu Thus, as my spies inform me, madam : — 

Montague 
Has march'd right north ; towards Dunstaburgh ; hop* 

ing 
There to surprise your Majesty — 

Marg, Let the fool on — 
This favours our intended march, through Cuintier* 

land. 
What else ? 

Gimiu No more ; but that some twenty. 
Or thereabout, of your*dispersed soldiers 
Arc fall'ii into my power. I have ventured. 
Finding, that, here, the village is attached, 
In honest bonds of loyalty, to direct 
Mv men to' march theiii hither : if your course 
Should need a secret guJEtrd, these few will serve, 
When more were dangerous. 

Marg. Oh, true, true fellow ! 
Believe me, honest friendi of all the boltS| 
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Which spiteful fortune hurls against my crowny 
None strike so deeply, as my poor ability 
Now to reqliite thy Faith. 

GondL The subject, madam. 
Who, in his poor eodea^vour, can rdi^ye 
A sovereign from distress, they, ^ho are loyal^ 
Will pour down blessii^^ QQ him ;. thatriequital 
Threefold overpays his s^rvipes, 'But here, 
Heaven has, in pity of m^^ no^ pou/d b^lm 
Upon my bleeding su^erings, 

ilfar^. What, my y6^pg war^ipr ! 

Adeline, A weak qnp, infkdaqi ;-— aqd a woman toa* 
Your pardon, maidam, if, to seek a husband, — 
Happy has been my search — more than the cause, 
Altho my heart is warm in't — brought me hither. 

Oandi. Your guard approaches, madam^ and the 
villagers, 

Enter Knights and Soldiers. 

Anxious, in zeal, to see their royal mistress, 
In throngs have foUow'd. 

Enter Villagers, Malb and Female, on each 

Side. 

Marg. This is a cheering sight ! 
Soon may this warmth be general ; and may Henry 
Bask in its genial sunshine. — England, awhile, fare* 

well f 
And if in future times — no doubt 'twill be so — 
Thy King unite his people to his confidence. 
And his commanding virtues, mild, yet kingly. 
Shall draw the breath of rapturous loyalty 
From the gilt palace to the clay-built cottage, 
Then will thy realm, indeed, be enviable. 
Strike ! ^Then en. 
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Procession of Soldiers, and Grand Chorus of 

VlLLAOERS. 

Sea-girt England^ fertile land ! 
Fkntj/y from her richist stores, 
Ever, with benignant hand. 
Her treasure on thy bosom pours. 
England! tothi/selfbe true; 

When thy realm is truly blest, 
*Tis when a monarch's love for you 
Is by your loyalty confcst. 



TIIK END. 
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REMARKS. 



In this drama are comprised tragedy, comedy, openr, 
and some degree of farce — ^yet so happily is the varietj 
blended, that one scene never diminishes the interest 
of another, but they all comhine to produce a Bioat 
valuable composition. 

In the rank of excellencei the tragic parts are to 
be accounted foremost ; and, among these, the ori- 
ginal and admirable character of Eustache de St» 
Pierre stands first. 

Other characters, of the author's invention, an 
likewise so prominent, that Edward, our reaowned 
conqueror of Calais, is made, perhaps, the leptst in- 
teresting, as well as the least amiable, warrior in this 
whole dramatic field of glory : and yet, such is the 
equitable, the unbiassed judgment of the vanquished, 
they profess a just, a noble, an heroic reverence, for 
the bravery, and other qualities, of their triumphant 
enemies. 

The exception to this general rule of patriotic cou- 
rage in the French, is most skilfully displayed in one 
short speech, by a feeble and fearful citiaen of the be- 
sieged town ; 10 whom extreme terror of the besiegers 
is so naturally converted into uk%i\fy[i«i\^ ^iXi^^w^-^^^^ 

b2 
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that the man who, in all Calais, is most ready to die 
for his king and country, is, by the aid of certain po- 
litical logic from this alarmist, openly accused of 
disloyalty, because he will not slander, as well as 
fight, his foe. This speech, with some others, no lest 
founded on the true disposition of lordly man, sub- 
dued by the humiliation of fear, would falsely imply — 
that the play. of " The Surrender of Calais" was of a 
I'ater date than fifteen or sixteen years past, 'be- 
fore which period the author must have had much 
less knowledge of the influence of apprehension in 
the time of war, than experience, or rather ubserva* 
tion, has since had the means to bestow upon him. 

It may be said, that Mr. Colman gave the virtues 
of justice and benignity to the valiant part of the 
French, merely as instruments to resound the praise 
of the English. — Whatever were the author's views, 
the virtues remain the same, and honour the possestors 
of them, even more than their eulogiums can do ho- 
nour to the British. 

'■ In the first act, the weak, mournful huzza, wrung 

from the throats of the half-famished soldiers, and that 

•military subordination exhibited between Jlibaumont 

and La Gloire, upon the pronunciation of the wor4 

march, are happy stage occurrences, in which the 

reader's fancy will not perhaps delight, for want of 

the performer's tones and action. — But there are other 

scenes so independent of the mimic art, that acting 

can rarely improve them — Such is the scene in the 

Hally the delivery of the keys, the farewell between 

ibe father and the son, wUVx oiVvex^ «q^\\^U^ vKi^te«stv«, 
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But tlie highest panegyric that can be pronounced 
on this play is — that ** The Surrender of Calais" is 
considered, by every critic, as the very best of all tho 
authoi's omtterous and successful productions. 
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SCENE^Calais, and its Outskirts, 



TUB 



SURRENDER OF CALAIS. 



IL ' ■..• ' I .# 



ACT THE FIRST, 



SC^lfE I, 



4 Fieto of Calais, the Sea, and the English Catnpm 

Enter Ribaumont and La Gloire. 

■Ribau. Thus far in safety. All is hush. Our 
eubUe air of France quickens not the temperament of 
the enemy. These phlegmatic English snore out the 
-night, in as gross heaviness as when their senses stag- 
nate in thtir own native fogs, where stupor lies like 
lead upon them, — which the muddy roguw call sleep. 
We have nearly passed the entrenchments; — the day 
breaks. — La Gloire ! 

La Gloire, My commander ! 

B^au, Where did you direct our mariners to meet 
us, with the boat ? 

La Gloire, Marry, I told them to meet us with the 
boat dt the sea-shore, 
-'■ AUfau, Vague booby I at vrVkax ^^til^ 
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La Gloire, That's the point I was coming to, my 
lord ! and, if a certain jutting out of land, in the 
shape of a white cliff, with brown furze on its top, 
like a bushy head of hair over a pale face, stand where 

it did 

Jlibau, East of the town : — I have mark'd it. 
La Gloire. Look you there, now! what I have 
hunted after, a whole day, to fix upon, hath he 
noted without labour. Oh, the capacious heads of 
your great officers ! — No wonder they are so careful 
of them in battle; and thrust forward the pitiful pates 
of the privates, to be mowed off like a parcel of 
daisies. — But there lies the spot — and there will the 
mariners come. We are now within ear-shot ; and, 
when they are there, they will whistle. 

Ribau. And, till they give the signal, here, if there 
be aught of safety to be picked from danger, is the 
least dangerous spot to tarry for them. We are here 
full early. 

La Gloire, I would we were not here at all. This 
same scheme of victualling a town, blockaded by the 
enemy, is a service for which I have little appetite. 

Ribau, Think, La Gloire, on the distress of our 
countrymen — the inhabitants perishing with hunger. 
La Gloire. Truly, my lord, it doth move the 
bowels of my compassion. Yet, consider your riftk**-^ 
^consider your rank! The gallant Count Ribaumont, 
jflower of chivalry, cream of the French aripy, and 
commander of his regiment, turned cook to the cor* 
ppration of Calais ! — carving his way to glory, 
ithrough stubble-rumped capons, unskinned muttoo, 
raw veal, and vegetables! — and, perhiips, my lord, 
just before we are able to serve up the meat to the 
town, in comes a raw-boned Enghshm^o, find runs 
bis spit through your body ! 

Ribau, Pr'ythee,.no more objections. 
La Gloire. Nay, I object not, — I; — but I )iave 
wrved yourhoooui) m%sv^ouXQV ^^^ vks«^^\«&A 



\ 
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boy, and man, these five and twenty years, come 
the next* feast of the Virgin ; and Heaven forfend I 
should Be out of service, by being out of my master ! 
Bibau. Well, well, I know thy zeal. 
La Gloire. And yet your English rapier is a mar- 
vellous sudden dbsolver of attachments. 'Twill 
fever the closest connexions. 'Twill even whip you, 
for ever, friend head from his intimate acquaintance^ 
neck and shoulders, before they have time to take 
leave : — Not that I object ; — yet men do not always 
sleep. The fat centinel, as we passed the outpost, 
might have waked with his own snoring; and — 

Ribau. Peace ! Remember your duty to me ; to your 
country. 

Yet, out, alas ! I mock myself to name it. 
Did not these rugged battlements of Calais ; 
This tomb, yet safeguard of its citizens. 
Which shuts the sword out, and locks hunger in ; 
(Where many a wretch, pale, gaunt, and famine^ 

shrunk. 
Smiles, ghastly, at the slaughter's threat, and dies :) 
Did not these walls — like Vulcan's swarthy arms. 
Clasping sweet beauty's queen — encircle now, 
Within their cold and ponderous embrace. 
The fair, yel, ah 1 I fear, the fickle Julia, 
My sluggish zeal would lack the spur to rouse it. 

La Gloire. Aqd, of all the spurs in iht^ nic(* of mor*- 
tality, love is the only true ticklor to quicken a man's 
motions. But to reconcile a mistress by victualling 
a town ! — Well ; dark and puzzling is the road to 
woman's affection ; but this is the fiy^i lime I ever 
heard of sliding into her heart through her palate; or 
choking her anger, by stopping htr mouth with a 
meal. An' this pantry fashion of wooing should last, 
woeto the ill-favoured ! Beauty will raise the price 
of provisions, and poor ugliness soon be served out . 
/^f the country. 
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Ribau. This enterprise may yet regain her. 
Once she was kind ; until her father's policy. 
Nourished in courts, stepp'd in, and checked faer love« 
Yet 'twas not love; for true love knows no check : 
There is no skill in Cupid's archery, 
When duty heals a love^ wound. 
La Gunre. But, dear my lord! think on the gicat 

danger, and little reputation 

Bibau. No more ! mark me, La Gloire ! AfeCyour 
* officer, I may command you onward : but, in respect 
to your early attachment, your faithful service, ere 
you followed me to the army, if your mind miaigive 
you in this undertaking, you have my leave to re- 
treat. 

La Gloire, [Amazed.] My lord ! 
Bibau. I say, you are free to return* 
La Gloire. Lookye, my lord ! I am son to brave 
old Mustache de St. Pierre ; as tough a citizen as any 
in all Calais : I was carried into your lordship's te- 
ther's family (your lordship being then but just bom) 
at six days old ; a mere whelp, as a body may say. 
According to Puppy reckoning, my lord, J was with 
_ you three days before I could see. I have followed 
you through life, frisking and trotting after your 
lordship ever since : and, if you think jne, >now, 
mongrel enough to turn tail, and leave my master in 
a scrape, why, 'twere kinder e'en to hang me up at 
the next tree, than cut me through the heart with 
your suspicions. 

Bibau. No, La Gloire, — I 

La Glcire, No, my lord ! 'tis fear for you makes 
me bold to speak. To see you running your head 
through stone walls for a woman — and a woman 
who, though she be an angel, has (saving your pre- 
sence) played you but a scurvy sort of a jade's trick ; 
and 
Jtibim. ^Sdeathi villain ! how dare your slanderous 
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tongue to — but 'tis plain — ^'tis for thy own wretched 
sftfee thou art thus anxious-^drivelling coward ! 

La Glah-e. Coward ! — ^Cow Diable f — a French 

soldier,, who has the honour to carry^arms under his 
dinistian majesty^ Philip the Sixth, King of France^ 
called coward ! Sacrc bleu! Have I already served 
in three campaigns, and been thumped, and bobbed 
about, by the English, to be called coward at last ! 
Oh, that any but my commander had said it! 

Ribau. Well, well, La Gloire, I may have been 
hasty : I 

Im Gloire, Oh, my lord! — it — ^'tis no matter. 
But, haply, you'd like to be convinced of the courage 
of your company ; and if such a thing as raising the 
enemy's camp can clear a man's character, I can do 
it as soon as — * [Raising his Voice. 

Bibau. 'Sdeath, blockhead ! we shall be discovered. 

La Gloire. Coward! 'Sblood! I'll run into the 
English entrenchments ! I'll go back, and tweak the 
fat centinel by the nose ! — I'll [StiU louder. 

Ribau. Peace! I command you, La Gloire! I 
command you, as your officer. 

La Gloire, I know my duty to my officer, my lord ! 

[Suikiljf. 

Ribau. Then move not : — ^h'ere, sir, on this spot. 

[Pointing forward. 

La Gloire. [Going to the Spot."] Coward ! 

Ribau. Speak not, for your life ! 

La Gloire. Cow— — Umph ! 

Ribau. Obey! 

[La Gloire stands motionless and sHeni* — A 
Urw Whistle. 

Ribau. Ha! the signal! the morning breaks:—- 
they arrive in the very nick. Now then. La Gloire, 
for the enterprize. Why does not the blockhead 
stir?«— Well^ well, my good fellow! I have been 
)iain^h: but— no^ yet? — Pshaw! this mllV&ftri ^\v* 
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forcement has acted like a spell upon him* — How to 

dissolve it ? — [A low Whistle.] — Again ! Come^ 

come, La Gloire! I — dull dolt! — ^I have it:-^ — 
Alarch ! 

[La Gloire faces to the Left^ and fnarckef 
out after Ribaumovt. 



SCENE II. 



The Placcy in the Town of Calaiu 

Enter an Officer, Sergeakt, and Soldiers.—* 
Citizens, en^er severally during the Scene. 

Officer. Bravely, good fellows ! Courage ! Why^ 
still ihere's life in't. Sergeant! 

iSVrg, Your honour ! 

Officer. How do the men bear up ? Have they stout 
hearts still ? 

Serg. I know not, sir, for their hearts; but 111 
warrant them stout stomachs. Hunger is so power- 
ful in them, that I fear me the/ll munch their waj 
through the stone walls of the city. 

Officer. This famine pinches. Poor rogues! Cheer 
them with hopes, good Sergeant* ^ 

Serg Hope, your honour, is but a meagre mess for 
a regiment. Hope has almost shrunk them out of 
their doublets. Hope has made their legs so weaiy 
of the leass they had taken of their hose, that all 
their calves have slunk away from the premises. 
There isn't a stocking in the whole company that can 
boast of a tolerable tenant. The privates join ii^j(be 
public complaining; the drummers grow noisy; our 
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poor corporal has no body left ; and the trumpeter 
is blown up with wind. 

Officer^ Do they grow mutinous? Look to them — 
check their muttering. 

Serg, Trolh, sir, I do my best : — when they grum- 
ble for meat, 1 make them eat their own words ; and 
give them some solid counsel, well seasoned with th« 
pepper of correction. 

Officer. Well, well! look to them; keep a strict 
watch ; and march the guards to their several posts. 

[Exit Officer. 

Serg. Now must I administer consolation, and give 
the rugues their daily meal of encouragement. — Hem! 
Countrymen, fellow soldiers, and Frenchmen ! — be of 
good cheer, for famine is come upon you, and you are 
all in danger of starving. Is there any thing dearer 
to a Frenchman than his honour? Isn't honour the 
greater, the greater the danger ? and has any body 
ever had the honour of being in greater ^nger than 
you? — Rejoice, then, for your peril is ^Hreme ! B^ 
merry, for you have a glorious dismal prospect before 
you ; and as pleasing a state of desperation as the 
noble heart of a soldier could wish ! Come ! one cheer 
for the glory of France. — St. Dennis, iknd our Grand 
Monarque, King Philip the Sixth ! 

[Soldiers huzza very feebly, 
Oons ! it sounds as hollow as a churchyard. The 
voice comes through their wizpn mouths like wind 
from the crack of an old wainscot. Away, rogues, to 
your posts ! Bristle up your courage, and wait the 
event of time! Remember ye are Frenchmen, and bid 
defiance to famine ! Our mistresses are locked up with 
lis in the town ; we have frogs in the wells, and snuff 
at the merchants'. An Englishman, now, would hang 
himself upon this, . which is enough to make a gay 
Frenchman happy. Aliens, camarades I 

. c 
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SONG. — SERGEANT. 

My comrades sofamisKd and queers 
Hear the drunu^ lum they jollify beat I 

TheyJiU eur French hearts xvith good cheer , 
Although we have nothing to eat. 

Rub a dub. 
All. Nothing to eat: rub a dub^ 
Rt^ a dub — we have nothing to eat, 

Th^f hark to the merry toned Jife f 
To hear it 'twill make a man younger : 

I tell you, my lads, this is life 
For any one dying with hunger. 

Toot a toa. 
All. Dying with hunger : toot a too. 
Toot a too — we are dying with hunger. 

Thefaiio inspire you to beat, 
(My list to the trumpet so shitll 

Till the enemy's kilVd we can*t eat : 
Do the job — you may eat all you kUL 

Rmi ta tan. 
All. We'll eat all we kill; ran ta tan, 
Ran ta tan — we may eat all we kiU, 
[Exeunt Soldiers. — Citizens come forward. 

1 Cit. Bonjoyr, Monsieur Grenouille ? 

2 Ctt, Aha ! mon voisin ! Here's a goodly morihi 
ing. The sun shines till our blood dances to it tiko 
a frisky wench to a tabor. 

1 Cit. Yes, truly ; but 'tis a dance without xefmk" 
ments. We are in a miserable plight, neighbour. i 

2 CiL Ma foi ! mi«^rab1e indeed ! mais le soleil--- 
1 Cit. How fare yoijir wife and fanilj^ -4ieiphboii» 

Grenouille ? 

^ Cit. Ah ! my pauyre wife and famille ; litel to 
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eat- now, mon voisin — notbing bye and bye: lucky 
for me 'tis fine weather. Great many mouths iti niy 
house; very litel to put into 'em. But I am French; 
the sun shines; I am gay. — ^There i» myself, my )>oor 
dear wife^ half a loaf, seven children, three sprats, a 
torn cat, and a pipkin of milk. I am hungry^ inais 
il fait beau temps ; I dance — my famille starves — t 
ting — toujours gai — the sun shines — tal lal la! tal 
ial la ! 

9 Cit. Tut, we wo'not bear it. Tis our Governor 
is in fault: this way we are certain to perish. 
, 4 Cit. Peste ! we'll not endure it' Shut up^ neat 
eleven months, within the walls. 

2 Cit, In fine weather — no promenade! 

3 Cit. No provisions.— We'll to the Governor, force 
the keys, and surrender the town. AUons I come 
along, neighbours, to the Governor ! 

JlL Ay, ay — to the Governor. Away ! 

[Gai/ig in a Poue* 

Enter Eustachb de St. PiEauE, carrying a small 

Wallet. 

Bust. Why, how now, ho I — nothing but noise and 
babble ! 
Whither away so fast ? Stand, rogues, and speak ! 

3 Cit, Whither away? Marry! we would away 
^om famine : we are for the Governor's, to force the 
keys of the town. 

Ewt. There roar'd the wrathful mouse! You 
squeaking braggart, 
Whom hunger has made vent'rous, who would thrust 
Your starveling nose out to the cat's fell gripe. 
That watches round the cranny you lie snug in, 
Nibble your scraps ; be thankful, and keep quiet* 
Thou rail on hunger ! why, 'twas hunger bore thee; 
Twas hunger rear'd thee ; fixing, in thy cradle, 
Her meagre stamp upon thy weazel \\s«i^% 
And, from a child, that baVi slaxNedl^c^ ol^iwcciR 

c % 
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Has given full meals the lie. When thou dost eat. 

Thou dost digest consumption: thou'rt of those kine 

Thou wouldst e'en swallow up thy brethren, here. 

And still look lean. What ! fellow citizens, 

Trust you this thing ? Can skin and bones mislead you? 

If we must suffer, suffer patiently. 

Did I e'er grumble, mongrels ? What am I ? 

3 Cit, You! why, Eustache de St. Pierre you 
are ; one of the sourest old crabs of all the citizens of 
Calais ; and, if reviling your neighbours be a sigli of 
ill will to one's country, and ill will to one's country 
a sign of good will to strangers, why a man might go 
near to think you are a friend to the English. 

Ettst. I honour them. 
They, are our enemy — a gallant enemy; 
A biting, but a blunt, straight-forward foe : 
• Who, when we weave our subtle webs of state, 
And spin fine stratagems to entangle them. 
Come to our doors, and pull the work to pieces ; 
Dispute it fist to fist, and score their arguments 
Upon our politic pates. Remember Cressy ! — 
We've reason to remember it — they ihump'd us. 
And soundly, there : — 'tis but some few months^ 

back ; — 
There, in the bowels of our land — at Cressy— 
They so bechopp'd us with their English logic, 
That our French heads ached sorely for it: — thence. 
Marching through Picardy, to Calais here. 
They have engirded us; fix'd the dull tourniquet 
Of war upon our town; constraining, thus. 
The life blood of our commerce, with fair France, 
Of whom we are a limb ; and all this openly :— 
And, therefore, as an open foe, who think 
And strike in the same breath, I do esteem 
Their valour, and their plainness. 
I view them with a most respectful hatred. 
Much may be learnt from these same Englishmen, 
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4 Cit. Ayt pr'ythee, what? Hunger and hard blowt 
seem all we are like to get from them. ■ 

Bust. Courage; which you 4Qay have-^'twas never 
tried tho*; 
Patience, to bear the buffets of the times. 
Ye cannot wait till Fortune tarns her wheel : 
You'll to the Governor's^ and get the keys \ 
And what would your wise worships do with tbeiA } 
Eat them, mayhap^ for ye have ostrich stomachs; 
Ye dare not use them othervtise.-— Home ! hoAie ! 
And pray for better luck. 

[The Citizens exeunt severally. An Old Mah, 
alone» remains in the Back ef the Scene. 
Fie, I am faint 

With railing on the cormorants. Three da^s. 
And not break bread — ^'tis somewhat. There's not one 
Among these trencher-scraping knaves^ that yet 
Has kept a twenty hours' lent ; — i know it ; 
Yet how they crave! I've here, by strong entreaty. 
And a round sum, (entreaty's weak wkhout it,) 
E'en just enough to pnake dame Nature wrestle 
Another round with famine. Out, provision ! 

[Takes of bis Wallei. 

Old Man. [Coming forward,'] O, Heaven ! 

Eust, Who bid thee bless the meat? — How now 
old grey beard ! 
What cause hast thou 

Old Man, I have a daughter-^ 

Eust, Hungry, I warranty 

Old Man. Dying! 
The blessing of ray ag^ : — I could bear all ;-— 
But for my child ; — my dear, dear child ! — to lose he? 
To lose her thus ! — to see disease so wear her ! — . 
And when a little nourishment— ^^Sbe's starving! 

Eust. Go on ; — no tears; — I hate them. 

Old Man, She has had no nourishment these four 
days. 

Eust. [4fected,] Death! atvd— ^ft\\\ 

c » 
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Old Man. I care not for tnywtlf; — I should soon go, 
In nature's course ; — but my poor darling child ! 
Who fifteen years has been my prop— to see her 
Thus wrested from mc ! then, to hear her bless me ; 
And see her wasting ! 

East. Peace ! peace ! 
I have not ate, old man, since — Pshaw ! the wind 
Affects my eyes — but yet 1 — ^'Sdeath ! what ails mc? 
I have no appetite. — Here, take this trash, and — 
[The Old Man takes the JVaUet, falls vpon kis 
KneeSy and attempts to speak, 
Pr'ythee away, old soul ; — nay, nay, no thanks ; — 
Get home, and do not talk — 1 cannot. — 

[Exit Old Man, 
Outon't! 

I do belie my manhood ; and if misery, 
With gentle hand, touches my bosom's key, 
I bellow straight, as if my tough old lungs 
Weise made of organ-pipes. [Hvzza without. 

Hey ! how sits the wind now ? 

£ff*er Citizens, crying Huzza! and Succour! La 
G LOIRE in the midst of thsm, loaded with Casks of 
Provisiony S^c 

La Gloire, Here, neighbours ! here, here I am 
dropt in among you, like a lump of manna. Here 
have I, following my master, the noble Count Ribau- 
mont, brought wherewithal to check the grumbling 
in your gizzards. Here's meat, neighbours, meat ! — 
fine, raw, red meat !— to turn the tide of tears from 
your eyes, and make your mouths water. 

All. Huzza! 

2 Cit. Ah ! mon Dieu ! que je suis gai 1 — meat 
and sun too ! — tal lal lall la ! 

La Gloire* Silence ! or 1*11 stop your windpipe 
with a mutton cutlet, v 

y///. Huzza I 
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Eust, Peace, ho ! I say ; can ye be men, and rofu: 
thus? 
Blush at this clamour! it proclaims you cowards, 
And tells what your despair has been. Peace, hen 

hearts! 
Slink home, and eat. 

Lm Gloire, Ods my life ! cry you mercy, father ; I 
saw you not; — my honest, hungry neighbours, here, 
so pressed about me. Marry, 1 think they are ready 
to eat me. Stand aside, friends, and patience, till 
my father has said grace over me. Father, your bless- 
ing. [Kneels. 

Eust. Boy, thou hast acted bravely, and thou fol* 
lowst 
A noble gentleman. What succour brings he? 

La Gloire, A snack! a bare snack, father ; no more« 
We scuddt'd round the point of land, under the coast, 
unperctived by the enemy's fleet, and freighted with a 
good three days' provender: but the sea, that seems 
ruled by the English— marry, I think they'll always 
be masters of it, for my part — stuck the point of a 
rock through the bottom of our vessel, almost filled it 
with water, and, after tugging hard for our lives, we 
found the provision so spoiled, and pickled, that our 
larder is reduced to a luncheon. Every man may 
have a meal, and there's an end ; — to-morrow comes 
famfhe again. 

2 Cit. N'importe; we are happy to-day; c'est asr 
sez pour un Francois. 

La Gloire, [Aside, to Eustache.] But, fathett 
cheer up ! Mum ! If, after the distribution, an odd 
sly barrel of mine — you take me — rammed down with 
good powdered beef, that will stand the working of 
half a dozen pair of jaws for a month, should be found 
in an odd coriler of my father's house, why — hum! 

Eust. Base cur ! insult me ! — But I pardon thee ; 
Thou dost mean kindly. Knew thy fatlv^^ V«.\\fe\. 
Though these be sorry knavts, \ scotuXo >»i\QVi^'^^'^ 
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I iove my country, boy. Ungraced by fortune, 
I dare aspire to the proud name of patriot. 
If any bear that title to misuse it, — 
Decking their devilships in angel seeming. 
To glut their own particular appetites ;— 
If any, 'midst a people's misery, 
Feed fat, by filching from the public good. 
Which they profess is nearest to iheir hearts ; 
The curses of their country ; or, what's sharper. 
The curse of guilty conscience follow them ! 
The suffering's general ; general be the benefit. 
We'll share alike. You'll find me, boy, at home. 

[Exii. 

La Gloire. There he goes ! full of sour goodness, 
like a fine lemon. He's as trusty a crusty citizen, 
and as, goodnatured an illtempered old fellow, as any 
in France : and, though I say it, that shouldn't say it 
— I am his son. But, now, neighbours, for pro- 
vision. 

3 Cit Ay, marry ! we would fain fall to. 

La Gloire, 1 doubt it not, good hungry neighbours : 
youll all remember me for this succour, I warrant. 

AU, Toujours; always. 

La Gloire, See now what it is to bind one's couiv- 
try to one, by doing it a service. Good souls, they 
are running over with gratitude— [Wa/ifc* about^ Citi- 
zens following.] — I could cluck them all round the 
town after my tail, like an old hen with a brood of 
chickens. Now will I be carried in triumph to my 
father's : and ye may e'en set about it now — [Two 
stout Citizens take La Gloire on their Shoulders.} 
-»-now, while the provisions are sharing at the Gover> 
noi^s house. [Citizens let him fall. 

All, Sharing provisions ! Allons ! vite I — away ! 
away ! [Exeunt Citizens hasttfy. 

La Gloire. Oh diable ! this is popularity. Adieu, 

my grateful neighbours! Thus does many a fool- 

i'ardy booby ^ like me, run bi& bsad m\o das\%si \ and 
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a few empty huzzas, which leave him at the next 
turning of a corner, are all he gets for his pains. Now, 
while all the town is gone to dinner, will I go to woo. 
My poor Madelon must be woefully fallen away, since 
I quitted Calais, Heigho ! I've lost, I warrant me, 
a good half of my mistress since we parted. I have 
secured for her the daintiest bits of our whole cargo, 
as marks of my affection. A butcher couldn't show 
her more tenderness than 1 shall. If love were now 
weighed out by the pound, bating my master, the 
Count Ribayimont, who is in love with Lady Julia, 
not all the men in the city could balance the scales 
with me. [£riY. 



SCENK III. 



A Hall, in the House of John de Vienne. 

Enter Julia and O'Carrol. 

Julia. Now, O'Carrol ; what is the time of day? 

OCarrol. Fait, Lady Julia, we might have called 
it a little past breakfast time, formerly; but since the 
fashion of eating has been worn out in Calais, a man 
may be content to say it beat's hard upon ten. Och ! 
if clocks were jacks now, time would stand still; and 
the year would go down, for the want of winding up 
every now and then. 

Julia, Saw you my father this morning? 

O'Carrol. You may say that, 

Julia. How looked he, O'Carrol ? 

O'Carrol. By my soul ! Lady Julia, that old father 
of yours, and master of mine, is a gallant gentleman. 
And gallantly he bears himself. For ceU^.\^^^sA^*x 
fce ought; being a Knight of But^uu^^^ ^.\!A9^^^«^- 
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fior of Calais; but if I was Governor juat now, to bt 
«are I should not like to take a small trip from 
Calais, one morning, just to see what sort of a knighl 
I was in Burgundy. 

Julia, Who has he in his company ? 

O'Carrol. Why, madam, why — now dare not I tell 
who, for fear of offending her. — Company f Why, to 
be sure I have been in his company : — for want of 
finer acquaintance, madam, he was e'en forced to put 
up, half an hour, with an humble friend. 

Julia, Poor fool ! thy words are shrewder than thy 
meaning. 
How many crowd the narrow space of life 
M^ith those gay, gaudy flowers of society. 
Those annuals, call'd acquaintance ; which do fadd 
And die away, ere we can say they blosom ; 
Mocking the idle cultivator's care. 
From year to year ; while one poor slip of friendship, 
Hardy, tho' modest, stands the winter's fro3t. 
And cheers its owner's eye with evergreen ! 

O'Carrol. Troth, lady, one honest potatoe in a ga^ 
den is worth an hundred beds of your good-for-nothiog 
tulips. Oh ! 'tis meat and drink to me to see a friend! 
and, truly 'tis lucky, iu this time of famine, to have 
one in the house to look at, to keep me from starving. 
Little did I think, eight years ago, when I came ovet 
among fifty thousand brave boys — English, Irishi and 
else, — to fight under King Edward, who now lies b^ 
fore Calais here, that I should find such a warm soul 
towards me in a Frenchman's body ; — especially wheQ 
the business, that brought me, was to help to give hip 
countrymen a beating. 

JuUa. Thy gratitude, O'Carrol, has well repaid th« 
pains my father took in preserving thee. 

(yCarroL Gratitude! fait, madam, begging your 
pardon, 'tis no such thing ; 'tis nothing but showing 
the sense I have of my obligation. There was I, in 
Ae year 1339, in the Eng^wVi ca.m^— oxv \\ifc ^^^ tcA 
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Vianfosse, neat Capelle — which never came to fin 
action; excepting a trifling bit of skirmish, in which 
my good cruel friends left me for dead out of our lines; 
when a kind enemy — ^your father — (a blessing on hit 
friendly heart for it!) picked me up, and. set the 
breath agoing again, that was almost thumped out of 
my body. He saved my life ; it-^is but a poor com* 
modity ; — but, as long as it lasts, by my soul ! he and 
his family shall have the wear and tear of it. 

Julia. Thou hast been a trusty follower, O'Carrol ; 
nay, more a friend than follower; thou art entwined 
in all the interests of our house, and art as attached 
to me as to my father. 

0* Carrol. Ay, troth, Lady Julia, and a good deal 
more ; more shame to me for it ; because I am indebt" 
ed for all to the Governor. I don't know how it may. 
be with wiser nations, but if regard is to go to a whole 
family, there's a something about the female part ot 
it that an Irishman can't help giving the preferencci 
to, for the soul of him. 

Julia. But, tell me, who is with my father? 

O'CarroL Indeed that I will not— -for a reason. 

Julia, And what may the reason be? 

(yCarroL Because, long before he arrived, you bid 
one never mention his name. It may be, perhaps; 
the noble gentleman who has just succoured the town* 
— Well, if I must not say who is with my master, I 
may say who my master is with. — It is the Count Ri- 
baumont. ' 

Julia, Why should I tremble at that name ? Why 
should my tongue be now constrained to speak tha 
language of my heart? O father ! father! 

O'Carrol, Och— ho ! 

Julia. Why dost thou sigh, O'Carrol ? 

OVarrol, Truly, madam, I was thinking Of a piece, 
of a rich old uncle I had in Ireland ; who sent me to 
the French wars, to tear me away from ^ deac IkcW 
creature I loved better than mj e^«&» 
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Julia. And wast thou ever in love, O'Carrol ? 

0*CarroL That I was, faith, up to my chin. I never 
think upon it but it remembers me of the song that 
was wont to be played by honest Clamoran, poor fel- 
low, our minstrel, in the north. 

Julia, I pr ythee sing it to me, good O'Carrol ; 
For there is something in these artless ditties, 
Expressive of a simple soul in love, 
That fills the mind with pleasing melancholy 

SONG. — 0*CARROL. 

{)h ! the moment was sad when my love and I parted; 

Savouma deligh shighan ogh / 
As I kiss'd off' her tears, 1 was nigh broken hearted; 

Savouma deligh shighan ogh ; 
Wan was her cheek, which hung on my shoulder ; 
Damp was her hand, no marble was colder ; 
J felt that I never again should behold her. 

Savourna deligh shighan ogh I 

J^ong I fought for my country, far, far from my true 
love ; 

Savourna deligh shighan ogh ! 
All my pay and my booty I hoarded for you, love; 

Savouma deligh shighan ogh ! 
Feace was proclaimed, — escaped from the slaughter^ 
Landed at home — my sweet girl I sotsght her; 
But sorrow, alas ! to the cold grave had brought her. 

Savourna deligh shighan ogh ! 

Enter John de Vienne and Ribaumont. 

De Vienne. Nay, nay, my lord ! you're welcome. 
Yet, were 1 private here, some prudent qualms, 
Which you well wot, I trow, my noble lord ! 
Might cause meflatly sound that full toned welcome, 
AVhich breathes the mellow note of hospitality. 
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« 

Yet, being Governor of Calais here* 
But take me with you, Count, — I can discern 
Your noble virtues ; ay, and love them too ; 
Did not a father's care — but let that pass.-^ 
Julia, my girl — the Count of Ribaumont : — 
Thank the brave champion of our city. 

Julian Sir ! 
Tho' one poor simple drop of gratitude, 
Amid the boisterous tide of general thanks. 
Can little swell the glory of your enterprise, 
Accept it freely. — You are welcome, sir. 

Rib, Cold does it seem tome. — ^^Sdeath ! this is ice ! 
Freezing indifference: — down, down, my heart! 

[Jside. 
I pray you, lady, do not strain your courtesy. 
If I have reap'd a single grain of favour. 
From your fair self, and noble father here, 
I have obtained the harvest of my hope. 
Ve Vknne. Heyday ! here's bow, and jut, and 
cringe, and scrape ! — 
Count ! I have served in battle ; witness for me 
Some curipus scars, the soldier's coxcombry. 
In which he struts, fantastically carved 
Upon the tough old doublet nature gave him. 
Let us, then, speak like brothers of the fii^ld ; 
Jtoundiy and blunt. Have I your leave, my lord> 
Rib. As freely, sir, as you have ask'd it. 
J)e Fienne, Thus, then : 
I have a daughter, look you ; here she stands ; 
Right fair and virtuous ; — [Count attempts to speaks 
Nay, Count, spare your speech ; 
I know IVe your assent to the position : 
I have a king too ; and from whom 'tis signified 
My daughter must be match'd with (speedily) 
A certain lord about the royal perison. — 
Now, tho' there may be some, whose gallant bearing 
(And glean from this. Count, what it is 1 aim at,) 
I might be proud to be allied to, ^et 
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Being a veteran- French soldier^ staffed 

With right enlhusiasCfC loyalty. 

My house, myself, my child — Heaven knows I love 

her!— 
Should perish, piece-nraa^^ ere I could inOringe 
The faintest line or trace of the proceeding. 
The king, our master, honours me in marking.- 

Rib. 1 do conceive you, sir. 

De Vienne, Why, then, conceiving; 
OnCe more, right welcome, Count, i lodge yo\x here,' 
As my good iViend*— and Julia's friend — the friend 
To all our city^-^-Tut, Count, love is boys' pUy ; 
A soldier has not time' for't. — 
Comey Count.— Within there, hoa! we need refresh- 
ment. 
Which you have f«iraiish'd. — Love? pish! love's a 

gew-gaw. 
Nay, come, Count, come. [JSjA. 

Mia. Sir, will it please you- follow f 

Bib. I fain would speak one word, and — ^"sdeath ! 
I cannoti — 
Pardon me, madam ; I attend. — Oh, Julia ! 

[Exity leading out Julia. 

0*CarroL Och ho I poor dear creatures, my heart 
bleeds for them^ To be sure the ould gentleman means 
all for the best, and what he talks must be right : but 
if love is a gew-gaw, as he sap, by my sotil! 'tis the 
prettiest plaything for children, from sixteen to five- 
find-twenty, that ever was invented ! [Emi. 
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SCENE JV. 



The EngUsh Camp. 

Enter King, Sir Walter Mavmt, HAacouHT, 
A&uNDELy Warwick, and Attendants. 

King. Fie, lords! it slurs our name; — the town 
is succour'd. 
Twas dull neglect to let them pass : a blot 
Upon our English camp ; where vigilance 
Should be the watch-word. Which way got they in ? 
Sir W. By sea, as we do learn, my gracious liege ? 
Kmg. Where was our fleet then? does it ride the 
ocean 
In idle mockery? It should float to awe 
These Frenchmen here. How are they stored, my 
lord ? 
Hare. Bardy, as it sould fieem* Their crazy ves- 
sel. 
Driven aanong the rod», that skirt the shore, 
Let in the waves so fast upon the cargo. 
The better half is either stink or spoilt. 
They scarce can hold another day, my liege. 

King. Thanks to the sea fbr't — ^not our Admiral.] 
They brave it, stubborn, to the very last : — 
But they shall smart for't shortly; smart severely. 
Meantime, prepare we for our Queen ; who comes 
From England, deck'd in conquest. Say, Lord Har- 

court, 
Are all prepared to welcome her arrival } 

Hare. All, my dread liege. The beach is thickly 
lined 
With English soldiery, in ardenl vi^XcVi^ 

D 2 
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Fixing their eyes upon the bark, which bears 
Our royal mistress. It was hoped, ere this, 
T had reach'd the harbour.— [Grand Fhuriik, 

Hark ! the queen has landed. 

King. Do you then, good my lord! escort her 
hither. [Exit Harcourt. 

Sir Walter Manny ? 

Sir IV. Ay, my gracious sovereign. 

King. Guard well this packet. When the Gove^ 
nor 
Of this same peevish town shall call a parley. 
Break you it up, and from it speak our pleasure. 
Here are the terms — the only terms — on which 
We do allow them to capitulate. 

Enter the Queen Philippa, attended. 

Oh, welcome! welcome! We shall give you here 
Rude martial fare, and soldiers' entertainmen. 

Queen. Royal sir! 
Weil met, and happily. I learn your labours 
Draw to a glorious end. — When you return. 
Besides the loyal subjects who would greet you» 
The Scottish king, my lord ! waits your arrival ; 
Who, somewhat partial to his neighbour's land^ 
Did come an uninvited guest among us. 
I doubt he'll think us over-hospitable ; 
For, dreading his too quick departure from U8^ 
I have made bold to guard him in the Tower: 
And hither have I sail'd, my noble liege! 
To glad you with the tidings. 

King, My sweet warrior ! 
We will dispatch our work here, then for England* 
Calais will soon be ours; — of that hereafter. 
Think we, to-day, on nought but revelry. 
You, madam, shall diffuse your influence 
Throughout our camp. — Strike, there, our martial 
niUdic! 
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For want of better, good Philippa, take 
A soldier's noisy concert. Strike I I say. 



GRAND CHORUS. 

War has still its melody ; 

When blows come thick^ and arrows Jly^ 

When the soldier marches o'er 

The crimson Jieldj knee-deep in gore^ 

By carnage^ and grim deaths surrounded, 

And groans of dying men coitfounded; — 

If the warlike arum he hear^ 

And the shrill trumpet strike his ear. 

Roused by the spirit-stirring tones^ 

Music's influence he owns; 

His lusty heart beats quick, and high ; 

War has stUl its melody. 

But, when the hard fought day is done, 
And the battles fairly won ; 
Oh! then he trolls the jolly note. 
In triumph, thro' his rusty throat ; 
And all the story of the strife 
He carols to the merry fife. 
His comrades join, their feats io tell; 
The chorus then begins to sweU; 
Loud martial music rends the sky : 
This is the soldier's melody. 



dS 
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ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE I. 

Madelon's Apartmeni, 

La Gloirb and Madelok dkcdfoered. Ma6^lok 
seated at a Table covered with Eatables^ WineSf 4^ 
La G LOIRE standing near the Table, 

La Gloire, Blessings on her heart, how cleverly she 
feeds! the meat goes as naturally into her little 
mouth, as if it had been used to the road all the-time 
of the famine : though, Heaven knows, 'tis a path 
that has, lately, been little frequented. ^ 

Madelon, A votre sant6, mon ami ; — your healthy- 
La Gloire. [Drinki. 
La Gloire, Nay, Til answer thee in that, though 
bumpers were Englishmen, and went against my 
French stomach, \Take8 Wine,] Heaven bless thee, 
my poor Madelon ! May a woman never tumble into 
the mire of distress ; and, if she is in, ill befall him 
that won't help her clean out again. [Drinks, 

Madelon, There ; enough. [Comes from Table. 

La Gloire, So : one kiss for a bonn6 bouche. — 
[Kisses her,] — Dost love me the better for this feast, 
now, Madelon? 

Madelon, No, truly, not a jot. I love you e'en as 
well before dinner as after. 

La Gloire, What a jewel is regular affection! — to 
iove, equallyi through the vieeV., i!ga\%x^ ^^"^^^ ^"QX 
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■ all ! 1 cannot but own a full meal makes an improvp- 

• ment in the warmth of liiy feelings. I can eat and 

drink myself into a glow of tenderness, that fasting 

can never come up to. And what hast thou done in 

my absence, Madelon ? 

Madelon, Little, La Gloirc, but grieve with the 
rest I have thought on you ; gone to confession iii 
Ihe morning ; seemed happy, in the day, to cheer my 
poor old father: — but my heart was bursting. La 
Gloire : — and, at night, by myself, 1 looked at this 
little cross you gaw me, and cried. 

La Gloire* [Smothering his Tears.] Madelon, I, — 

I — I want another draught of burgundy. [Drinks. 

Madelon. Once, indeed, — I thought it was hard, — 

Father Antony enjoined me penance, for thinking so 

much about you. 

La Gloire. An old What, by putting peas in 

your shoes, as usual ? 

Madelon, Yes ; but, as it happened, I escaped. 
La Gloire, Ay, marry ! how ? 
Madelon, Why, as the famine pressed, the holy fa« 
thers had boiled all our punishments, in puddings for 
the convent ; and there was not a penitential pea left 
in the town. 

La Gloire, O, gluttony ! to deprive the innocent of 
their hard, dry penances, and apply them, soft, to 
their own offending stomachs ! I never could abide 
these pampered friars. They are the pot-bellied chil- 
dren of the Pope, nursed at the bosom of old mother 
church; and plaguy chubby boys they are. One 
convent of them, m a town, breeds a famine sooner 
than an English blockade. But, what says thy father 
within, here, Madelon, to our marriage ? 

Madelon. Truly, he has no objection, but in re^ 
spect to your being a soldier. 

La Gloire. Sacre bleu! object to my carry in||[ 
arms ! my glory ! my pride ! 
Madelon, Pr'y thee, now , W% noV tet ^^X-* 



r. 
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La Gloirc. Degrade my profession ! — my — ^lookye, 
Madelon ; I love thee with all my heart — with an 
honest soldier's heart — else I could tell your father, 
that a citizen %ould never get on in the world, with- 
out a soldier to do his journey-work : — ^and your sol- 
dier, lookye — ^"sblood ! it makes me fret like a hot 
day's march ! — ^your soldier, in all nations, when he 
is rusted down to your quiet citizen, and so sets up 
at home for himself, is in double respect, for having 
served such an honourable apprenticeship. 

Madelon. Nay, now, La Gloire, my father meant 
not 

La Ghire. Marry, I would tell your father this to 
his teeth ; which, were it not for my captain and me 
— two soldiers, mark you me — might not, haply, 
have been so soon set a going. 

Madelon. Ungenerous I I could not have spoken 
such cutting words to you. La Gloire. — My poor 
father only meant, that the wars might separate us. 
But I had a remedy for that, too, for all your un- 
kindness. 

La Gloirc. Pish !-.— remedy ? — well — psha ! — what 
was the remedy, Madelon ? 

Madelon. Why, I could have followed you to the 
camp. 

La Gloire. And wouldst thou follow me then ? 

Madelon, Ay, surely. La Gloire: I could follow 
him I love all over the world. 

La Gloire. And bear the fiatigue of a campaign, 
Madelon I 

Madelon. Any thing with you. La Gloire. I war- 
rant us, we should be happy enough. Ay, and I 
could be useful too. 1 oould pack your knapsack ; 
sing canzonets with you, to make us merry on a day*s 
march; mix in the soldier's dance upon occasion; 
and, at sun-set, I would dress up our little tent, as 
nw as any captain's in the field : then, at supper. La 
Gloire, we should be as cVieet£\AV- 

4 
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/ 



La Gloire* Now could I cut my tongue out for 
what I have saiti ! — Cuff me ; slap my face, Madelon ; 
then kiss me, and forgive me : and, if ever I bestride 
my great war-horse again, and let him run. away with 
me, and trample over the heart of my best friends, I 
wish he may kick me off, and break my neck in a 
ditch for my pains. — But — what — ha! ha! — what 
should we do with our children, Madelon ? 

Madelon. Ah ! mon Dieu ! I had forgot that : — 
but if your endeavours be honest, La Gloire, Provi« 
dence will take care of them, I warrant you. 



DUETT. — LA GLOIRE AVD MADELOK. 

Madelon. CovM you to battle march away^ 
And leave me here complaining f 
I'm sure 'tuould break my heart to stay^ 
When you are gont ca$npaignwg* 

Ah ! nony non, non ! 
Pauvre Madelon 
Could never quit her rwer : 
Ah! non, non, non! 
Pauvre Madelon 
Would go with you all the XDorld over. 

La Gloire. Noy no, my love! ah I do not grieve ; 
A soldi^ true yoiiUJind me : 
I could not have the heart to leave 
My little girl behind me. 

Ah ! non. non, non ! 
Pauvrt Madelon 
Should never quit her rover: 
Ah ! non, non, non ! 
Pauvre Madelon 
• .Should go icith me all the world (m<x > 
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.Both, Tken let the world jog as it will^ 
Let hoUmfriefmjorsake us^ 
We both shall be as happy stiU 
Am war and love can make us. 

Ah ! wm^ noHy mtcni / 
Favfore Madelm 
Shall never ^uU her rooer: 
Ah I noay nxm^ non ! 
Pamre Madelon 

Sh^llgo wijk\^^\all the world ooer. 

La Gloire. By tbe mass, Madelun, such « wife as 
thou wilt be, would make a man, after aaotker cam- 
paign, — for another I <mu8t have, to sslisfy the 
cravings of my appetite,--Tgo nigh to forswear the 
wars. 

Madelon. Ah, La Gloire ! wouM k were so ! but 
the sound of a trumpet will ever lead thee after it. 

La Gloire. Tut — a trumpet ! — thy voice, Madelon, 
will drown it. 

Madelon. Ah, La Gloire! [Shaking her Head. 

La Gloire. Nay, then, I am the veriest poltroon, 
if I think the sound of a trumpet would move me any 
more than — [A Parley is sounded from the fValls.}--^ 
nEhl — gad— oh! — ecod there's a bustle! a parley 
from the walls ; which may end in a skirmish, or a 
battle — or a^— 411 be with you again in the chopping 
off of a head. 

Madelon. Nay, now, La Glpirey I thought the sound 
of a trumpet 

La Gloire. A truropet-!-«impleton I — that was a — 
gad 1 — wasn't it a drum F'-^Adieu, Madelon ! I'll be 

back again ere— [Par^.] March ! — Charge ! — 

Huzza ! [Draws his Swordy and exit* 

Madelon. WcU-a-day ! a soldier^s wife must hav< 
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fearful time on't. Yet do I love La Gloire ; he is so 
kind, so tender! — and he has, simply, the best leg in 
the army. Heigho ! — It roust feel very odd to sleep 
in a tent : — a camp must be ever in alarms, and sol- 
diers always ready for surprise^-^Dame Toinette, 
vfho married a corporal, ere 1 was born, told me, that, 
for one whole campaign, her husband went to bed in 
his boots. 



SOKG. — MADELON. 

Little thinks the townsman's wife. 

While at home she tarries^ 
What must be the las/s life. 

Who a soldier marries. 
Now with weary marching spent. 

Dancing now before the tent^ 
lAra^ lira, lira^ lira^ lira la. 

With her joUy soldier. 

In the camp, at night, she lies. 
Wind and weather scorning. 
Only grieved' her love must rise, 
^ And quit her in the morning ; 
But the^ doubtful skirmish done, 
Blithe she sings at set of sun ; 
lAraylira, lira, lira, lira la, 
With her jolly soldier. 

Should the captain of her dear 

Uk his v^md^our. 
Whispering nonsense in her ear. 

Two fond hearts to sever. 
At his passion she will scoff ; 

Laughing, thus, she'll put him ^— 
JLtVa, lira, lira, lira, lira la^ 

For her jolly soldier. [JSax^ 
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B€£NS II. 



The Town Hall of Calais^ 

Citizens, Soldiers, and CrIuvl, discovered. 

Crier. Silence! — An ye all talk thus, there's aa 
end to conversation. Your silence, my masters, will 
breed a disturbance. Mass, 'tis hard that I, who am 
Crier, should be laughed at, and held at nought among 
you. 

All. Hear! hear! 

Crier. Listen. — The good John dc Vienne^ our go- 
vernor—a blessing on his old merry heart! — grieving 
for your distress, has, e'en now, called a parley on 
the walls, with the English ; and has chosen me, in 
his wisdom, to ring you all into the town hall, here; 
where, an you abide his coming, you will hear, what 
he shall seem to signify unto you. And, by our 
lady, here the goverabr comes ! — [Bings,} — Silence! 
AIL Silence! 

Crier. Nay, *tis ever so* An I were to bid a dumb 
man hold his tongue, by my troth, I think a' would 
cry " Silence," till the drum of my ear were bursten. 
Silence ! 

Enter John de Viekne, Eustache de St. PiEaa? 
following, John de Vienne seats himself at the 
Head of the Council Table; Eustache sits in th$ 
Fronts among the Citizens. 

De Vienne. You partly know why I have here con* 
vened you. 
I pr'ythee, now, — I pr'ythee, honest friends! 
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Summon up all the fortitude within you, 

Which you are masters of. Now>^ Heaven forgive me ! 

I almost wish I had not been a soldier; — 

For I have, here, a matter to deliver 

Requires a schoolman's preface. Tis a task, 

Which bears so heavy on my poor old heart. 

That 'twill go nigh to crack beneath the burden. 

You know I love you, fellow citizens : 

You know I love you well. 

All, Ay, ay ; we know it. 

De Vienne, I could be well content, in peace, or 
peril. 
To 'bide with you for ever. 

Eust, No one doubts it. 
I never, yet, did hear of governor, 
Spite of the rubs, and watchful toil of office. 
Would willingly forego his place. 

De Vienne. Why, how now ! 
Why, how now, friend ! dost thou come o'er me thus f 
But I shall find a time — it fits not now-^ 

When I will teach thee ^'Sdeath! old John de 

Vienne, 
A veteran, bluff soldier, bearded thus! 
And sneer'd at by a saucy — Mark you me! — IRUes, 
Well, let it pass : — the general calamity 
Will sour the best of us. — [Sits,]— My honest citi- 
zens, 
I once more pray you, think that ye are men : 
I pray you, too, my friends 

Eust. I pray you, sir. 
Be somewhat brief; you'll tire else. These same ci- 
tizens 
These honest citizens, would fain e'en know 
The worst at once. When members are impatient 
For a plain tale, the orator, (you'll pardon me,) 
Should not be too long winded. 

De Vienne, Fellow, peace ! 
Ere now Vve mark'd thee.— Thou at\.\i^A^'^^^>'f^ 
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'Tis Eustache de St. Pierre, I think, they call thee— 
Whom all the town, our very children, point at, • 
As the most growling knave iu Christendom ; — 
Yea, thou art he. 

Eitst, The same. The mongrels, here. 
Cannot abide rough honesty : — I'm hated. 
Smooth talking likes them better: — You, good sir. 
Are popular among them. 

jilL Silence! 

Eust, Buz ! 

De Vienne. Thus, then, in brief. Finding we a 
reduced. 
By famine, and fatigue, unto extremity, 
I sounded for a parley from, the walls ; — 
E'en now 't has ended : — Edward order'd forth 
Sir Walter Manny ; and I needs must own, 
A courteous knight, although an enemy. — 
I told him our distress. Sir Knight, said I — 
And here it makes me almost blush to think 
An Englishman should see me drop a tear; 
But, 'spite of me, it stole upon my cheek; — 
To speak the honest truth. Sir Knight, said I, 
My gallant men are perishing with hunger :— 
Therefore I will surrender. 

Enst. Surrender ! [The rest look ofnam 

De Vienne, But, conceive me. 
On this condition ; — that I do secure 
The lives, and liberties, of those brave fellowsi 
Who, in this galling and disastrous siege. 
Have shared with me in each fatigue and peril. 

AIL Huzza! Long live our governor ! Huzza! 

De Vienne. I ihank you, friends. — It grieves me t 
repay 
Your honest love, with tidings, sure, as heavy 
As ever messenger was charged withal. 
The King of England steels his heart against us* 
He does let loose his vengeance; and he willS|-— 
U we would save oui dty &oia \);^ vhqx^^ 
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From wild destruction, — that I straight do send him 

Six of ray first and best reputed citizens, 

Bare headed, tendering the city keys; 

And, — 'sdeath, 1 choke ! — with vile and loathsome 

ropes. 
Circling their necks, in guise of malefactors, 
To suflfer instant execution. 

[7'^e Citizens appear confounded. A Pauses 
Friends, 

I do perceive you're troubled : — ^'tis enough 
To pose the stoutest of you. Who among you 
Can smother nature's workings, which do prompt 
Each, to the last, to struggle for himself? 
Yet, were I not objected to, as governor, 
There might be found — no matter. — Who so bold, 
That, for the welfare of a wretched multitude. 
Involved with him, in one great common cause, 
Would volunteer it on the scaffold ? 

Eust, [Rises.] I : 

E'en I ; — the growling knave, whom children point at. 

To save those children, and their hapless mothers. 

To snatch the virgin from the ravisher, 

To shield the bent and hoary citizen, 

To push the sword back from his aged throat, 

(Fresh reeking, haply, in his house's blood,) 

I render up myself for sacrifice. 

Will no one budge? Then let the English in ; 

Let in the enemy, to find us wasted. 

And winking in the socket. Rouse, for shame ! 

Rouse, citizens! Think on your wives, your infants k 

And let us not be so far shamed in story, 

That we should lack six men within our walls, 

To save them thus from slaughter. 

De Vienne. Noble soul ! 
I could, for this, fall down and worship thee. 
Thou warmest my heart. Does no one else appear, 
To back this gallant veteran? 

jyjire. Eustache, — 

r2 
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Myself, and these two brothers, my companions, 
All of your house, aud near of kin to you, 
Have ponder'd on your words : — we sure must die. 
If w^ or go, or stay : — but, what weighs most — 
We would not see our helpless little ones 
Butchered before our eyes. We'll go with thee. 

Eust, Now, by our good St. Dennis, 
I do feel proud ! My lowly house's glory 
Shall live on record. What are birth and titles? 
Feathers for children. The plain honest mind, 
That branches forth in charity and virtue. 
Shrinks lordly pomp to nought ; and makes vain pie* 

digrce 
Blush at his frothy boasting. — We are four ; — 
Fellows in death and honour. — Two remain 
To fill our number. 

De Vienne. Pause a while, my friends; 
We yet have breathing time; — though troth but little.— 
I must go forth, a hostage to the English, 
Till you appear. Break up our sad assembly ; — 
And, for the rest, agree among yourselves. 
Were the time apt, I could well waste a year 
In praising this your valour. [To Eustache. 

Evst,, Break we up. If any 
Can wind his sluggish courage to the pitch. 
Meet me anon i'th' market-place : and, thence. 
Will we march forth. Ye have but this, remember; 
Either plunge bravely into death, or wait 
Till the full tide of blood flows in upon you, 
And shame and slaughter overwhelm us. Come ; 
My noble partners^ come ! [ Exeunt^ 
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SCENE III. 



An Apartment in the Governor's Home^ 



Enter Julia and Ribavmokt* 



Bibau, Yet, hear me, Julia- 



Julia. Pr'ythee, good my lord, 
Press me not thus : my father's strict command— 
I must not say 'tis harsh — forhids me listen. 

Ribau, Is then the path of duty so precise. 
That ^twill not for a little deviate ? 
Sweet, let it wind, and bend to recollection. 
Think on our oaths ; yes, lady, they are mutual : — • 
You said you loved ; I treasured the confession. 
As misers board their gold: nay, 'twas my all. — 
Think not I chatter in tbe idle school 
Of whining coxcombs, where despair and death 
Are words of course ; I swell not fancied ills 
"With windy eloquence : no, trust me, Julia, 
J speak'in honest, simple suffering : 
And disappointment, in my life's best hope. 
So feeds upon my life, and wears me inward. 
That I am nearly spirit-broken. 

Julia. Why, why this, my lord ? 
You urge me past a maiden's modesty. 
"What should I say ? — In nature's course, my lord, 
The parent sits at helm, in grey ai|thority, 
And pilots the child's action : for my father, 
You know what humour sways him. 

Ribau. Yes, court policy ; 
Time-serving zeal : tame, passive, blind, obedience 
To tjie stern will of power ; which d^xk ds^'ex 
As wide ffom true, impulsive \o^«\\.^ ^ 
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As puppet work from nature. O, I would 
The time were come! — our enemy, the English, 
Bid fairest first to show a bright example ; 
When, 'twixt the ruler and the ruled, affection' 
Shall be reciprocal : when majesty 
Shall gather strength from mildness ; and the subject 
Shall look with duteous love upon his sovereign. 
As the child eyes its father. Now, by Heaven ! 
Old John de Vienne is turn'd a temporiser ; 
Making his daughter the poor topmost round 
Of his vile ladder to preferment, 'Sdeath ! 
And you to suffer this ! O, he^ fie, Julia ! 
'Twould show more noble in you to lay bare 
Your mind's inconstancy, than thus to keep 
The semblance of a passion ; meanly veiling 
Your broken faifh with the excuse of duty. 
Out on't! 'tis shallow — you ne'er loved. 
Julia. My lord, my cup of sorrow was brimfull ; 
and you, 
I look'd not for it, have thrown in a drop, 
Which makes it overflow. No more of that : 
You have reviled my father: me, too, Ribaumont; 
Heaven knows, I little merit it ! — My lord, 
Upon this theme we must not meet again. — 
Farewell ! and do not, do not think unkindly 
On her, you, once, did call your Julia. 
If it will sooth your anguish, Ribaumont, 
To find a fellowship in grief, why think 
That there is one, while struggling for her duty, 
Sheds many a tear in private. — Heaven be with you ! 
I \_Kxit» 

Ribau, Stay, stay, and listen to me. Gone ! and 
thus too ! 
. And have I lost thee — and for ever, Julia ? 
Now do I look on life as the worn mariner, 
Stretching his eyes o'er seas immeasurable, 
And all is drear and comfortless. Heuceforward, 
My fears will be one void ; daj toW ou d«L>j> 
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In sameness infinite, without a hope 
To chequer the sad prospect. O! if death 
Came yoked with honour tome, I could, now. 
Embrace it with as warm and willing rapture, 
As mothers clasp their infants. 

Enter La Gloire. 

Now, La Gloire ! what is the news ? 

La Gloire. Gpod faith, my lord, the saddest that 
ever tongue told ! 

Ribnu, Whatis't? 

La Gloire. The town has surrendered* 

Ribau, I guessed as much. 

La Gloire, Upon conditions. 

Bibau. What are they ? 

La Gloire. Very scurvy ones, my lord. — To save 
the city from sacking, six citizens must swing for it, 
in Edward's camp. But four have yet been found ; 
and they are 

Rihau, Who? 

La Gloire. Oh lord ! — all of my own family. — 
There's John d'Aire, Jacque, and Pierre Wissant; my 
three good cousins german, my lord : and the fourth , 
who was the first that offered, is — is— — 

Ribau, Who, La Gloire? 

La Gloire, [Wiping his Eyes,'] I crave your pardon, 
my lord, for being thus unsoldier-like ; but 'tis — 'til 
my own father. 

Ribau, Eustache! 

La Gloire. He, my lord ! He ! old Eustache de St. 
Pierre: — the'honestest, kindliest soul ! — I cannot talk 
upon't. — Grief plays the hangman with me, and hat 
almost choked me already. 

* Ribau. Why, I am courted to't. — The time, example, 
Do woo me to my very wish. — Come hither. 
Two, it should seem, are wauUtv^,\o tQ\w^^\ft. 
The little baud of those brave mexv, v^Vq ^\^ 
To save their fellows. 
6 
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La Gloire. Ay, my lord. There is a meeting up* 
on't, half an hour hence, in the market-place. 

Ribau. Mark me, La Gloire: and see, that you 
obey me, 
Ev'n to the very letter of my orders. 
They are the last, perhaps, my honest fellow, 
I e'er shall give thee. Seek thy father out. 
And tell him this from me : his gallant bearing 
Dotk school his betters ; I have studied o'er 
His noble lesson, and have learnt my duty. 
Say, he will find me in the market-place. 
Disguised in humble seeming; and 1 fain 
Would pass for one allied to him : and thence — 
Dost mark me well ? — I will along with him, 
Ev'n hand in hand, to death. 

La Gloire, My lord, — I — I — [Bursis into tears^falb 
on his Knees, takes hold of Ribaumont's Handy and 
kisses it."] — I shall lose my father ; when he was gone, 
I looked you would have been my father. The 
thought of still serving you was a comfort to me. — 
You are my commander ; and 1 hope 1 have, hitherto, 
never disobeyed orders ; but, if I now deliver your 
message, drum me out for ingratitude, as the greatest 
rascal that ever came into a regiment. 

Bibau. Pr ythee, no more, La Gloire ? I am resolv* 
ed ; — 
My purpose fix'd. It would be bitter to thee, 
To see me die in anger with thee : therefore, 
Do thou my bidding ; close thy service up, 
I;i duty to my will. Go, find thy father; 
I will prepare within the while. — Obey me, — 
Or the last look from thy expiring master. 
Darting reproach, shall burst thy heart in twain. 
Mark, and be punctual ! [Exit. 

La Gloire. O, the Virgin ! Why was I ever attached 
4o man, woman, or child i 
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Enter Eustachs de St. Pierre. 

Euit. Where's thy commaDdery boy — Count Ri- 
baumont ? 

La Gloire. O father ! ■ ■ 

Bust. Peace ! — 1 must a word with him, 
I have a few short thanks I would deliver, 
'Touching his care of thee : it is the last 
Of all my worldly packages : that done, 
I may set forward on my journey. 

La GUnre. Oh, father ! I shall never go to bed 
again in peace as long as I live. Sorrow will keep 
my eyes open half the night; and when I drop into a 
doze at day-break, I shall be hanged with you, father^ 
1^ score of times every morning. 

Emt. I could have spared this meeting. — Boy, I 
will not — 
Nor would I, had I time for't, ring a chime 
Of drowsy document, at this, our parting. 
Nor will I stuff the simple plan of life, 
That I would have thee follow, with trim angles^ 
And petty intersections of nice conduct ; 
< Which dotards, rotten in their wisdom, oft 
Will mark, in mathematical precision, 
Upon a stripling's mitid, until they blur 
The modest hand of nature. Thou'rt a soldier ; 
Tis said a good one ; — and I ne'er yet knew 
A rough, true soldier, lack humanity :— 
If, then, thou canst, with one hand, push asidt 
The buffets of the world, and, with the other, 
Stretch'd forth, in warm and manly charity, 
Assist the weak,*-^ — be thankful for the grounds 

work. 
And e'en let impulse build upon't ; — thou needst 
No line, nor level, formal age can give thee, 
To raise a noble superstructure. Come ; 
t^mhraice me;— when 1I15 ^«Ll\i<^i .^\&«.^<i vsvWBa>»^ 
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Think that — [Embracing hinij he bursts into Tears,] — 
my son, my boy I — Psha ! pish ! this nature- 
Conduct ine to 

La Gloire. [Catching hold of him.'] Hold! hold! — 
We shall leap here, from bad to worse. I — I am hid* 
den, father, to deliver a message to you. 

Eust. Be quick, then; the time wears. 

La Gloire* No, truly, 'twill not come quick. I 
must force it out in driblets* My captain bids me 
say, that — that brave men are scarce. Find six in the 
town, and you find all ; — so he will join you at the 
market-cross, and — go with you — to 

Eust. The scaffold ! 

La Gloire. Yes, the sea — that word sticks so in my 
throat, I can't squeeze it out, for die life of me. 

Eust. Why, this shows nobly now! our honest 
cause 
Is graced in the addition. Lead me — [Observing Lit 

G LOIRE, weeping,] — how now ? 
Out on thee, knave! thoul't bring disgrace upon 

me. 
By Heaven! I feel as proud in this, my death ; — -^ 
And thou, the nearest to my blood, to sully 
My house's name with womanhood — Shame! shame! 
Where is the noble Ribaumont? [Going. 

La Gloire. Stay, father, stay ! I can hold it no 
longer. I love Madelon too well to keep her waking 
o'nights, with blubbering over her for the loss of my 
father, and my captain: — another neck is wanting to 
make up the half dozen ; so I'll e'en along, father, as 
the sixth. 

Eust. [After a Pause.} I know not what to answer* 
— ^Thou hast shaken 
My manhood to the centre. — Follow, boy ! 
Thy aim is honour ; but the dreary road to't. 
Which thou must tread, does stir the father in me. 
^is such a nice and tickle point, between 
Tbe patriot and the parent, that, Heaven Vtvovi*^ 
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I need a counsellor, — 111 to thy captain. 
With him, anon, you'll find me. [Exit* 

La Gloire, So ! how many a lad, with a fair begin- 
ning of life, comes to an untimely conclusion ! — Mj 
poor Madelon, too i she little thinks that' 

Madelon peeping in. 

Madelon. Hist ! hist ! La Gloire i 

ha Gloire, £h ? 

Madelon. Why, where hast thou been, La Gloire ? 
I have been seeking you all over the town. I feared 
you would get into danger. Finding the Governor's 
gate thrown open, and all the city in confusion, I e'en 
ventured in to look for you. Where hast thou been. 
La Gloire ? 

La Gloire. Been ? no where — but I am going 

Madelon. Where, La Gloire ? 

La Gloire. A — a little way with my father. Hast 
heard the news, Madelon ? 

.Madelon. Only in part. I hear the town has sur- 
rendered : and that six poor men are to be executed ; 
and march from the town gates. But we shall then 
be in safety, La Gloire. Poor fellows ! I would not 
see them go forth for the world ! 

La Gloire. Poor fellows! — a hem ! — Ay, poor fel- 
lows ! True, Madelon ; 1 would not have thee shock- 
ed with the sight, I confess. 

Madelon. But, pr'ythee, La Gloire, keep at home 
now with me. You are ever gadding. You soldiers 
are so wild and turbulent — How can you. La Gloire? 
You must be present, now, at this horrid ceremony? 

La Gloire. Why, truly, I 1 must be present ; — 

but it will be for the last time, Madelon. I take little 
pleasure, in it, believe me. 

Madelon. I would thou wouldst home with me ! T 
have provided, out of thy bounty, a repast for us this 
evening. My father, vi\iO \ia& v\^«t ^^\\\^^ ^ss^N.'^^is^ 
tbj:ee weeks, is filled wUVi jo^ tot \N\^ \^V\tsvv->bR''«^ 
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«it at our table, La Gloire ; he will give us his bless* 
ing, and wish us happy in marriage. Come, you 
shall not away, this evening, in sooth, now ! 

La Gloire. I must, Madelon ; I must. The throng 
will press, and — and I may lose somewhat of value. 
Tis seldom a soldier's pocket is heavy ; but 1 carry 
all my worldly goods about me. I would fain not 
lose it; so e'en be mistress on't till my return. Here 
is a casket ; — with five years' wages from my captain ; 
three Quarters' pay from my regiment; and eleven 
marks, plucked from the boot of a dead English cor- 
poral: 'tis my whole fortune ; keep it, Madelon, for 
fear of accidents: and if any cross accident ever 
should befall me, remember, you are heir apparent to 
the bulk of my property. 

Madelon, But why thus particular? I would you 
^vould stay quiet with me ! 

La Gloire. But for this once, Madelon ; and I 
shall be quiet ever after. — Kiss me. So ; — Adieu ! 

Madelon. Adieu, La Gloire ! Remember, now, at 
Bight 

La Gloire. Adieu ! — At night ! — Mercy on me ! — 
should I stay three minutes longer, my heart would 
rescue my neck ; for the breaking of one, would save 
the stretching of the other. [Aside. — Exit, 

Madelon, How rich my La Gloire has got in the 
wars ! My father, too, has something to throw in at 
our wedding : and, when we meet, we shall be the 
happiest couple in Picardy. 



SONG. — MADELON. 

I tremble to thifiky that mi/ soldier's so bold; 
To see with what danger he gets all his gold; 
JTet danger all over, 'twill k^ep out the cold, 
^^// zves^all be warm when wcWt marrietU 
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For richesy His true that I covet them noty 

Unless 'tis to better my dear soldier'^ lot ; 

And he shall be master of all I have got. 

The veryjirst moment were married. 

My heart how it beats, but to look to the day^ 
In church, when my father will give me away! 
But that I shall laugh at, I've heard many say, 
A day or two after we're married. [Exit# 



SCENE IV. 



Calais. 



A Gate, leading out of the Town. 



£ii^cr Citizens. 

1 Cit. Stand back; they are coming. 

3 Cit, Nay, my masters, they will not forth, this 
quarter of an hour. Men seldom move lightly on 
such a heavy occasion. 

4 Cit, Who are the two others that have filled up 
the number ? 

3 Cit, Marry, two more of old Eustache's family. His 
own son ; and the other, as 'tis rumoured, a relation, 
in the town, that few of us are acquainted withal. 

4 Cit, That's strange. 

3 Cit, Why, ay; but when a man chuses a rope 
for his preferment, few are found envious enough to 
dispute the title with him. — ^^ l\\^ voo^\ \\s.\^>^'il 
come I 
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Enter Eustache db St. Pierre, Ribaumont, La 
Gloirs, John d'Airb, J, Wissant, P. Wissant, 
going to execution : a Procession o/'Soldiers, Fri- 
ars, Nuns, SfC. accompanying them. — A solemn 
March ; then^ a Halt. 

Ribau. I pr'ythee, peace, Eustache ! I fain would 

'scape 
Observance from the ral>ble. Hurry o'er 
This irksome inarch ; and straightway to the camp. 
Bust. Enough — Set forth ! We are engaged, my 

friends, 
Upon a business here, which most, I wot. 
Do think of moment; and we would not waste 
The time in idle ceremony. On ! — 
{Ire we are usher'd to the English camp, 
And most of you, I trust, will follow thither, — 
We will bestow the little time allow'd us 
In manly leave-taking. Strike, and set onward ! 
Citizens. Bless our countrymen! Bless our deliv 

verers ! 

GLEE. — By the Persons of the Procession. 

Peace to the heroes ! peace ! who yield their bloody 
Andperishf nobly , for their country's good I 
Peace to their noble souls ! their bodies die ; 
Their fame shallflourish long in memory ; 
Recorded still, in future years, 
Qreen in a nation's gratitude, and tears. 
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CHORUS. 

Sound ! sound in solemn strains, and slow ! 

Dully beat the muffled drum A 
Bid the hollow trumpet blow, 
In deaden'd tones, clear, firm, and low ; — 

For, see ! the patriot heros come ! 

\Tomards the End oftht Chorus, the Characters pro* 
ceed on their March out of the Town ; and when 
the last Persons of the Procession are going through 
the GateSy the Curtain drops. 



ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE I. 



An Apartment in the House qfJonv de Vienne. 



Enter Julia, in Man's Apparel, and O'Carrol. 

Julia, Come on ; bestir thee, good fellow ! Thou 
must be my guide, and conduct me. 

O'Carrol, 'Faith, and Til conduct you, with all my 
heart and soul ; and some good creature, I warrant, 
will be kind enough to show me the way. 

Julia, But art thou well assured, O'Carrol, of what 
thou hast informed me ? 

O'CarroL To be sure I am well assured ; for I in- 
fora^ed myself, aijd I never ^et c^iXckkft^ TKC^^'^^wiXSKx 
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telling a lie. There was six of them, as tall fellows 
as any in France, with ugly ropes about their good- 
looking necks, going to the town-gates; and Count 
Ribaumont marched second in the handsome half 
dozen. The whole town followed them with their 
eyes, till they were as full of water as if they had been 
peeping into so many mustard pots. And so, madam, 
knowing he loves you better than dear life, (which, to . 
be sure, he seems to hold cheap enough at present), 
and thinking you would be glad to hear the terrible 
news, why, I made all the haste I could to come and 
tell it to you. 

Julia. And thus, in haste, have I equipped myself. 
Come, good O'Carrol ; — dost think 1 shall 'scape dis- 
covery in these accoutrements ? 

0' Carrol. Escape ! — By my soul, lady, one would 
think you had been a young man, from the very first 
day you were born. Och! what a piece of work a 
little trimming and drapery makes in a good fellow's 
fancy ! A foot is a foot, all the world over; — but take 
the foot of the sweetest little creature that ever tripped 
over green sward, and if it doesn't play at bo-peep un- 
der a petticoat — 'faith, I don't know the reason of it ; 
but it gives a clean contrary turn to a man's imagina- 
tion. But what is it you would be after now, Lady 
Julia? 

Julia. Something I will do; and it must be speedy : 
at all hazards, we will to the English camp, O'Car- 
Tol : — opportunity must shape the rest. 

O'CarroL The camp ? — O, 'faith, that's my ele- 
ment ; and Heaven send us success in it ! If an Irish- 
roan's prayers, lady, could make you happy, your 
little heart should soon be as light as a feather-bed. 

Julia. I thank thee, my honest fellow : thy care for 
me shall not long go unrewarded. 

O'CarroL Now the devil fetch rewarding, say I ! 
If a man does his best friends a piece of service, he 
must be an unconscionable sort oi au\voxie%\.i^\W«>\.^ 
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look for more reward than the pleasure he gets in as- 
sisting them. 

JiUia, Well, well! each moment now is precious! 
Haste thee, O'Carrol ; Time has wings. 

0*CarroL Och ! be asey, madam ; we'll take the 
ould fellow by the forelock, 1 warrant him. When 
honest gentlemen's business calls them on a small 
walk to the gallows, a man may set out a quarter of 
an hour behind them, and be certain of meeting them 
upon the road : — and, now I bethink me, madam, if 
w'c go out at the draw-bridge, from the citadel, hard 
by the house here, we may be at the camp, ere the 
poor souls have marched their body round the battle- 
ments. 

Julia, Thou say*st well ; and we will forth that 
way: 
'Twill be most private too* Thou'lt follow me, 
O'Carrol ? 

O'CarroL Ay, that I would, to the end of the wide 
world, and a thousand miles beyond it. * 

Julia. Yet, tarry here a while, till I prepare the 
means of our going forth. Join me a few minutes 
hence in the hall, O'Carrol. 
And, Fortune, frown not on a poor weak woman ! 
Who, if she fail in this, her last, sad struggle, 
Is so surrounded by a sea of grief 
That she must sink for ever ! [Exitm 

0*CarroL And, sink or swim, Til to the bottom 
along with you. — Och ! what a sad thing it is to see 
sorrow wet the sweet cheeks of a woman! 'Faith, 
now, 1 can't make out that same crying, for the life 
of me. My sorrow is always of a dry sort ; ihat gives 
me a sore throat, without ever troubling my eyes 
about the business. The camp! Well, with all my 
heart: it won't be the first time I have been present 
m a bit of a bustle. 
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SONG.— O'CARROL. 



When I toas at homcj 1 was merry and frisky ; 
My dad kept a pig^ and my mother sold whisky : 
My uncle was richy but would never be asy^ 
Ttil I was enlisted by Corporal Casey, 
Oh ! rub a dub^ row de daw. Corporal Casey ! 
My dear little Skeelah I thought xoould run crazy ^ 
When I trudged away with tough Corporal Casey, 

I march* d from Kilkenny ^ and as I was thinking 
On Sheelak, my heart in my bosom was sinking ; 
But soon I was forced to look fresh as a daisy ^ 
For fear of a drubbing from Corporal Casey, 
Och ! rub a dud, row de dowy Corporal Casey ! 
The devil go with himj I ne'er could be lazvy 
He stuck in my skirts so, ould Corporal Casey. 

• 

iVe went into battle ; I took the blows fairly. 
That fell on my pate, but they bothered me rarely : 
And who should the first be that dropped? why^ an 

plase ye. 
It was my good friend, hottest Corporal Casey. 
Och I rub a dub, rorw de dow. Corporal Casey I 
Thinks I, you are quiet, and I shall be asy ; 
So eight years I fought, xoithout Corporal Casey' 

[Exit. 
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SCENE II. . 

The English Camp. 

A Scaffold in the Back of the Scene : Two Workmek 

descend from it* 

] If^ork. There 'tis ; — and finished : as pleasing a 
piece of work, as man could wish to turn out of 
hand. If King Edwtfrd, (Heaven bless him !) give 
me not a pension for this, let 'n make the next scaf-^ 
fold himself. Mass! I would (with reverence be it 
spoken), build a scaffold, and fix a gallows, with any 
king in Christendom. 

' 2 Work. Yea, marry, if he had not served his tim« 
to the trade. 

1 Work, Yea, or if he had* I have been prime gal- 
lows maker, and principal hangman, now, nine-and- 
twenty years.— Thank Heaven ! neighbour, I have' 
long been notorious. 

2 Work. Thou say'st true, indeed. Thy enemies 
cannot deny thee that. 

1 Work. And why, I pray you ? why have I been 
go? 

2 Work. Mass, I know not ! I think 'tis thy good 
luck. 

1 Work. Tut, I will tell the^. My parents, I thank 
them, bred me to the gallows : marry, then, how was 
it f — why, look you, I took delight in my business*— 
An you would be a good workman, ever, while you 
live, take a delight in yOur business. I have been an 
honest, pains-taking man, neighbour. No one is noto- 
rious, without taking pains for it. 

t Work. Trulyi then, I fear my character is naughl. 
J never can bring myself to ta.!&e i^«\w% ^-^^ \U 
1 ff^ork. Thou art tVie mo\^ \o \i»-^\i^* "V ^m^ 

I 
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made but one small mistake, since I entered on busi* 
ness. 

2 tVork. I pr'ythee, now, tell me that. 

1 Work. Twas on execution day ; we were much 
thronged, and the 3ignal was given full soon; when, a 
pize on it ! I whips me, in haste, the halter over the 
neck of an honest stander-by : — and I jerks me him 
Up to the top of a twenty foot gibbet. Marry, the 
true rogue escaped by't ; for 'twas a full hour ere the 
error was noted* But, hast heard who the six be, 
that will' be here anon ? . 

2 Work: Only that they be citizens. They are e'en 
now coming hitherward. Some of our men have 
ieen them: they march, as 'tis reported, wondrous 
dolefulr . 

1 Work, No matter ; tarry till they see my work.; 
«-f*-tllat'a idL Ab that do not content them, mark 
them for sour knaves. An a man be not satisfied 
when a sets foot on my scaffold, say he is hard to 
please. Rot them, your condemned men, now-a-days, 
kava no .discernment. I would I had the hanging of 
all my fellow craft! I should then have some judges 
of my skill ; and merit would not go praiseless. — [A 
IhiOisL] — So ! — the king is coming — stand clear, 
DOW, neighbour :• — an the king like not my scaffold, I 

am no tf ue man ! i^^^^ 8^ ^^ ^^^ Scaffold* 

» 

inter Kino !Edward, Queen, Harcourt, Sir 
Walter Manny, Arundel, Warwick, Train- 
bearers, Standards^ SfC, 

•■ JSiing. Yes, good Philippa, 'tis our firm decree. 
And aiiill wise one too ; — ^'tis but just recompjense, 
BoT near twelve weary months, their stubbornness 
Has caused us linger out before their city. 
Shotlld we not now resent, in future story 
Our English would be chronicled as dullards; — 
These French would mock us for the snails of war« 
ousioases on our slogghVi back^*. 
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To winter it before their mouM'ring walls ; 
Nay, every village, circled by a ditch, 
Would think itself a town imprefrnable ; 
Check the full vigour of our march, and worry 
Our armies with resistance. 

Quee^. And yet, my liege, I cannot chuse but pity 
The wretched men, who now must suffer for it. 

King. Justice, madam. 
Minute in her stem exercise of office, 
Is comprehensive in effect ; and when 
She points her sword to the particular. 
She aims at general good.-^ 

[Solemn Mt»fc, ai a Diaimet* 
But, hark ! they come. 
Are they within our lines ? 

Sir W. They are, my liege. 

King, Deliver up Sir Jphn de Vienne. 

[Kino Edward and Queek seat tkemseha om * 
Throne^ erected in the Camp^ on the oceofion of the 
Execution, 

£it/er EusTACHE DE St. Pjerre, with the Keys; 
RiBAUMONT, La Gloire, John d'Airb, J. Wis^ 
BANT, and P. WissANT, with Halters round their 
Necks ; a Multitude of French following. 

King, Are these the six must suffer ? 

Eust, Suffer! — no; 
We do embrace our fate : we glory in't. 
They who stand forward, sir, to yield their lives, 
A willing forfeit, for their country's safety. 
When they meet death, meet honour, and rejoice 
In the encounter. Suffer, is a term 
The upright, and undaunted spirit, blots 
From death's vocabulary. 

King, Now, beshrew thee, knave ! 
Thou dost speak bluntly. 

Eust* Ay, and cheerily. 
But to our purpose, — 1 am VAA^cft, w^ 
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i 

I and my noble comrades, here, of Calais, ' 

Thus lowly, at your feet, to tender to you j 

Our city's keys; — [KneelSf and lays the Keys at tJte 
Foot of the Thron€.'\ — and they do guard a 
treasure 
Well worth a king's acceptance ; for they yield 
A golden opportunity to mightiness 
Of comforting the wretched. Take but these. 
And turn our ponderous portals on the hinge. 
And you will nnd, in every street, a document, 
A lesson, at each step, for iron power 
To feel for fellow men : — Our wasted soldiers 
Dropping :upon their watch ; the dying mother 
Wailing her famished child ; the meagre son 
Grasping his father's hand in agony, 
Till their sunk eyes exchange a feeble gleam 
Of love and blessing, and they both expire. 
Kimg* Your citizens may thank themselves for*t ; 
wilfulness 
Does ever thus recoil upon itself. 
Eiist. Sworn liegemen to their master, and their 
monarch, - 
They have perform'd their duty, sir, I trust 
You, who yourself are king, can scarcely blame 
Poor fellows for their loyalty. Tis plain 
You do not, sir ; for now, your royal nature 
0*erf)ows in clemency ; and setting by 
All thought of cj;ushing those beneath your feet, 
Whi(:h, in the heat and giddiness of conquest. 
The victor sometimes is seen guilty of; 
Our town finds grace and pity at your hands. 
Your noble bounty, sir, is pleas'd consider 
Some certain trifles we have sufier'd; such 
As a bare twelvemonth's siege-<-a lack of food ; 
Some foolish grey-beards dead by't ; some few heaps 
Of perish'd soldiers; and, humanely weighing 
These nothings as misfortunes, spare our people ; 
Siwply exactwg, tb»,t six uselesa citUenS) 



/ • 
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Mere logs in the community^ and prised 
For nothing but their honesty, come forth, 
like malefactors, and begibbetted ! 

King. Villain and slave! for this thy daring tannt, 
(Howe'er before we might incline' to listen). 
We henceforth shut the ear to supplication. 

Bust. Mighty sir ! 
We march'd not forth to supplicate, but die. 
Trust me, king, 

We could not covet aught, in your disposal. 
Would swell our future oame with half the ^ory 
As this same sentence, which, we thank you for^t, 
You have bestow'd, unask'd. 

King. Conduct them straight to execution ! 

La Gloire. [Advtmcif^ to the left of Evbtachb.] 
Father ! 

Etut. How now ? thou shakest ! 

La Gloire. Tisn't for myself, then. — For my own 
part, I am a man : but I cannot look on our re- 
lations, and my captain, and on you, father^ witho]ut 
feeling a something, that makes a woman of me.<— > 
But I 

Bust. Briefly, boy; whatis't? 

La Gloire. Give me thy hand, father I So— [JTmvvs 
it.] — And now, if I part with it, while a puff of 
breath remains in my body, I shall Jose one of the 
most sorrowful comforts, that ever poor fellow in jeo- 
pardy fixed his heart upon. Were I but well assured 
poor Madelon would recover the news, I could go off 
as tough as the stoutest. 

Bib. [Advances to the right ^Eustachb.] 
Farewell, old heart ! thy body doth incase 
The noblest spirit soldier e'er could boast, 
To face grim death withal. Inform our fellows, 
At the last moment given, on the scaffold. 

We will embrace, and [A M^^M Drum beati. 

—Hark ! the signal beals. 
£usf^ Lead on. \The3 marcX up U Oi^^c^S^^^ 
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Soldier. [fVithaut.l You , cin w> t pass. 
JuHa. [VTithmdJ] Nay, give me way ! 

Enter JviiiA and O'Cahuou 

Jidia. St^y, stay voiir -bangh-j jdcsist, o r ■ ■ 

JSlm^. How now f 
Wherefore this boklness ? 

Jti/ta. Great and mighty King ! 
Behold a youth much wrong'd. Men do esteem 
The Monarch's throne as the pure fount and spring , 
Whence justice flows : and here I cry for it* 

Xtf^. Wiiat is the suit thus urges ? 

Juba. Please you, sir, 
Suspend a while this fatal ceremony,— 
For therein lies my grief, — and I will on. 

King, Pause ye a while. — ^Young man, proceed. 

JuUa. Now, Heaven! 
Make firm my woman's heart ! [Aside,] — Most royal sir! 
Although the cause of this my suit doth wound 
My private bosom, yet it doth involve. 
And couple with me, a right noble sharer. — 
*Tis you, great sir, you are yourself abused ; 
My countrymen do palter with thee, King ; ■ 
You did require 

Six of our citizens, first in repute, ^ 

And best consid^r^d of our town, as victims 
Of your high throned anger. Here i$ one 

- [PoinHug to RiBAUMOVr.i 

I single out,. and challenge to the proof; — 
Let him stand forth ; — and here I do avouch > 

He is no member of our city : \ 

He does usurp another's right ; defeats 
Your mighty purpose: and your rage, which thirsted 
For a ri<^ draught of vengeance, must be served j 

With the mere dregs of our community. \ 

lA^ioances,] Shame 1 I shall burst !-*the ^ 

drejs I* 
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King. ThouiRK'wiU'd tool, 
yn»ri n/otrM jruQ headlong into death, what art thou? 

JUbau. A man :-^6tthat content you, sirlp-Tis' 
blood 
You crave, — and with an api>etite so keen, 
'Tis strange to £nd you nice about it's quality. 
But for this slave, 

Who thus has dared belie me, did not circumstance 
Rein in my wish — (O grant me patience, Heaven ! 
The dregs !)--now, by my soul ! Vd crush the reptila 
Beneath my feet ; now, while hb poisonous tongue 
Is darting forth its venom'd slander on roe. 

King, I will be satisfied in this. Speak, fellow ? 
Say, what is thy condition ? 

jKt^aii. Truly, sir, 
Tis waste of royal breath to make this stir, 
For one, whom, some few minutes hence, your sentence 
IViust sink to nothing. Henceforth I am dumb 
To all interrogation. 

King, Now, by our diadem ! — but answer you. 
What is his state ? — Say, of whose wretched place 
Is he the bold usurper ? 

Julia. Sir, of mine. 
He does despoil me of my title ; comes 
Bedeck'd in my just dues; which, as a citizen, 
(A young one though I be,) I here lay claim to. 
I am your victim, sir ; dismiss this man. 
Who, haply, comes, in pity to my youth, 
And plucks the glory from me, which this ceremony ' 
Would grace my name withal, and let me die. 

OVarroL Die ! — Och, the devil ! did I come to tho 
camp for this ? — Madam, dear, dear madam ! — 

King. The glory ! — Why, by Heaven! these head- 
strong French 
Toy with our punishments ! 

For thee, rash stripling! who dost brave our vengeance,^ 
Piiepar^ to meet it. Yoke \Scl«& viV^ ^Yb>i:fia:^> 
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Whose insolence hath roused our spleen, and, straight^ 
You both shall suffer for't together. 

Julisi [Knedmg.] Sir! 
Ere I do meet my fate, upon my knees 
I make one poor request. This roan, great sir ! 
(Tho' now, there's reason why he knows me not,) 
I own doth touch me nearly. — I do owe him 
A debt of gratitude : — 'twould shock me sore 
To see him in his agony ; — so please you. 
Command, that, in the order of our deaths, 
I may precede him. 

King. Well ; — so be it, then. — 
Guards ! lead them forth. 

Julifi, And might he— oh, dread sir ! 
Might he but live, I then should be at peace. 

King. Conduct them to their fate. 
' Julia. [Rises.'] Then, ere we go, a word at parting;— 
For here your spleen o'erleaps the bound of prudence. 
The blood you now would spill, is pure and noble; 
Nor will the shedding of it lack avengers. 
Shame on disguise! off with'!, my lord ! [To Ribau- 

itfONT.] — Behold 
Qur France's foremost champion : and remember, 
In many a hardy fight, the gallant deeds 
(For fame has blown them loudly King !) of Ribau* 

• tnont. 
Oft has he put you to't : — nay, late, at Cressy, 
Ask of your Black Prince Edward, there^ how long 
Count Ribaumont and he were point to point. 
He has attack'd our foe ; relieved our people ; 
Succour'd our town ; till cruel disappointment. 
Where he' had fix'd his gallant heart, did turn him 
Wild with despairing love. Old John de Vienne 
Denied his daughter to him ; — drove him hither. 
To meet your cruelty; — and now, that daughter, 
Grown desperate as he, doth brave it. King ! 
Jind fve will die together* 

[Runs md cmbrocea KiBMrn^^t* 
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Ji^ow. lleayen !— my JuHa ! 
Art thou then true? — O give me utterance { 

Now, fortune, do thy worst!— % 

* ' [Tkrcws ig Atf Jikgwm^ 

You cannot. King! .« 

You dare not, for your life, lay savage hands , 
On female innocence ! — and, for myself. 
E'en use your will. 

[Kino descends Jram the Thnme; Harcourt 
hseds and offers his Ann ; and the Qurrk de* 
scendSf and goes opposite to the Kivo. 

King. Lady, you are free : 

Our British Knights are famed for courtesy; r 

And it will ne'er, I trust, be said an EoglishmaB 
Denied protection to a woman. You 
Must, under guard, my lord ! abide^ our pleasure :•— r 
For the remainder, they have heard our will, 
And they must suffer : 'tis but fit we prove, '7 

* Spite of their obstinate and close defence^ 

.Our English excellence. 
^ Queen. IKneeU.] Oh ! then, my lic^, 

S Prove it in mercy. 

War, noble sir ! when too far pushed, is butchery : i 
When manly victory o'erlc^ps it's limits. 
The tyrant blasts the laurels of the conqueror. j 

Let it not dwell within your thoughts, my liege. 
Thus to oppress these men. And, royal sir ! 
- Since you were free to promise 

Whatever boon I begg'd, — now, on my knee, 
I beg it, sir. Release these wretched men : 
Make me the means of cheering the unhappy : 
And, though my claiqi were tenfold what it is 
Upon your bounty, 'twould reward me nobly. 

King. Rise, madam. Tho' it was our fix'd intent 
To awe these French> by terrible example, ^ 
Our promise still is sacred, good Philippa. 

Your suit is won ; and we relax our rigour. 

Let them pass free ; while vie ^o V\!&x« y^"^^^^^^^^ 
A general pardon. 
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La Ghire. A pardon! no !— Oh diable ! — My fa- 
ther ! and my commander too ! — Huzza ! — [TaAret 
the Rope from his Father's Necky then from hit oam^ 
mtdrmu dawnxcitk the Three Kinsmen.] — Oh ! that I 
thould live to unrope my poor old father, and master! 
[Runs to RiBAUMONTy and takes the Rope off hU 
Neck, 

Enter Madblqv. 

[She and La Gloire rush into each other^s Arms, 
Madelon. Oh ! my poor La Gloire! — my tears — 
La Gloire. That's right! Cry, Madelon!-— cry for 
joy, wench ! — Old Eiutache is safe ! — my Captain 
and relations free ! — Here's a whole bundle of honest 
necks recovered*: mine's tossed in, in the lump ; an4 
we'll be married^ Madelon, to-morrow. 

King. Now, my lord ! for you :— 
We have, I trust, some influence here ; 
Nor will we quit your town, until we see 
Your marriage solemnized — [To Ribaumont. 

(yCarroL Well, if I didn't know what crj^ing was 
before, I have found it out at last — ^Taith it has a 
mighty pleasant relieving sort of a feel with it. 

King. Prepare we, then, to enter Calais ; straight 
Give order for our march — 
Breathe forth, our instruments of war; and, as 
We do approach the rugged walls, sound high 
The strains of victory. 

orakd chorus. 

itcor, rear our English banner high^ 
In token proud of victory ! 
Wherever our god of battle strides^ 

Loud sound the trump of fame I 
Where'er the English XDorrior rideSy 

Mag laurtCd conquest grace his name. 

[Exeunt omne$» 

THE E1S1>* ^ 
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